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WE are not purposing, at this day, to enter into an argument 
to prove the iniquity of the African Slave Trade, or to recite 
any of its horrible details for the purpose of rousing our readers’ 
feelings against it. It is a question on which we believe there 
is but one feeling throughout not only this country, but the 
whole of civilized Europe. In reprobating its detestable cruel- 
ties, exaggeration is impossible; and language which on almost 
any other subject would be felt to be heated and extravagant, 
on this fails of giving just expression to the indignation which 
human nature—for Christianity may be put aside for the 
moment—feels, at seeing itself so outraged: at seeing one 
human being inflict, and another suffer, such atrocities. It is 
impossible to acquit Mr. Wilberforce’s speeches on the subject, 
either at public meetings or in the House of Commons, of some 
degree of violence; but it is violence which here, if anywhere, 
is rightly placed; and to a reader it is no more than the cordial 
etn. a: § by his spirit, as it were, fainting at the spectacle of 
so much misery and crime. 

Thirty years ago, indeed, an Englishman’s mind had almost 
become callous from the continual repetition, in print, of such 
exhibitions; it was so impossible to take up a book, pamphlet, 
review, magazine, or newspaper, which did not open at some 
horrible tale of African suffering, that the natural impression 
was lost. The question of the slave trade had shared the fate 
of every question which is made the subject of public dispute, 
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and is attempted to be carried by public agitation. It is pecu- 
liarly unfortunate and distressing to the feelings of the good, 
where such a question happens—like that of Irish distress, or 
the workhouse system—to involve the sufferings of thousands. 
In the course of that long public struggle which was crowned by 
the Emancipation Act of 1833, it will not be denied that the 
conduct of the Abolitionists was far from perfect, often far from 
wise: they had all the faults of agitators. Injurious language, 
libellous personal attacks, inflammatory speeches, and all the 
unworthy machinery of religious quackery, contributed to carry 
a series of measures of relief and emancipation, which were so 
clearly right, that they ought to have stood in no need of such 
auxiliaries. Yet, unhappily, such were the hasty, crude, and 
intemperate projects of the Abolitionists, that themselves justify 
some of the opposition which their noisy and ill-informed zeal 
excited. The Sunday-school and old-maid portion of the 
agitation was justly open to ridicule ; and we cannot suppress a 
smile when we find the venerable leader himself, in introducing 
the since better known T. B. Macaulay on the scene of an anti- 
slavery meeting, finding ‘a clear proof of the interposition of 
Heaven in favour of the cause, in providing such an advocate for 
its support.’ By a subtle and circuitous process of imagination, 
ridicule fastens itself upon almost all human characters and 
actions, which are for any length of time the object of contem- 
plation. Blanco White tells us that the idea of a nun and of a 
nunnery carried with it something of the ridiculous in his time, 
and in the circle in which he lived, in Spain; and so the suffer- 
ings of the negro became the subject of many a joke in the John 
Bull, and papers of a similar character. But all the accidental 
features of the struggle have died from memory; all that was 
ridiculous, mismanaged, and imprudent in the means employed, 
may safely and justly be now forgotten, now that their just end 
is obtained; and gratitude and admiration may well be the only 
feelings entertained towards those brave and worthy men who 
devoted their whole lives, time, fortunes, and character, to the 
attainment of this end. 

We would rather not, we repeat, open out the private history 
of Abolition. But there are occasions when we are almost 
compelled to do so, when we are challenged to the inquiry, much 
against our will, by the continued repetition of a strain of self- 
congratulation on the virtue, benevolence, and philanthropy of 
the British public, shown in their abolition of slavery. When 
this is no more than the rant of Exeter Hall, it would not 
deserve serious notice ; but it is a text too often adopted without 
reflection by men who are ordinarily in the habit of thinking of 
what they are saying, and of attaching some meaning to the 
words they use. Let any man who is capable of forming an 
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impartial judgment, go over the history of the connexion of this 
country with the slave trade, from the time that Las Casas first 
proposed to substitute the Negro race for the sake of saving 
that of the native Indian, down to the Ist August, 1834, 
itself, and so far from feeling anything to be proud of—anything 
on which to hold ourselves out, as is so often done, as a pattern 
to the other nations, the only sentiment of real patriotism must 
be one of shame and sorrow on such a retrospect of the past. It 
is, indeed, easy to talk, and to make a favourite topic of such 
pharisaical declamation, of the noble sacrifices, the magnificent 
compensation of twenty millions made by the country for the 
attainment of its object, and the energetic efforts she still con- 
tinues to use to check the evil in other nations less humane than 
herself. But what are the facts of the case? Such was our 
original and long-continued share in this traffic, that all we have 
hitherto done, and continued to do, to effect its discontinuance, 
would be little to remove the indelible stain of the past. 

The African slave trade dates almost as far back as the first 
settlement of the West Indies. Bartholomew Las Casas, a 
Dominican, and afterwards Bishop of Chiapa, in Mexico, had 
spent the greater part of his life in St. Domingo, as a missionary 
among the Indians. Struck with horror and pity at the un- 
availing sufferings which were inflicted by the whites on this 
helpless race, he formed the idea of transporting from the Por- 


tuguese settlements large numbers of Africans, whose hardy 
nature and powers of endurance rendered them capable of toil 
which the feeble and listless Indian races could not. support. 
It is probable that he did not ry oway rs any forcible or 


piratical seizure of the persons of the Africans, but imagined 
that their transportation (a few had been carried over by the 
Portuguese as early as 1503) was with their own consent; and 
also that he was in expectation of a code of laws being promul- 
gated in favour both of Africans and natives in the Spanish 
settlements, and he flattered himself that being about to return 
and live in the country of their slavery, he could look to the 
execution of it. The proposition, however unfortunate, thus 
originated in motives of humanity; it was an attempt to 
remedy a present and pressing evil by the introduction of 
another, which seemed at the time to involve less misery and 
suffering. Cardinal Ximenes, however, the Regent of Spain at 
the time, to whom the proposition was made, with a foresight 
and justice that might be expected from that great man, abso- 
lutely rejected it. But the experiment once begun to be made, 
was found to succeed so well for the purposes of the settlers, 
that a regular piratical trade was soon established. And now 
began the share of England in the business. Before we had a 
colony of our own, and long without any views for our own 
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settlements after we had made them, we undertook the carrying 
trade in slaves for the Spanish colonies. The first importation 
of slaves by English ships was in the reign of Elizabeth, in 1562, 
by a Captain Hawkins, who was afterwards knighted by her. 
The trade was encouraged by statute and proclamation through 
the successive reigns of Charles I., II., and James II. The 
acquisition of Jamaica under Cromwell, who introduced the 
practice of selling his political captives, English and Scotch, but 
chiefly Irish Royalists, as slaves to the plantations, gave it a 
fresh stimulus. But it was William ILI. who outdid them all. 
With Lord Somers for his minister, he declared the slave trade 
to be ‘ highly beneficial to the nation;’ and that this was not 
meant merely as beneficial to the nation through the medium of 
the colonial prosperity, is demonstrated by the Assiento Treaty 
in 1713, with which the colonies had nothing to do, and in 
which Great Britain binds herself to supply 144,000 slaves, at 
the rate of 4,809 per annum, to the Spanish colonies. From 
that time till within a few years of the present time, our history 
is full of the various measures and grants which passed for the 
encouragement and protection of the trade. In 1760, South 
Carolina (then a British colony) passed an Act to prohibit 
further importation. Great Britain rejected this Act with 
indignation, and declared that the slave trade was beneficial and 
necessary to the mother country. The colonial assembly of 
Jamaica made more than one attempt, towards the close of the 
last century, to prohibit it, but the British government resisted 
the restriction. Bristol and Liverpool, the foundation of the pro- 
sperity of both of which towns may be said to have been laid in the 
slave trade, petitioned in favour of it. The matter was referred 
to the Board of Trade, and the Earl of Dartmouth, then Presi- 
dent of the Board (in 1774), answered by the following declara- 
tion,—‘ We cannot allow the colonies to check or discourage, in 
any degree, a traffic so beneficial to the nation.’ Still less can 
we lay claim to a national character for humanity, from a con- 
sideration of the progress of the Abolition struggle. The 
energy and motion of the struggle came from a few high-minded 
and generous men, who, after a long and indefatigable warfare, 
succeeding in conquering public sentiment, and through it the 
government. The history of the Abolition cause is the history 
of an ably conducted agitation, and those who wish to learn the 
secret machinery by which any point whatever, which is suf- 
ficiently in harmony with the spirit of the age, may be carried 
in constitutional states, could not study a better or more perfect 
instance. But, would it be a just inference from this success 
that the nation had made an advance thereby in the virtues of 
charity and humanity? and that the public which demanded 
and obtained, in 1834, the emancipation of the Negro, is a more 
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humane and enlightened public than that which, in 1774, peti- 
tioned in favour of slavery ? When the inhabitants of Liverpool 
signed this petition, they had before their eyes, not the suffer- 
ings of the Negro between the tropics, but the opulence, splen- 
dour, and grandeur, produced on the banks of the Mersey ; just 
as when we dwell with admiration on the splendid career of 
Napoleon, we do not admit into our minds the thought that this 
career cost the lives of three millions of men. 

But the magnificence of the sum which the country was willing 
to pay for the attainment of its philanthropic design seems a 
sufficient proof in itself of its sincerity and real heartiness in the 
principle of liberty, and has dazzled the eyes of foreign nations, 
not more by its evidence of our wealth, than of our magnanimity. 
‘ Great Britain,’ says Dr. Channing, ‘loaded with an unprece- 
‘dented debt, and with a grinding taxation, contracted a new 
‘debt of a hundred million dollars, to give freedom, not to 
‘ Englishmen, but to the degraded African! I know not that 
‘history records an act so disinterested, so sublime. In the 
‘ progress of ages England’s naval triumphs will shrink into more 
‘and more narrow space in the records of our race. This moral 
‘triumph will fill a broader, brighter page.’ Without any 
intention of extenuating the real merit of our sacrifice, we may, 
and with no affectation of modesty, decline this highly scented 
incense of flattery offered to Great Britain from a quarter so 
unusual, The present in itself is of dazzling splendour; but as 
regards the giver, it costs little when it can be paid by a bill 
drawn on posterity; and as regards the receivers, besides that it 
did not, in point of fact, compensate the planters for the losses of 
one season, it should be remembered that it was but a return of 
a trifling portion of that wealth which for years we had been 
drawing into our exchequer at the expense of ti:ese very planters 
themselves. It is a delicate task in dissecting the acts of indi- 
viduals to be just in ascribing motives; it is still more difficult 
in considering national acts to decide how much is owing to the 
prevalence of a really humane and generous sentiment in the 
people, and how much to fashion, to imitation, to the catching 
nature of a popular cry, when once the small party in whom the 
sentiment is genuine, have succeeded in raising it. And in the 
instance under discussion, it must be remembered that if 
Abolition was a British act, the opposition to Abolition, with 
all the hardness, cruelty, and base self-interest displayed through 
the protracted struggle, were equally of British growth, and 
met with countenance, encouragement, and eloquent support 
from men then and since high in public estimation, and not 
thought the worse of for the part they took on that question. 
Let all due allowances then be made, and the Abolition may be 
still justly set down among the great and good deeds of Pro- 
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testant England; but always remembering that it is at best but 
a poor atonement for the past; that it was, after all, but a 
tardy and reluctant assent to an act of bare justice, a putting an 
end to an evil of which we had ourselves been among the creators 
and most active maintainers, let us have the good taste not to 
be perpetually quoting it as an instance of generosity, or 
habitually assuming that on the continent of Europe, or in 
America, the understandings and feelings of society are com- 
paratively insensible to the principles of justice and freedom. 
But while we are thus sounding the note of triumph for what 
we have achieved, and while the victors are contending for the 
spolia opima of the fallen enemy, and the country is called in to 
arbitrate between the contending claims of Clarkson and Wil- 
berforce, let us stop for a moment to ask ourselves what it is 
that we have accomplished, where are the fruits, the evidence 
and token of our victory? We have been reposing ourselves in 
the confident satisfaction of having finally overcome our great 
enemy; the Emancipation Act, carried by such great and un- 
remitting exertions, seemed to be acquittance in full of all our 
obligations; and though every infringement upon the measure 
has been jealously watched, and its gradual march quickened by 
our impatience; yet as far as general public attention is con- 
cerned, that may be said to have been entirely diverted from 
this to other topics, chiefly those of more domestic interest. 
For ten or fifteen years the words ‘Negro’ and ‘abolition’ 
have hardly been heard within the walls of Parliament, or 
attracted notice out of it; pictures of the fettered African 
kneeling to Britannia have had time to disappear from the 
cottages; and all this, not because the business was forgotten, 
or laid aside through weariness, but because it had been satis- 
factorily settled, as was supposed, and the public mind was at 
ease on the subject. Great then was our surprise when we 
found, on a sudden, the question of slavery once more on the 
carpet, being discussed in Parliament and the newspapers as 
though it was quite fresh, and had never been settled at all, and 
even beginning again to be the ordinary appendage to the tea- 
equipage in such domestic circles as pride themselves upon 
tolerably au courant of the affairs of the day. It was amusing 
indeed to trace in the progress of the sugar question in the 
House of Commons, how, as they found themselves slowly but 
inevitably approaching the fatal shoal of the slavery question, 
the several speakers tacked and manceuvred in ineffectual efforts 
to keep clear of it. They had rather not on the present. occa- 
sion touch on the moral points involved in the subject; this 
question was to be settled on economical grounds alone; they 
were met to debate measures of finance alone, and therefore 
ought not to mix up the totally different subject of the social 
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condition of the Negro. However, notwithstanding all these 
polite evasions,} the question was inexorable as fate, it would 
take no excuses, and it is quite evident that the slave-trade is 
the cardinal point of the whole sugar duties debate. Colonial 
protection and the maintenance of the revenue might be the 
topics that occupied the largest space in the speeches of honour- 
able members, but what they felt most was simply the inter- 
ference with the established Anti-slavery system. Here was 
the real point of difficulty, though so carefully kept in back- 
ground; and it is, perhaps, to this policy (a not uncommon one) 
of getting over it by never mentioning it, by affecting to forget 
its existence, that we are to ascribe the fact that we have seen 
no even tolerable attempt to vindicate the sugar measure of the 
new ministry on this its weakest side. It was proved over and 
over again with respect to the Colonies, first, that they did not 
want protection ; secondly, that they wanted it, but had no 
right to it; and lastly, that they had a right to it, but that this 
bill would give them all that they wanted or could claim: and 
with respect to the revenue, it was shown that no other adjust- 
ment of the duties could be hit upon which would so well 
reconcile the claims of the consumer, and of the exchequer; 
which would give ‘cheap sugar,’ while it incurred no diminution 
of the customs. But with respect to the question, Does not 
your measure tend to give a direct stimulus to the slave-trade, 
and to compromise that now established policy of the country 
which has been directed to its suppression ?—to this question 
we listened anxiously for some satisfactory answer, but none 
ever came. Hints were thrown out, and palliatives suggested, 
but no fair, direct, explicit meeting of the difficulty by any of 
the advocates of the measure has yet met our eye. We do not 
mean to say that it cannot be met, that the Government 
measure is on this ground unjustifiable; we think, if it had been 
intended to meet it, if the whole question had had a fair field 
and ample examination, if it had been the beginning instead of 
the end of a session; if this had been the chief measure of the 
year, instead of an appendix to the one great measure which 
had exhausted all men’s attention and energies; if a full and 
free discussion had been brought to bear on the slavery part of 
the question,—that much would have been elicited, and that 
some further additions might have been made to the provisions 
of the bill, which would have mitigated the hardihood with which 
it at present seems to have committed the country to that iniqui- 
tous trade, which it has been our boast that we had wholly 
repudiated all participation in. But though a measure involving 
the forfeiture of this principle has been got through Parliament 
by the scheme of ignoring the main objection, a scheme favoured 
by the haunting recollections which many members must retain 
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of the Abolition debates of old, and their shrinking fear of 
reviving them; yet it is quite obvious that matters cannot rest 
as they are. The bill, if it stands, cannot stand alone; when 
public attention has had sufficient leisure to consider the subject, 
and the Times has had time to change its mind twice on it, and 
finally to decide on writing the Slave Trade down, there will 
be a clamour, and the measure must either be recalled, or, which 
is far more likely, it must be carried out, and the wedge once 
introduced, our whole anti-slavery policy in our dealings with 
foreign states must be given up. 

But before we speculate on the future, let us briefly review 
the past, and consider wherein lay that force of circumstances 
which has been supposed to necessitate the introduction of slave- 
grown sugar. We shall dwell lightly on the merely commercial 
part of the subject, and, reversing the order observed in Parlia- 
ment, invite our readers’ attention to the moral and political 
question involved. And let not any of our readers turn away 
from the subject from the notion that it is so difficult and complex 
that it requires a special study, and almost a commercial educa- 
tion to understand it. This indeed is a notion which might, but 
without reason, be formed from following the daily discussions 
on the sugar-duties, whether in or out of Parliament. So con- 
flicting and contradictory are the principles assumed, and the 
statements of fact made; every calculation drawn out by one 
party is met by a wholly different array of figures on the other 
side; every instance quoted is confronted by some counter- 
instance, and to such an extent has Parliament, to use an 
expression of Mr. Gladstone’s, been flooded with worthless 
rumours, that the looker-on on the irreconcilable discord may 
well be excused for turning away, hopeless of ever ascertaining 
anything like the merits of the case. But in this, as in most 
other similarly circumstanced questions which party strife or 
sophistical controversy has enveloped in a mist of contradictions, 
there will be found by unprejudiced inquirers a basis of truth, 
sufficiently authentic at bottom to repay and to satisfy a patient 
attention to proved facts. Only let the rule of such an inquirer 
be modesty and sobriety; starting without any self-interest, with- 
out engaging himself beforehand on either side, let him not be 
ambitious of deciding positively on every collateral topic that may 
embarrass the main-springs of the subject; let him not think it 
necessary to refute or accept every argument, or to be able to 
explainevery anomaly. Because weare justly offended by the osten- 
tatious vanity by which that not uncommon character, the man 
who ‘knows every thing,’ pronounces off-hand a fluent opinion on 
every possible subject, we are not, therefore, to relapse into that 
gentlemanly indifference, the cover of an indolent mind, which 
leaves all special subjects to professional people, on the plea that 
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those who ought to know best, seem to differ so among themselves, 
that it must be impossible for the ordinary reader to arrive at 
any conclusion. But this is exactly the position which the 
sceptic assumes towards the universal questions of religion and 
morals, and may be met therefore, mutatis mutandis, with the 
same answer. We will only observe at present, that the plea 
may be in some measure true; that the acquisition of just 
knowledge on politics and economy is not incumbent on men in 

eneral, even on educated men. A man may acquit himself 

onourably in all the duties of his station, without ‘ troubling his 
head,’ as the phrase is, with statistics and political economy. 
But then let him be consistent. Let him, if on this ground he 
claims at all, abstain altogether. Let him not shun only that 
much which calls for exertion and exercise of judgment, while 
he indulges himself in an adoption and expression of positive 
opinion. Let him give up his newspaper and review, and keep 
away from elections and public meetings, if he does not intend 
to qualify himself for reading and hearing properly. Men in 
general will not do this. When they come to perceive fairly 
the difficulties of a new subject, instead of adopting one of the 
two alternatives which are equally open to them, of either taking 
sufficient pains to master the various branches of it, or of 
abandoning the field entirely, they take the middle course, of 
taking up an opinion ready ‘made, and endeavouring to make it 
their own by mere adhesion. The true evil of the abundant 
diffusion of miscellaneous reading within every one’s reach is, 
not that it is used and enjoyed, but that it is swallowed by those 
who have not learned to use it. It is not true that cheap 
literature is an evil, nor yet that it is a benefit, alone and by 
itself. The use of those collections of facts and arguments 
called books, is an art, and like all other arts must be taught, 
and this teaching is education. A literature for the people, 
without an education for the people, is an evil. But speaking 
at present only of the classes who receive more or less education 
of some kind: little or no attention is paid to qualify them for 
making a right use of the knowledge which is to be afterwards 
put into their hands. The most that is generally done is to give 
them a taste for information. That most important part of 
education which labours at such moral discipline of the intellect 
as shall qualify it for the conscious and conscientious forming of 
opinion, is almost entirely neglected. It is forgotten that 
knowledge, of every kind, involves a moral obligation, We 
may let it alone altogether, we may refuse to enlarge our 
knowledge in any direction, and be blameless. But we cannot 
indulge ourselves in the luxury of reading at all, without in- 
curring corresponding duties. The exercise of the understanding 
in common with every other portion of our nature, is subject to 
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a moral law. Indeed this is so indisputable, that we should not 
have thought it necessary to dwell upon it, but that we see it 
every day so left out of sight in the practical adoption of 
opinions. It is not in theology alone that the duty of private 
judgment is forgotten, while the right is actively assumed. 

We have been led into these remarks by the observation, that 
the sugar question, while one of universal interest, belongs to a 
class of subjects which, above all others, has been prolific of 
contradictory allegation. And we propose to justify part of 
what we have above said, by laying before our readers a plain 
statement of the case and its principal difficulties,— not one, 
indeed, sufficient to enable them to adopt at once a definite view 
on all those difficulties, or even on the main issue itself; but such 
a statement as may assist them towards a solution of the poli- 
tical dilemma in which this country has found herself placed, in 
the present year,—the era, when the advancing wave of her free 
trade policy has encountered the receding wave of her anti- 
slavery policy. 

The native country of the sugar-cane, like that of another 
important plant, tobacco, is uncertain. There is no mention of 
it by Greek and Roman writers; the saccharum of Pliny and 
others being, probably, the crystallized juice of the bamboo. It 
appears to have first become known to Europeans during the 
crusades. It was grown in abundance in the plains of Tripoli; 
and on one occasion, an army of crusaders, engaged in the siege 
of Albarea Marea, owed to it their preservation from famine, in a 
way that will remind the classical reader of the support of Agri- 
cola’s army on the Scotch moors by the legumen of the Lathyrus 
Sylvestris. And this was not an accidental growth, but cultivation 
for purposes of commerce. Jacobus de Vitriaco gives an account of 
the process by which it was manufactured; and other crusading 
authors mention the capture of caravans of camels laden with 
sugar, and a regular export trade, which was maintained from 
the neighbourhood of Tyre. Remains also of refining furnaces 
have been found in Sicily and in Egypt. It was very early 
carried into the New World by the Portuguese; and from Brazil 
it is supposed to have found its way to St. Domingo, and the 
other West Indian islands. It is now cultivated, more or less, in 
all the countries within the tropics; being, perhaps, of all vege- 
table productions that which best adapts itself to all the different 
qualities of soil. 

It is, at the same time, one of the most advantageous in an 
economical point of view. Every portion of the plant is avail- 
able for some useful purpose. While the juice furnishes molasses, 
treacle, sugar and rum, a kind of wine and vinegar, the green 
leaves serve for food for the mules and cattle, or to thatch the 
cottages of the negroes, while the dried leaves are gathered into 
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bundles for the fires of the furnaces. There are several varieties 
of the plant; but the two most commonly cultivated are those 
called the Creole cane, and the Taiti, or Bourbon cane. It is 
the latter that is almost exclusively in use in Jamaica, whither 
it was brought by Captain Bligh, in 1789.’ 

The civilization of modern times is distinguished from that 
of Greece and Rome by great differences of institutions, religion, 
climate, &c. But among the secondary causes which influence 
the character of a nation and an age, the nature of the ordinary 
food of the animal man ought never to be omitted. Some 
results on the habits of society from the gradual substitution of 
tea and coffee for more stimulating drinks among all classes, and 
more so, perhaps, among the working classes than any other,—a 
substitution, which has, in great measure, effected itself within the 
memory of the living generation,—are obvious to all. Not adapted, 
like fermented liquors, to give a violent stimulus to the whole 
animal powers, nor forming, like gruel, or preparations of milk, a 
nutritious food in the shape of liquid, the infusions of tea and 
coffee operate gently on the nervous system, and through it, on 
the mental faculties, and would seem directly adapted to stimulate 
that healthful exercise of the mental in preponderance over the 
physical powers, which is the chief condition of our civilized life. 
But what we wish to remark at present is, that the adoption of 
these beverages never could have become so general, but for the 
simultaneous introduction of manufactured sugar. There has 
happened in this matter something similar to what has been 
observed of the invention of printing. It has been often asked 
with surprise, how an art so simple, in its principle at least, 
as that of printing, should have remained so long undiscovered. 
The answer is, that the sudden appearance in the world of the 
press, with all its train of wondrous results, was the effect, not of 
one discovery, but of the coincidence of two. Without an 
abundant supply of paper, the use of moveable types could never 
have been practised to any great extent; and without the 
application of the moveable types, the discovery of the process 
of making paper from linen rags would have remained un- 

roductive. So it is with the infusions of tea and coffee; it 
is the use of manufactured sugar with them that has produced 
the all-popular beverage; while on the other hand, but for the 
simultaneous introduction of the tea-leaf and the coffee-berry, 
the consumption of sugar would have been limited to that 





1 A very complete account of the culture of the plant, and the manufacture of 
sugar, may be found in 7'ussac, Flore des Antilles, 3 vols. fol.; Paris, 1808,—one 
of those magnificent works of science which owe their existence to the patronage 
of Napoleon. A more recent and accessible book is Mr. G. R. Porter, ‘On the 
Nature and Properties of the Sugar Cane.’ 2d edit. 1844. 
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trifling proportion which goes to the preparation of preserved 
fruits and other condiments. Of the extent of the consumption 
of this article, some idea may be formed when it is stated that 
above twelve millions sterling are annually expended by the 
British people in the purchase of sugar. And this, too, under 
the disadvantage of a high price and an exorbitant duty. 
Under all these obstacles, the use of sugar has gradually been 
extending and increasing itself; and were there no customs, 
and no restrictions on trade, the further increase of consumption 
would be almost unlimited. Yet, notwithstanding this natural 
tendency of a luxury, once tasted, to diffuse itself more and more 
widely through the community, such has been the effect of our 
legislation, that for some thirty years past this natural growth 
of the trade has been artificially checked and diminished. 

For a long period our West Indian colonies had enjoyed a 
monopoly of supplying the mother country with sugar. That is, 
a duty so high as to be completely exclusive, was imposed on all 
foreign sugar without distinction. This system was continued 
without much complaint being heard, so long as these colonies 
continued to import a quantity equal to the demand. For 
a long period they not only did this, but bringing their whole 
produce of sugar to this country, sold all of it they could sell, 
at the high price to which the absence of competition raised it, 
and re-exported a surplus to the continent to sell at whatever 
price they could there procure. But the supply they furnished 
began gradually to fall off, while the population of the consum- 
ing country was rapidly increasing. This diminution in the 
supply was not owing to Emancipation, for it had commenced 
before Emancipation was thought of, but it has been very 
greatly aggravated by that measure. For example, the whole 
importation of sugar from the West Indies into the United 
Kingdom in 1831 was 4,103,850 cwts., and only 2,508,910cwts. 
in 1842. If to this decrease in the supply be added the increase 
in the population, and the average of consumption per head be 
taken, it is found to be scarcely more than half what it was forty 
years ago. Thispressure, then, for under such circumstances the 
price was of course continually rising, obliged the legislature to give 
several successive measures of relief from the restrictions itself 
had created. And first, while the duty on West Indian sugar 
has been gradually lowered, the sugar of the East Indies was 
admitted on equal terms with that of the West, after a long and 
obstinate opposition to a measure apparently so equitable. But the 
East Indies can never successfully compete with the West, owing 
to the heavy cost of carriage and freight, and a certain degree of 
inferiority in their quality. Next, sugar of foreign growth was ad- 
mitted from all countries in which free, and not slave-labour was 
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employed, including Java, where, though there is no slavery, 
yet the obligation to cultivate makes the application of the term 
free-labour somewhat dubious. But all these relaxations, andastill 
further reduction of the duty on colonial sugar, did little to pal- 
liate the evil of a deficient supply, and a consequent high price. 
Add to this, the gradual advance of the doctrine of free trade, 
its successful application to so many other branches of commerce, 
and the signal victory gained by it in the beginning of the late 
Session, and it is easy to see, that a monopoly so injurious to 
both the consumer and the revenue, as that of sugar, must have 
come to be felt more and more galling, and more and more in- 
consistent with the system which was being adopted throughout 
in our commercial enactments. And what was the obstacle 
which prevented its application to the sugar trade. First, and 
that about which most has been said, the colonial interest. We 
shall say a few words on this subject presently. But the real 
obstacle to the equalization of the duties, was the direct encourage- 
ment thereby given to the slave-trade. Every relaxation of protec- 
tion had been given that could be given, short of admitting slave- 
grown sugar, without materially diminishing its high price, or 
furnishing a supply equal to the demand. This was the dilemma 
to which we were brought. Urged by every consideration of 
pecuniary and commercial interest, by the pressure of high 
prices, and the obvious loss to the revenue occasioned by the 
limited consumption, and by the growing conviction of the 
soundness of the doctrines of the economists, and the necessity 
of applying them uniformly, if we would give them a fair trial,— 
the only barrier between us and the removal of so many diffi- 
culties, and the attainment of so many advantages, was our fear 
of giving a stimulus to that slavery which we had made so many 
sacrifices to destroy. ‘This, indeed, was no new or unexpected 
situation. It was one which had been long before foreseen and 
repeatedly foretold by the chief of the abolitionists themselves, 
that a time would come when the cost of producing sugar in the 
British colonies would have risen so high, that the country 
would no longer endure the increasing price and diminishing 
quantity of an article becoming every day more essential, when, 
in short, the temptation would have become too strong, and the 
necessity of self-protection would overpower the dictates of dis- 
interested philanthropy. The accidents of party strife have 
determined this crisis to the present year; but it was inevitable 
in the long run, whoever was, or was not, minister; and even 
those who felt most keenly the aggravation of the evils of slavery 
that would be thus produced, must have felt, even while they 
maintained a hopeless resistance to the last, that according to: 
the ordinary course of human affairs, it was impossible to expect 
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the mass of men,—a nation,—to continue long to inflict upon 
itself so heavy a privation for the mere maintenance of an 
abstract principle of philanthropy. It is true, indeed, that we 
have by the late measure laid ourselves open to the sarcastic 
comments of the other nations, who are not slow to taunt 
us with having become weary of our philanthropic Quixotism,' 

and ready to resign our lofty pretensions to a superior morality, 

as soon as they have come seriously to stand in the way of our 
interests. So far as we have provoked such comments by an 

arrogant parade of our virtue, so far must we submit to them as 

just and merited ; but those who endeavour to judge of passing 
events, divesting them of that party-colouring they receive from 

the newspapers, as they could not join in the unmeasured appro- 

bation we bestowed on ourselves for Emancipation, so they will 

not now consider that by the late sugar-duties act we have. 
incurred a deep national disgrace. Had, indeed, the dilemma 

in which we found ourselves been one of a mere choice between 

interest and duty, between humanity and revenue, between the 

slave-trade and cheap sugar, it would be impossible to defend 

the measure that has been adopted; no case of necessity could 

be made out for what would be a deliberate crime; what is 

morally wrong could never become fiscally inevitable. But a 

little further consideration of the subject will, we think, incline 

the reader to the conclusion we have arrived at; that though it 

would undoubtedly be better, if we could, to have no connexion, 

however remote, with negro-slavery, and to reject the contami- 

nation of all produce of slave-labour, yet that, under the circum- 

stances in which we are at present placed, the admission of 
slave-grown sugar, though truly inconsistent with the high moral 

tone that we have so long affected on the subject, will prove in 

the long run to have been the wisest and most sensible measure 

that could have been resorted to in a matter in which some new 

measure was absolutely necessary. 

And first let it be observed, that the restrictions in question 
did not originate in favour of the negro. The distinction 
between free-labour and slave-labour sugar is one of quite 
recent introduction into our legislation. Up to the period of 
emancipation all foreign sugar whatever, without distinction of 
country, was prohibited. This exclusion was in favour simply 
of colonial interests, and was a remnant, and the most important 
one, of the old ‘colonial system.’ Those who have recently 
maintained that prohibition of foreign sugar, have maintained it 
principally on the ground of the claims of the West Indies to 
protection, and have only used the anti-slavery argument as 





1 See, for instance, an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, for August 1. 
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secondary. This new position of the question of slavery,—its 
thus being displaced from being itself the object and aim of 
legislation, and becoming the accident of another question, which 
for the time is one of prime importance, is unfortunate, as not 
only tending to draw attention away from it, but as causing the 
advocates of free-labour to be looked at with suspicion. Their 
cause was formerly that of justice, humanity, and generosity, 
striving against and overcoming the resistance of the pecuniary 
interests of the planters. But now, the colonial monopoly and 
its supporters, and those who are called the friends of the West 
India interest, are the parties who are adopting the cause of the ne- 
gro; while the Whig statesmen, who have been trained in theschool, 
and inherit the principles, of Mr. Fox and Lord Grey, and who are 
wont to refer with so much pride to the long and unequal con- 
test they waged in favour of liberality, toleration, and commer- 
cial freedom, and to whose unremitting exertions Abolition owed 
its final triumph, appear on the other side. This is surely one 
of the most singular of the shiftings of party position on the 
quicksands of Parliamentary politics which our history presents. 
It is one which supplies abundant materials for those person- 
alities of retort, and tu quoque, which form the staple of argu- 
ment in the House of Commons,—but to the reflecting bystander 
is rather a proof of the necessary insincerity of all political 
parties, than of any real change of views on either side. 

Let us now consider the claims of the colonies to have their 
sugar protected in the home market against all foreign sugar, 
without any reference to the mode in which this foreign sugar is 
raised, whether by free or by slave labour,—a question which is 
immaterial to that of colonial protection as a question of com- 
merce. And when we say that the question of colonial protection 
is a commercial question, we must beg those of our readers 
whom such a prospect may deter from proceeding further, to 
follow us patiently a little way, when they will find, that though 
on the face of it it appears a mere matter of profit and loss, yet 
it is worth following into its roots in the social condition of the 
West Indian islands, and that, like all economical questions, 
highly interesting and important moral questions are involved 
in it. 

An absolutely prohibitive duty on any foreign article in favour 
of the same article the produce of the colonies, gives a protection 
to the colonial produce to the amount of the whole difference 
between the natural price of the colonial article and the natural 
price of the foreign article. The natural price of an article is 
the price at which it can be sold, duty free, so as to allow a fair 
profit, after all expenses of manufacture, importation, &c. are 
paid. A prohibitive duty does this at least. But it does also 
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more; for it is the tendency of a monopoly to raise the price of 
the monopolized article beyond the natural price. Thus an 
absolutely prohibitive duty will give a protection to the colonial 
article to the amount of the whole difference between the natural 
price of the foreign article, and the natural price of the colonial 
article plus the rise upon the price of the colonial article caused 
by the prohibition itself. When the article is a necessary of 
life, such as sugar is become, there is no defined limit to this 
additional rise. The British consumer must have sugar, and he 
must give whatever price the colonial importer chooses to ask. 
However, competition between the planters themselves will keep 
the price from rising very much above the natural price,—above 
the rate of fair profits on their capital, &c. The prohibitive duty 
which keeps out the foreign sugar secures to them safely all the 
difference between their natural price and the foreign natural 
price, secures them against foreign competition, while (owing to 
the influence of a monopoly) the competition among themselves 
is not enough to keep down the price to the level of their 
natural price. The indirect effect, then, of a prohibitive duty 
is to give the colonist not only his fair profit, but an additional 
profit, above the rate of fair profit. For example,—suppose a 
ewt. of sugar, raised by the slave-labour of a foreign plantation, 
can be brought into the market of this country at 20s., while 
the same quantity of colonial sugar cannot be brought in 
under 30s.; by prohibiting the foreign sugar, you not only give the 
colonist the difference of 10s., but you cause a rise in the price - 
of his sugar above the 30s. at which he can fairly afford to sell 
it. Now, those who think that our West Indian colonies are 
for various reasons entitled to be protected in the enjoyment of 
this fair profit, as against the foreign producer, yet saw that it 
was evidently unjust that they should also enjoy the additional 
surplus profit arising from the nature of monopoly, introduced 
the system of differential duties,—that is, to place such a duty 
on foreign sugar as should not be absolutely prohibitive, but 
should admit it whenever colonial sugar should rise in the 
market beyond the limits of fair colonial profit. At least, this is 
the principle of a differential duty, though it has not always been 
kept in view in its application tosugar. Such a principle, how- 
ever, could not be applied to all foreign sugar without touching 
on the slavery question. Hence the distinction between slave- 
labour sugar and free-labour ; while foreign sugar, the produce 
of slave-labour, was, as before, absolutely prohibited by a duty of 
63s., foreign free-labour sugar was admitted first at a duty of 34s., 
and by a further reduction at 23s. 4d. We purposely omit all 
mention of the discriminating rates on different qualities, as 
though a scheme very ingenious in itself, only embarrassing the 
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subject for our purpose, and speak only of Muscovado sugar as 
the standard which regulates the rest. The duty on British 
plantation sugar was at the same time reduced to 14s., thus 
leaving a differential duty of 9s. 4d. 

Now, what is the effect of this scale of duties on the market ? 
Cuba sugar can be brought into the British market at 20s. per 
ewt. on the average, while British plantation sugar cannot be 
brought under 30s. on an average, a difference of natural price 
of 10s. per cwt. for two articles of precisely the same intrinsic 
value. If, then, for the sake of her colonies, the country were 
to consent merely to secure to the colonist this average surplus, 
the effect would be that we should be paying for every cwt. of 
sugar 10s. more than the value of the article,—10s. more than 
we could procure the same article at in the market of the world. 
But as the average importation of colonial sugar may be reckoned 
at 200,000 tons, this difference of 10s. a ewt., being 10/. per ton, 
amounts to 2,000,000/. sterling. That is the sum, which, on the 
system of colonial protection, it is thought right should be paid 
by the country, over and above the intrinsic value of the article 
supplied, in order to maintain the colonial producers. This, 
then, will be the effect of the differential duty of 9s. 4d., which 
represents very fairly the difference in cost between colonial 
and foreign sugar. Foreign sugar costing 20s. per cwt., at a 
duty of 23s. 4d., will sell for 43s. 4d., and consequently would 
have prevented, had there been enough of it, colonial sugar at 
a duty of 14s. from ever rising above that price. But as the supply 
of foreign sugar last year was limited, and soon absorbed, the 
differential duty ceased to operate at all, and the natural 
effect of a prohibitive duty was then exemplified in the rise of 
colonial sugar at one time as high as 35s., which, with the 14s. 
duty, made a selling price of 49s., thus giving the colonists from 
5s. to 6s. per cwt. over and above the average 10s. bounty which 
is secured to them. Of this 49s., 14s. goes to the revenue in 
the shape of duty, 20s. is the value of the article, the remainin 
15s. is simply a bonus paid by the country to the colonia: 
producer. 

And by whom is this extra 10s. or 15s., this surplus 2,000,000/., 
or 2,500,000/., paid? A rise in price in an article of general 
consumption does not press equally on all classes; it is a burden 
on the country, but not on the whole population alike. A dif- 
ference of 10s. per cwt. is not perceptible to those whose 
incomes reckon by hundreds a year, to say nothing of thousands; 
the rich man does not consume an ounce of sugar the less, be 
its price what it may. It is upon the labouring classes that the 
burden of the extra 10s. falls; it is from the working man’s 
consumption that high prices subtract. The middle classes can 
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go on through great fluctuations in price of articles of prime 
necessity without perhaps ever hearing that there has been any 
difference, while in the labouring population their effect is felt 
at once. A difference of 14d. is a difference quite sensible in 
an income of 10s. a week, when it is barely perceptible in 300/. 
a year. Or the same thing may be stated in another way. 
Sugar, like all imports, foreign or colonial, is ultimately paid 
for by corresponding exports of British produce, or manufacture. 
It is merely an exchange of the produce of British industry for 
the produce of colonial industry. Now when foreign slave 
sugar can be sold in bond for 20s. and the same quality of colonial 
sugar costs 30s. per cwt., it is evident that 100/. sterling will 
purchase 100 ewt. of the former, but only 663 cwt. of the lat- 
ter; in other words, that the produce of British labour to the 
value of 100/. sterling will exchange for 100 ewt. of foreign sugar, 
and only 663 cwt. of colonial sugar. Now these are sugars of pre- 
cisely the same quality, and therefore if they were admissible on 
equal rates of duty, the cheapest would govern the market price, 
and the manufacturer would be able to exchange his goods to 
the value of 100/. for 100 cwt. of sugar. But the system of 
protection, of protection to home and colonial industry, inter- 
feres with the simple exchange, and says to the British manu- 
facturer, ‘ Though the produce of your labour and your 
‘ manufacture is fairly worth 100 cwt. at the prices of the 
‘ world, yet we shall not allow you to receive more than 66% 
‘ ewt. for it.” The British labourer is not permitted to take his 
labour into the most profitable market, and to give it in exchange 
to that man who will give him the most for it. ‘The loss does 
‘not fall upon the manufacturer alone: of course not; it falls 
‘on the whole community, upon all who purchase sugar, but 
‘ most especially upon the labouring classes, whether agricultural 
‘ or manufacturing; and it does so because it tends to diminish 
‘ the power of British industry, it diminishes the remuneration 
‘ which that industry can command.’ (Lord Hovwick's Speech in 
the House of Commons, Feb. 24, 1844.) Thus the system of 
protection to British industry bears severely on the British 
labourer in a two-fold way; it affects him as a purchaser by the 
increase of price in the retail shops; and it affects him asa 
seller of his own commodity—labour—by the diminished amount 
— goods which he is made to receive in return for his 
labour. 

And let no one say that sugar is but an article of superfluous 
luxury that use alone has rendered necessary, and that it is no 
great hardship, after all, for the labouring classes to drink their 
tea without sugar; they are but where their forefathers were 
before sugar became abundant. Sugar is not merely grateful and 
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soothing to the palate, but highly nutritious, containing a 
greater quantity of nutriment than starch, or any other of the 
vegetable principles. It is well known how fat and thriving the 
negroes become during the sugar harvest. It may be quite 
true that, as far as the palate is concerned, tea and coffee might 
be drunk without sugar, without much cause for complaint, if 
that were all; many persons so prefer it as matter of taste. 
And there is hardly anything which writers on diet desire so 
earnestly to proscribe as sugar and sweets. It is not the tea, but 
the sugar, of which it is the vehicle, whichis mischievous. And 
this is all very true; but then it is true as addressed to the 
dyspeptic patient, to the invalid who is suffering from the 
consequences of too nutritious a diet. For him sugar is ‘indi- 
gestible,’ because it is so highly nutritive, and it has been in his 
case habitually taken into a stomach already too abundantly 
supplied with rich and nutritious food. But to the poor, on the 
contrary, it is a staple article of support, and not a mere condi- 
ment, or accompaniment of other meats and drinks. Only those 
who are aware to what an extent the lower orders depend on 
tea for their sustenance, how it constitutes the principal article 
in every meal, and is often the only beverage which the female 
part of a family at least partake of, can feel the full hardship 
of this privation. To the rich dyspeptic the physician will 
rightly say, ‘ Drink your tea without sugar,’ because what 
his stomach requires is a slight tonic and diluent. But 
tea, or coffee, in common with all other stimulants and nar- 
cotics, though it is beneficial rather than the contrary to the 
man who has a sufficient quantity of nutritious food, has an 
injurious effect on the system where the aliment that is taken is 
deficient in quantity or too poor in quality. Women exhausted 
by work, bad food, or nursing, fly to this as the stimulus that 
seems to them necessary ‘to keep them alive ;’ but if taken 
under such circumstances without some corrective, it is to the 
full as pernicious to the system asa dram. Such a corrective 
is supplied by either milk or sugar, but much more conveniently 
by the latter for many reasons. A quantity of milk sufficient to 
answer the purpose of protecting the nervous system from the 
hurtful influence of the tea, would cause too great a dilution, 
and render it altogether ineffectual as a tonic; while that very 
exhausted state of the stomach which makes it feel the want of 
the tea as a restorative, is one quite unfit for the peculiar pro- 
cess of digestion which milk requires. 

But the increase in the consumption of sugar has kept no pace 
with that in tea and coffee; and what Mr. Huskisson stated in 1829 
is probably as true at the present time, that ‘two-thirds of the people 
drank their tea and coffee without sugar;’ while the quantity of tea 
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consumed in this country had doubled in the last fifty years, 
and that of coffee is twenty-eight times as large, having advanced 
from 1,000,000 Ibs. in 1790, to 28,000,000 in 1840. We are 
still, indeed, the greatest sugar consumers in the world. Taking 
the average imports for home consumption at 200,000 tons, it 
will give an average consumption per head on the whole popu- 
lation of about 21 lbs. This, though a higher average than that 
of any other European country, is small compared with what 
it might be. In workhouses the customary annual allowance is 
(according to Mr. Maculloch) 34 lbs.; and in private families 
the smallest separate allowance for domestics is 1 lb. per week, 
or 52 lbs. a year. The Irish average is still lower than the 
English, being calculated by the same authority at about 7 Ibs. 
per head. While some economists are computing that, as some 
consolation for the present pressure of famine, it will probably 
have the beneficial effect of substituting, as the staple food of 
that country, the more nutritious maize for the potato, it might 
be suggested that a further reduction in the duty of sugar would 
introduce to them an article, not indeed capable of becoming 
the principal food, but as a subsidiary article of diet, conveying 
the greatest quantity of nutriment in the most agreeable form, 
of the whole vegetable kingdom. Those who have not seen 
with their own eyes, says Humboldt, what an immense quantity 
of sugar is consumed in Spanish America, even in the poorest 
families, must be astonished at finding that France requires for 
her supply not more than three or four times as much as the © 
island of Cuba, which, when Humboldt visited it, had a popula- 
tion of only 340,000. 

But if it is the labouring class of the mother country that are 
comparatively excluded from the use of sugar by its high price, 
and upon them ultimately that the burden falls of the price that 
is paid beyond the intrinsic value, let us now ask, for whose 
benefit is this high price maintained by our legislature, who are 
the receivers of the sum for the payment of which the home 
labourer is taxed? A sum which is very moderately rated at 
2,000,000/. per annum is drawn from the pockets of the labour- 
ing class of this country by the effect of the exclusion of foreign 
sugar; to whom does this 2,000,000/. go? The answer is, of 
course, to the colonies; we give this benefit to our colonies, both 
for the general encouragement and support of their trade, which 
is due from a mother country to her colonies, and also specially 
because of the loss we occasioned them by our Act of Emancipa- 
tion, and the severe blow we thereby gave to their wealth and 
prosperity. It is not denied that a tax more or less is paid by 
this country, though the amount may be disputed,—there is no 
question that a benefit is given by the restrictions, for that is 
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the only purpose for which the restrictions are imposed. But the 
benefit is accepted, the imposition of the restrictions on the foreign 
article is openly claimed, by the West Indian as a debt or duty on 
the part of the mother country, and any questioning of that claim, 
any disposition to refuse that debt, is treated as injustice and 
spoliation directed against the colonies. There seems at first 
sight something plausible in this claim for favour and protection 
on the part of a colony from its parent state. It seems but 
what might be fairly asked, that a preference should be given in 
the ports and markets of Great Britain to the produce of her 
own children before that of strangers, even though it should be at 
some little sacrifice on her own part. More generous than the 
profit and loss calculations of modern political economy, more 
partaking of the liberal spirit of ancient commerce, and the 
paternal temper of ancient government, is the expression of the 
preamble of the Navigation Laws, that they were enacted ‘ for 
the maintaining a greater correspondence and kindness between 
the subjects at home and those in the plantations.’ Are not the 
colonists, it may be said, of our own blood, speaking our own 
language, bearing our name and our greatness to every corner 
of the world, and as integral members of the commonwealth as 
though they had happened to be born within the limits of the 
four seas, and shall we treat them on the same footing as aliens, 
throw aside all care for their interests, and inquire only where 
we can purchase cheapest? If they find themselves thus treated 
at home, why should they on their part cherish any filial feelings 
towards this country, but rather address her in the language of 
a memorial presented in 1833 by the inhabitants of Jamaica to 
the Governor (the Marquis of Normanby)? ‘Should this be 
‘refused, we finally and humbly require that the island of 
‘ Jamaica should be separated from the parent country, and that, 
‘ being also absolved from allegiance to the British crown, she be 
‘ free either to assume independence, or to unite herself to some 
‘ State by whom she will be cherished and protected, not insulted 
‘and plundered.’ 

This reasoning seems, at first sight, fair and moderate ; but if 
we look a little into colonial history, we shall see that such a 
change has taken place in the condition of our West Indies, so 
entirely altered are they from what they were when the restric- 
tions in their favour were originally enacted, that even had the 
old ‘colonial system’ been a wise and salutary system, it would 
not follow that it should be maintained under their present altered 
circumstances. But that colonial system was not, even under 
the original circumstances of the colonies, wise and salutary, 
nor productive of any of the benefits that were proposed by it. 
This may be shown in very few words. 
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Colonial history offers a remarkable exemplification in quite 
recent times of the maxim that is acknowledged of states of 
high antiquity, that their constitutions and systems of govern- 
ment have been the growth of accident and circumstance, and 
have not been determined from the commencement by any 
abstract rule or principle, though throughout implying one. 
The ‘colonial system,’ which has been the basis of all our 
legislation and dealings with our colonies ever since we possessed 
any, is no theory founded on observation or the statistics of 
trade, or deduced from any settled economical principles, but has 
been the gradual, though consistent, growth of circumstances, 
the result of a short-sighted and miscalculating, though natural 
self-interest. That it is thus natural, and not a mere national 
experiment or private theory, is evident from the fact of its not 
being peculiar to this country, but common to it with all the 
modern nations of Europe who have had colonies, and the result 
of their then commercial situation, and the notions of trade 
prevalent in the seventeenth century. Thus our colonial system 
cannot be said to have been borrowed by us from Spain, but is 
the effect of our similar circumstances. 

The earliest colonies of England were, generally speaking, not 
settlements deliberately planted by the parent state, like the 
Roman colonia, but accidental lodgments of private adventurers, 
independent of all government at home, and only recognising a 
sort of nominal sovereignty in the crown of Great Britain. 
Hence the early English colonist grew up in a spirit of indepen- 
dence and self-reliance, and, instead of parting with a portion of 
his rights when he settled in a distant dependency, the emigrant 
felt that he breathed a freer air than that of the land he had 
relinquished. Hence, of course, their trade, such as they had, 
was perfectly free ; such commodities, the manufacture of the 
Old World, as they had need of, they bought wherever they could 
get them ; such produce, chiefly the raw and spontaneous produce 
of the unexplored New World, as they had to dispose of, they 
parted with to whoever came to buy. Now, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, the Dutch were the great carriers of 
Europe, and the trade with our western settlements fell chiefly 
into their hands. But as our marine began to rise in importance, 
and our commercial jealousy involved us in continual war with 
the Dutch, while at the same time a process was gradually going 
on of the new settlements throwing themselves into the arms of 
the government at home—these two combined influences, of 
closer connexion with the settlements, and rivalry with the 
Dutch, produced the earliest of the Acts of Navigation, the basis 
of all our colonial policy, which was passed during the Common- 
wealth, in 1651. No commodities, the produce of Asia, Africa, 
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or America, were to be transported into England, or her colonies, 
except in English vessels; and such as were the produce of 
Europe only in English vessels or in vessels of the country of 
which they were the produce. This is the Navigation Act of 
Cromwell, the object of which is well expressed by Blackstone 
as having been ‘to punish the royalist planters, and to clip the 
wings of the Dutch.’ Thus the colonial trade system consisted of 
two parts;—restrictions on imports into the colonies, or an obliga- 
tion laid on them to take our goods, and restrictions on the imports 
into this country in favour of the colonies, or an obligation laid 
on us to take their goods. And the simple apprehension of self- 
interest from which this complex system has branched out, was 
nothing more than the maxim universally admitted at the time 
that the chance settlements of errant adventurers came into con- 
nexion with the home government, viz. that the use and end of 
a colony was to benefit its mother country. Acting on this 
doctrine, the mother country first secured to herself the sole 
enjoyment of the most precious commodities produced in the 
colony, as the Dutch so long did the spice trade. Next, asa 
further result of the same doctrine, she subjected the colonies to 
the necessity of purchasing her manufactures exclusively. This 
has been, throughout, the favourite policy of England. The 
main gist of our colonial legislation has been to secure in our 
colonies a mart for our manufactures. Instead of allowing the 
colonists that simplest and most natural of the rights of commerce, 
the right to buy in the cheapest market, we interposed all sorts 
of legislative enactments to force them to take our commodities. 
So entirely was this principle of restriction accepted by the 
political men of the day, that Lord Chatham declared that the 
colonies had not the right to manufacture so much as a horse- 
shoe nail for themselves; and while declaring himself most 
unequivocally against the Stamp Act, as founded on an illegality, 
he required that ‘at the same time the sovereign authority of 
‘this country over the colonies be asserted in as strong terms as 
‘can be devised, and be made to extend to every point of legisla- 
‘tion whatsoever. That we may bind their trade, confine their 
‘manufactures, and exercise every power whatsoever, except 
‘that of taking their money out of their pockets without their 
‘consent.’ (Speech on the Stamp Act.) And as an instance of 
the inflexibility with which this principle has been adhered to, 
may be mentioned the case of the West Indies at the conclusion 
of the American war. They had hitherto drawn all their rough 
stores, provisions, and lumber, from North America. When the 
United States became independent, an Act was passed by the 
British parliament, transferring this branch of trade to our 
remaining colonies, Canada, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. 
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In vain did the planters urge upon the home government that 
these provinces were then quite unable to furnish the supply 
required by the West Indies. Every thing was made to give 
way to a maxim of policy then regarded as fundamental. The 
consequence was a dreadful famine, aggravated by an unusual 
succession of hurrieanes. According to a statement of Bryan 
Edwards, 15,000 negroes perished in Jamaica alone, between 
1780 and 1786, in consequence of the prohibition of American 
provisions in favour of those of our other remaining colonies. 

But, having thus far consulted her own (supposed) interests, 
by first procuring a monopoly of the most valued articles of the 
produce of her colonies, and secondly by compelling the colonies 
to take her own manufactures, the mother country found herself 
necessitated, in progress of time, to grant some compensation for 
the increasing losses to which the colony was subjected by these 
restrictions on its trade. This has been done by granting to the 
colonies the exclusive right of producing certain articles for her 
consumption. This last provision is a concession to the interests 
of the colony, in return for the prohibitions imposed by herself. 
And this last act completes the circle of our colonial system. 
We first oblige them to take our goods, though they could get 
the same articles cheaper or more conveniently elsewhere; and 
when, by the advance of their population and their wants, the 
hardship of this obligation becomes oppressive, instead of remov- 
ing it, which would be the simple remedy, we counterbalance it 
by inflicting upon ourselves another hardship in ¢heir favour, by 
obliging ourselves to take their produce, though we could get the 
same cheaper elsewhere. We first create an artificial market for 
our own manufactures, by restricting them; and then, to make 
up the loss to them, we create an artificial market for their pro- 
duce, by restricting ourselves from buying that of foreign nations. 
The colonist suffers from the protection which the home manu- 
facturer demands, and he is thereupon compensated by having a 
parallel injury inflicted on the home manufacturer. 

Such is the principle of colonial protection. But it happens 
that the actual state of trade has so far interfered with the 
original design, that only one side of this legislative equation 
remains. At the present moment, such is the triumphant 
superiority of English skill and industry, that this country has, 
almost, a natural monopoly in the market of the world, of some 
of the most indispensable articles of manufacture. That is, she 
can supply the colonies with cotton goods and other articles 
better and cheaper than any other nation can. Hence the 
restrictions on their imports are so far unavailing. They would 
naturally be our customers if there were no such restrictions. 
But the case is very different with their produce. The colonial 
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articles of prime necessity, sugar, coffee, and tobacco, we could 
procure better and cheaper anywhere than in our own colonies. 
Thus the natural course of events has completely reversed the 
original relations of the colony and the mother state, and that 
very commercial system, so laboriously built up by enactments 
designed solely for our own benefit, has become a burden on our 
own shoulders; the only substantial fragment of it remaining 
being those prohibitions which restrict the trade of the parent 
state alone, and of which the heaviest and most oppressive item 
were the recently abolished sugar duties. Besides defraying the 
whole expenses of their civil government and military protec- 
tion, and a liberal contribution towards the education and the 
maintenance of a stipendiary magistracy, bishops, and a body of 
clergy, for the West Indies, we long imposed upon ourselves a 
tax of at least two millions in the single article of sugar, as the 
price of a beneficial interest which we had ceased to enjoy. 
Thus, then, any claim set up for the West India colonies to 
the monopoly of our sugar market, on the ground of their rela- 
tion to us as colonies whose trade we are bound to foster and 
protect, is shown to have been in its origin an impolitic attempt 
to counterpoise one injury by the self-infliction of another; and, 
in the present state of trade, to have not even this justification, 
when only the compensation continued to be paid by us, and the 
grievance for which they were compensated, had ceased to be 
suffered by them. But the full extent of the fallacy of this 
claim of the colonies will only be seen by calling to mind who 
and what the parties are that make it. There is a great fallacy 
hidden under the very term ‘ the colonies,’ as applied in this 
subject. It is continually repeated that the British Parliament 
‘ruined the colonies’ by its Acts of Abolition and Emancipation, 
and that it therefore owes them this protection in compensation. 
For as to the twenty millions, that was the mere price of the 
purchase of their slaves, the capital invested in the persons of 
the slaves, and was no compensation at all for the estates them- 
selves, which had been rendered valueless by withdrawing the 
labourer who cultivated them. Now, were the British West 
Indies thriving states, like the states of North America at the 
time of their independence, inhabited by a growing and equal 
population, supporting their own establishment, regulated by 
equal laws, and having all the elements of independent national 
life, and only kept down by their weakness and the superior 
force of the mother country, who used her strength to inflict an 
injury upon them, there would be some justice in the language 
thus held on their behalf. But the real state of the case was 
quite otherwise. The West Indian islands, notwithstanding the 
advance of trade, and the diffusion of some of the implements of 
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civilisation, were really and truly in an inferior condition, as 
regarded all the important elements of social and political life, 
than they had been in the first century after their settlement, 
while yet mere rude and lawless plantations. At least this is the 
case as far as the European population is concerned. They are 
not in progress towards becoming countries possessing a native 
white race. Property in land does not carry with it birth, 
education and residence; thus Jamaica is not a colony, but a 
huge factory, not owned by its inhabitants, but belonging to 
foreigners; some English nobleman, or great Liverpool firm, 
Lord Sligo, the Duke of Buckingham, Messrs. Park, Hall, and 
Co. &c. &c. These are ‘ the colonies,’ and the profits of their 
sugar manufactories are ‘ the colonial interests,’ of which so much 
is heard. To them, and for their sole use and benefit, is it that 
this tax of two or three millions is claimed to be laid on the 
industrial classes of this country. Who is it that emancipation 
is said to have ruined? Not the negro population, certainly : 
for amid all the difference and contradictory statements of the 
effects of that great measure, there is a general agreement that 
the negro has gained in the possession of all the comforts, advan- 
tages, and luxuries of (at least negro) life. And this, the negro, 
is the true population of the island, being in the proportion of 
nine or ten to one white. But it is not even the small body of 
resident whites, whether employed in trades, or commerce, or the 
proprietors of small estates; their condition is just what it was 
before Emancipation, with the exception of the additional advan- 
tage which they derive from living in the midst of a free, instead 
of aslave population. It is expressly affirmed (Report on Jamaica), 
that the smaller estates, where the proprietor is resident and 
attends to his own cultivation, have not been deteriorated. The 
sole losers, then, by Emancipation have been the large proprie- 
tors, persons whose connexion with the island is just about the 
same that the holder of Mexican stock has with the city of 
Mexico. It is for their benefit, solely, that the price of sugar 
has been maintained so high as to be, in many years, beyond the 
reach of the poorer classes at home; and it is into their pockets 
that parliament, after paying them the full price of their slaves 
(the average price per head paid to the Toute planter was 
£44, 15s. 2d.), has continued for several years, by the effect of the 
late sugar duties alone, to pay two millions sterling. 

‘The mode in which West Indian business is conducted,’ says 
Mr. Macculloch ( Dictionary of Commerce), ‘is as follows:—A 
‘sugar planter forms a connexion with a mercantile house in 
‘London or Liverpool, stipulates foran advance of money on 
‘their part, grants them a mortgage on his estate, and binds him- 
‘ self to send them annually his crop, allowing them the full rate 
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“of mercantile commissions, These commissions are 2} per cent. 
‘on the amount of sugar sold, and of plantation stores sent out, 
‘along with § per cent. on all insurances effected. Persons resi- 
‘dent in the West Indies are almost always hare of capital, and 
‘for obvious reasons. A climate of such extreme heat, and a 
‘ state of society possessing few attractions to persons of education, 
‘ offer no inducement to men of substance in Europe to go thither. 
‘ Those who do go must trust to their personal exertion and the 
‘support of others; and when, after a continued residence they 
‘have made some progress in acquiring a competency, and have 
‘become accustomed to the climate, they hardly ever consider 
‘themselves as settled there for life ; their wish and hope is to 
‘carry their acquisitions so far as to be enabled to pass the re- 
‘mainder of their days comfortably at home. The readiest means, 
‘in the view of the planter, of accomplishing this, is the exten- 
‘sion of his undertakings. This he can only do by borrowing 
‘money, &c.’ 

This, then, enables us to understand the true meaning of the 
phrases ‘decayed prosperity,’ ‘declining condition,’ ‘disastrous 
state,’ so continually repeated of the West Indies. It is simply 
that they are no longer places where,great fortunes can be rapidly 
made; adventurers from England can no longer go out, and at 
the price of a ten years’ sojourn among slaves come back with 
somany thousands ; the home speculator no longer finds them a 

rofitable investment of capital. The inhabitants, the real popu- 
tation of Jamaica, are not worse, they are far better, off than 
they were a century ago. And yet though we have full know- 
ledge that it is the well-being of the mass of the people, and not 
the accumulation of capital in a few hands, that constitutes the 
wealth of a nation, we continue to speak and argue as though 
the sole object of government and legislation was to produce 
high figures in tables of exports. It has been over and over 
demonstrated by writers on political economy, that it is not 
exportation but importation that is the great interest of a coun- 
try; the material well-being of the people is to be judged of, 
not by the number of quarters of wheat they raise, or [reland 
would be one of the best fed countries existing, but by the 
quantity they consume. Notwithstanding this, nothing is more 
common in popular debate than the assumption that it is our 
prime object to find or to make an outlet for our manufac- 
tures. We ought to cultivate the goodwill of Brazil, because 
they consume three millions’ worth of our goods; or, we can 
afford to quarrel with Brazil, but cannot with the United States, 
because the latter are our customers to so much greater an ex- 
tent. One instance in which the shop-keeping spirit invaded our 
public policy may be mentioned. Under the old Sugar Duties Act, 
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which drew the distinction between free and slave-grown sugar, 
it was left to Privy Council to deelare what countries should 
be reputed to be free-labour countries. And among these the 
United States were tacitly included! We did not dare to offend 
them by even the imputation of slavery to them, though they 
possess more slaves than all the other slave countries put together. 
But they are our best customers. 

On the question of the claims of the colonies, as affecting the 
sugar duties, we have but one more observation to make. We 
have shown the fallacy of calling the small body of home mer- 
chants and estate owners ‘ the colonists,’ and of identifying the 
rise and fall of their rate of profits with the colonial interests. 
But we will suppose for the moment, that these gentlemen 
deserve at the hands of this country all the consideration they 
claim, and that in legislating for those islands Parliament ought 
to have their interests primarily in view. Even in that case we 
maintain that they have no claim for compensation for loss in 
consequence of Emancipation. Adopting their mode of speak- 
ing of the ‘decay’ and ‘ruin’ of Jamaica, nothing is more certain, 
than that it was not Emancipation that ‘ruined’ that colony. If 
any one will be at the trouble to retrace the history of the West 
Indian colonies, he will find that they have successively run 
through the cycle of the same ‘ prosperity,’ and the same ‘ decay,’ 
arising from the same causes, long before any anti-slavery move- 
ment commenced. The one great secret of the success of a 
sugar-plantation, for the absence of which no legislative encourage- 
ment, not all the aid of skill, capital, or machinery can compen- 
sate, is a fresh and fertile soil. Each of the islands has had in 
its turn its period of greatness and opulence, from which it has 
gradually declined as the fertility of its soil was gradually ex- 
hausted. The smaller Antilles, Antigua, and Barbadoes, had 
their turn first, and at the beginning of the last century supplied 
almost all the then limited consumption of Europe. But from 
the first introduction of the cultivation of sugar into them, in 
the reign of Charles II., the free white population rapidly dimi- 
nished, and their virgin lands were soon exhausted. Then Jamaica 
rose on their ruins, and by the middle of the century was become 
the largest sugar-producing country in the world. But the extent 
of soil adapted for this purpose is limited in proportion to the 
square superficies of the island, on account of the great extent 
of hilly country it contains. Already, in 1758, the symptoms 
of commercial decay were pointed out by Burke: ‘ The great 
‘ stocks, and the running into a staple which required them, 
‘have, by degrees, devoured the island. It is the nature of vast 
‘stocks to create a kind of monopoly; and it is the nature of 
‘monopoly to aim at great profits from a comparatively little 
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‘produce. Indigo was once very greatly produced in Jamaica, 
‘and it enriched the island to such a degree, that in the parish 
‘of Vere, where this drug was cultivated, they are said to have 
‘had noless than 300 gentlemen’s coaches, a number I do not 
‘ imagine even the whole island exceeds at this day ; and there 
‘is great reason to believe that there were many more persons 
‘of property in Jamaica formerly than there are now, though 
‘they had not those vast fortunes which dazzle us at present.’ 
Jamaica was then eclipsed by the rapid growth of the French 
colony of St. Domingo, which from the desert to which the Spa- 
niards had reduced it by the extirpation of the aboriginal Indians, 
became in the hands of the French the most opulent and pro- 
sperous of the sugar colonies. It was, however, rapidly going 
through the same cycle of destiny as its English predecessors in 
the same career, when its ill-gotten splendour was cut short by 
the revolution. The sudden fall of St. Domingo revived for a 
short time the fortunes of Jamaica, but this was only the effect 
of accident, and the fleeting genius of colonial prosperity speedily 
transferred itself to the fresh soils of Cuba and Brazil, the 
countries which, at the present day, eclipse all the sugar coun- 
tries by the rapid and portentous strides which they make in 
their career of ill-gotten gains. If prophecy of future events is 
ever safe, it is in this instance, from the uniform experience of 
the other sugar plantations, that the fate of Cuba and Brazil 
will not be different; but in the case of the latter country, at 
least, who can set limits to the increase of a wealth which has 
a boundless extent of untouched soil to draw upon? 

It is, then, to the exhaustion of its fresh soil, and the growth 
of Cuba and Porto Rico, that Jamaica owes this decline, not to 
Emancipation. Had it not been for the protective duties, the 
decay of its commercial greatness would have reached its present 
point even before the Act of Abolition. Fifty years ago Hum- 
boldt foresaw and foretold what has since come to pass, ‘ that 
‘the smaller Antilles, notwithstanding their favourable com- 
‘ mercial position, will not be able to maintain competition with 
‘ continental colonies, if these last continue to apply themselves 
‘ with the same ardour as at present to the cultivation of sugar, 
‘ coffee, and cotton. In the physical as in the moral world, 
‘ everything eventually falls into the order prescribed by nature ; 
‘and if a few little spots of which the aboriginal inhabitants 
‘ were exterminated have carried on up to this time a more 
‘ active trade in their productions than the neighbouring conti- 
‘nent, it is only because the inhabitants of Caraccas, New 
‘ Granada, and Mexico have begun very late to profit by the 
‘immense advantages which Nature has given them.’ These 
views were not indeed realized in favour of the particular coun- 
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tries specified by Humboldt, internal revolutions having inter- 
fered with their economical development, but the principle thus 
propounded has proved exactly true, though it is Cuba and Brazil, 
and not Mexico, that has exemplified it. 

It is then quite untrue what is so often repeated by certain 
parties, that their death-blow has been dealt to the West Indies 
by successive Acts of the home legislature, Abolition, Emanci- 
pation, and now lastly the removal of their protective duties. 
That era of West Indian greatness to whose statistics the 
planters of our day look back with longing eye, so far from being 
the natural or normal condition of these colonies, was a forced 
and unhealthy growth, limited by the extent of fresh available 
soil, and on the failure of that resource vainly and variously 
attempted to be bolstered up by artificial restrictions on com- 
merce. Jamaica must be content to succumb to that law of 
decadence, supreme over all human successes, but nowhere more 
conspicuous than in mercantile prosperity, in that which is so 
happily named ‘fortune.’ This, as it is always owing to the 
concurrence of favouring circumstances, in a much greater de- 
gree than to moral or intellectual gifts, is consequently more 
fluctuating and treacherous than that greatness which is founded 
on the sword. Look to the history of Europe, and trace the 
transfer of the monopoly of trade from the 13th century, when 
Genoa supplanted Pisa, and was in its turn eclipsed by Venice; 
how the Venetians gave way to the Dutch, and how England 
wrested the slippery prize from the tenacious hands of the latter. 
Or, as an instance on a smaller scale, we may observe how in 
our own country the road to wealth has shifted from buccaneer- 
ing in the Gulf of Mexico to trading to the Levant, from the 
Levant back again to the South Sea; how the South Sea was suc- 
ceeded by the plunder of India; when the Eastern Indies were 
nearly exhausted, came sugar-growing in the West Indies, and 
after that, during the war, the ‘miracles of Manchester.’ The 
West Indians might as well call on the British Parliament to stop 
the course of Time itself, as require them to give,them back 
their short-lived season of unnatural prosperity. All the varieties 
of manure, all the ingenuities of machinery which Mr. Cobden 
can suggest, will not enable them to compete with Brazil and its 
countless millions of untilled and untrodden acres. But, fortu- 
nately, the substantial welfare of a country, and the happiness 
of its people, whether in the torrid or the temperate zone, does 
not depend on its being able to undersell its neighbours in the 
market of the world. ‘The lurid halo of a vaporous opulence, 
loaded with the groans of the suffering slave, has flitted from 
Jamaica to encircle Cuba. Very far are we from regretting its 
departure. There is now opening onthe West Indies a prospect 
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of a real prosperity, of a far more solid and substantial sort than 
that which it has lost. Its progress in the course of true civili- 
‘zation, begun so hopefully in the 17th century, was only inter- 
rupted by the introduction of sugar cultivation, and the absorption 
of the small estates into the large speculations, as we have already 
described. That process must now be reversed. The false no- 
tion that prosperity depends on exports must be laid aside, and 
internal improvement made the object. Let the number of hogs- 
heads of sugar and pounds of coffee exported dwindle every year; 
so much the better, if that is a symptom of the islands’ getting rid 
of that incubus on their internal growth, the English proprietor 
or mgrtgagee. Instead of great exports producing large returns 
to some unknown and unseen capitalist at home, but tending 
only to dispeople the island and overtask the labourer, we may 
indulge the pleasing anticipation of the formation of a native 
population gradually gaining the habits and feelings of citizens, 
enjoying in return for moderate labour a sufficiency of the com- 
forts and luxuries of civilized life. We could form no better 
wish in behalf of our West Indies than that they should become 
poor, at least that they should make a poor figure in the statis- 
tical tables, and that the contrast should no longer continue 
which is so well drawn in the following passage, between them 
and the French colonies of Martinique and Guadaloupe, islands 
which enjoy a high degree of domestic prosperity, for the very 
reason that they never attained the portentous opulence of St. 
Domingo. 


‘ The houses in S. Pierre (Martinique) have more of a European air than 
in our English colonies; and I must notice, with praise, the existence of 
four booksellers’ shops as large and well-furnished as any second-rate ones 
in Paris. The sight of books to sell in the West Indies is like water in the 
desert, for books are not yet included in plantation stores for our islands. 
The cause is this: the French colonists, whether Creoles or Europeans, 
consider the West Indies as their country; they cast no wistful looks 
towards France; they have not even a packet of théir own; they marry, 
educate, and build, in and for the West Indies, and the West Indies alone. 
In our colonies it is quite different; except a few regular Creoles, to whom 
gratis rum ‘and gratis coloured mothers for their children have become 
quite indispensable, every one regards the colony as a temporary lodging- 
place, where they must sojourn in sugar and molasses till their mortages 
will let them live elsewhere. They call England their home, though many 
of them have never been there; they talk of writing home, and going 
home, and pique themselves more on knowing the probable result of a con- 
tested election in England than on mending their roads, establishing a 
olice, or purifying a prison. The French colonist deliberately expatriates 

imself, the English never. The consequence of this feeling is, that every 
one, that can do so, maintains some correspondence with England, and when 
any article is wanted, he sends to England for it. A different feeling in 
Martinique produces an opposite effect ; in that island very little individual 
correspondence exists with France, and consequently there is that effectual 
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demand for books, wines, jewellery, haberdashery, &c., in the colony itself, 
which enables labour to be divided almost as far as in the mother country.” 
—Coleridge’s Six Months in the West Indies. 


But deeply interesting as is the question of colonial policy, 
or the treatment of the European settlers in the West Indies by 
the mother country, it yields in importance, at least at present, 
to the great problem of the New World, which, as it tends more 
and more to merge into itself, owing to its prodigious increase 
of late years, all the other social questions concerning the north 
as well as south portions of that continent, may well be called 
the ‘ condition of America’ question. Indeed, had the question 
of the sugar duties to be decided solely on colonial or mercantile 
grounds, there would be very little difficulty, without need of 
much commercial experience, in making up our minds as to the 
common-sense view of the matter. But that which embarrasses 
the decision in this case is, that this, like all other West Indian 
questions, is intimately mixed up with the slavery question. 
Legislation cannot touch the sugar-duties in any way without 
at the same time affecting the interests of the slave, and com- 
mitting this country to some line of policy or other in respect 
of them. And thus the slow operation of destruction of the 
colonial monopoly, the gradual process which has been going on 
of removing the prohibitions in their favour, and overturning 
that whole fabric of colonial policy which, originating in the 
shortsighted self-interest of the mother country, had come at 
last to be only an expensive burden on her; this slow but inevi- 
table progress of our legislation has at last, as it was long ago 
foreseen it would do, come across in its path that other line on 
which we had embarked ourselves, that of our anti-slavery 
policy. After the sacrifices, considerable after all deductions, 
and the efforts, certainly undeniable, which we had made for the 
overthrow of slavery, and the public manner in which we had 
pledged ourselves to uncompromising hostility towards it, by 
making treaties expressly with that object, and inserting stipu- 
lations against it in every commercial or maritime treaty we 
concluded with any foreign power, going almost the length of a 
rupture with France in maintenance of the right of search, and 
after owing not a little of that real admiration of English spirit 
and generosity which we obtain (notwithstanding all their jea- 
lousy) from the other nations, to the public position we had 
assumed in the world as the enemies of negro slavery,—it is 
indeed a hard dilemma in which to find ourselves. It seems 
that we must either abandon this lofty position, submit to our 
enemy, acknowledge that we are beaten in the struggle, that 
slavery is far beyond our powers to extirpate, and go through 
all the jeers of foreign nations on this humiliation of our pride, 
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or by continuing to exclude slave-grown sugar not merely admit 
one very extensive exception to our new commercial policy, but 
cut short altogether the grand experiment of free-trade, and 
render nugatory or disastrous all the previous steps we have 
taken in that direction. Thus it is evident that had the question 
of the sugar duties been to be brought to issue on mercantile 
and fiscal grounds alone, there could not have been a moment’s 
hesitation as to the policy and justice of the equalization of the 
duties on all sugars. We must now, therefore, take a short 
review of the other and more important branch of the question, 
and of the whole situation which appears to us to justify the 
measure which has been adopted of the admission of slave-grown 
sugar. 

First, then, a very wide and real difference will be remarked 
between institutions existing within, and institutions existing 
without, the limits of our own country. It is with the former 
alone that our legislature can have to deal directly. To oversee 
and regulate the former is the duty of the government; to 
attempt to oversee or regulate the latter, is either ridiculous 
folly, or impertinent interference. It is folly, where the nation 
with which we propose to interfere is strong, and can laugh at 
the attempt ; it is an insult, where it is weak, and must submit 
to it. It is the office of the British legislature to make laws for 
British subjects, not for Portuguese. Now as to the trade in 
slaves, and the institution of slavery, this country has thought 
itself under a moral obligation wholly to suppress and abolish 
them, and it has done so at great cost, and by great national 
exertion. Since the lst of August, 1834, there is not, nor is it 
possible for there to be, any slave, or slavery in any shape or 
form, under its mildest form, even that of compulsory labour, 
eens criminals alone excepted,) within any portion of the 

ritish dominions. Not only Great Britain, but all our settle- 
ments, colonies, and dependencies, are cleared of all remains of 
personal bondage or servitude.' To be engaged in the slave- 
trade for any British subject, whether directly, or by serving on 
board a slave-ship, is felony, and punishable by transportation. In 
a word, our internal legislation against slavery presents no tokens 
of weakness, compromise, or inconsistency, but is most open, 
straightforward, full, and complete. Personal servitude, with- 
out distinction of colour, country, birth, or race, is entirely 





1 We find from Mr. Babington, that in Great Britain itself villanage was in 
existence till a recent period; many of the labourers in the salt-works and col- 
lieries of Scotland continuing glebe ascripticit till 1775, when Lord Melville, as 
Lord Advocate, brought in a bill to abolish this last relic of British slavery.— 
Babington, p. 168. 
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extirpated from the British dominions, and illegal for the British 
subject. 

Here surely is the natural limit of our legislation. Having 
done thus much, we had not only done all that we ought to have 
done, but all we could do by direct legislation; and we confess 
that it appears to us, that when this country outstepped that 
natural limit, and finding herself at the conclusion of the conti- 
nental war supreme at sea, and with considerable influence on 
land, endeavoured at the Congress of Vienna to apply the phy- 
sical force and moral weight she found herself possessed of, to 
compel other nations to follow her example, to take the same 
steps in their colonies as she had done in hers, and to join her in 
a maritime crusade against slave-traders, that she took a step 
which was at once erroneous in principle and unfortunate in its 
results. It was wrong in principle, because it was an attempt 
to direct opinion by the application of external force, to compel 
another nation to adopt, out of deference to a superior force, 
views for which they were not prepared, and with which they did 
not agree. And it has been accordingly unsuccessful, having only 
served to arouse national pride, and thus to place the slave-trade 
under the protection of one of the most respectable of all senti- 
ments, the sentiment of national independence. No independent 
nation will endure to be told by another nation, ‘ We are more vir- 
‘ tuous than you, and in that capacity have sat in judgment on your 
‘ institutions; we find that of slavery to be bad, and as a penalty 
‘ for it we condemn you to the payment of a fine in our Custom- 
‘house.’ Such language naturally excites the indignation of 
foreign nations. Let us put a parallel case to ourselves (an 
illustration used by Mr. Macaulay): ‘ I know that Ireland has 
‘ been misgoverned, and I have done, and purpose to do, my 
‘best to redress her grievances. But when I take up a New 
* York journal, and read there the rants of President Tyler’s 
‘son, I feel so much disgusted by such insolent absurdity, that 
‘ I am for a moment inclined to deny that Ireland has any reason 
* whatever to complain.’— (Speech in the House of Commons, Feb.26, 
1844.) It is not intended to assert that our responsibility alto- 
gether ceased when we had restrained our own subjects from the 
trade, or that having enfranchised our own slaves we had nothing 
more to do, and might forget the millions who still remained in 
bondage in other countries. As a member of the family of na- 
tions, and more peculiarly as the great commercial metropolis of 
the world, England must lie under an obligation to combat, to 
soften, to remove the evils of negro slavery as long as it shall 
anywhere exist. But to attempt to do this by direct legislation, 
by turning her revenue duties into a penal code for the purpose 
of muleting the nations who still continue to maintain a trade in 
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slaves which she herself has abandoned after leading it for cen- 
turies, to extort stipulations by fear, or, wildest wn see of all, 
to annihilate the trade by an armed force,—these are modes of 
fulfilling that obligation which experience, we should think, has 
fully demonstrated to be utterly futile and impolitic. All direct 
interference only aggravates the evil, causes a just suspicion of 
our motives, and prevents the legitimate influence of our ex- 
ample. So far as this country can at present contribute to the 
amelioration of the condition of the foreign slave, and forward 
the (we fear very distant) period of his enfranchisement, it must 
be by the influence of her example, by the indirect operation of 
opinion, by the arm of reason, by contributing to the spread of 
the principle of freedom, by showing in practice (if it can be 
shown) that free-labour is cheaper than slave-labour, and thus 
enlisting the interests of the slave-owners on her side. It was 
by such means, and not by threats, or prohibitions, that 
France was induced to follow our example in her colonies. 
Let us not, in our public acts as a nation, imitate that painful 
virtue, not uncommonly met with in private life, where an in- 
dividual, having perhaps in a moment of zeal committed himself 
to some act of self-denial, endeavours to alleviate his own un- 
easiness under the privation by forcing all those who are within 
his power to adopt his plan, and preaches up to all his own 
example, till the very name of the virtue in question becomes 
odious. 

This simple principle of non-interference, which is, in fact, 
the basis of the whole code of international law as acted on in 
all other matters, ought to be, surely, the rule here also, and 
affords a plain and well-defined line of demarcation where our 
direct efforts for the destruction of slavery ought to cease. If 
in any of our measures, ¢.g. in the attempt to stop the slave- 
trade by the employment of a naval force, we have gone 
beyond this line, let us honestly avow our error and retrace our 
steps. This simple distinction, too, affords the proper answer 
to an argument that may be urged with some weight, to the 
effect that,—Though it is true we are not consistent—that we 
admit great quantities of other slave-grown produce, such as 
cotton and tobacco, yet, that the admission of sugar is some- 
thing additional, is a new step; that the fact of our having 
already taken so many wrong steps does not render the next in 
the somewhere in one whit less reprehensible; we had better 
stop same direction the course ofevil than nowhere: that slave- 
grown cotton is admitted already, it is a pity it is so; but we 
are not debating about cotton, but about sugar; if we could 
undo what has been done about cotton we would, but at any 
rate we need not add to it the fresh mischief of letting in 
BB2 
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sugar merely for the sake of being consistent—that the addi- 
tional stimulus directly given to the slave-trade by the admission 
of slave-grown sugars is a much greater evil than inconsistency. 
There is certainly much weight in this reasoning. Consistency, 
though very desirable, is not always to be had, nor always to be 
made an object for its own sake, either in public or private con- 
duct, in states or individuals. But if the distinction drawn 
above be kept in view, between legislating for the regulation of 
our own affairs, which it is our duty to do, and legislating for 
the purpose of striking an indirect blow, through our tariff, at 
some institution of our neighbours which we happen to dis- 
approve of, it will be seen that this reasoning falls short of the 
principle on which we take our stand. We do not call upon 
you to admit foreign slave-grown sugar because you admit 
foreign slave-grown cotton, but because we should think it 
equally wrong for you to exclude cotton on the ground of its 
being grown by slaves. When you admitted cotton, though 
slave-grown, you did right, because you acted on the principle 
of non-interference with the internal affairs of neighbouring 
states: continue to do right—admit sugar on the same ground, 
and your consistency will be the guide and measure of your 
doing right. The very same necessity which is pleaded for the 
admission of cotton, is equally strong for the admission of sugar ; 
we could do without cotton quite as easily as we could do with- 
out sugar. The real novelty, the real new measure in the case, 
is our overstepping the line which should confine us from med- 
dling with our neighbours’ concerns by the introduction of the 
distinction between slave-grown and free-grown sugar. All 
foreign articles, whether cotton, coffee, tobacco, indigo, or sugar, 
were originally excluded in favour of the colonial article, and 
not because of their being raised by slave labour. And it was the 
very same ministry (the late) which admitted foreign cotton at a 
reduced rate, without thinking of any distinction between slave 
and free labour, and yet arbitrarily drew that distinction in the 
case of sugar. Can we wonder that foreign nations should 
ascribe such inconsistency to hypocrisy, and charge us with 
interested motives, with secretly protecting our West Indian 
interest under pretence of zeal for the cause of the negro, be- 
cause competition in the sugar-trade affects them, but compe- 
tition in the cotton-trade does not affect them, because they do 
not grow it? To quote again from Mr. Macaulay, the whole of 
whose speech on this question will well repay perusal—‘ If any 
‘such moral obligation to prohibit slave-grown produce really 
‘ exists, the supposition leads to consequences from which every 
‘one of us would recoil, consequences which would throw the 
‘ whole commercial and political system of the world into con- 
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‘fusion. If such moral obligation be in force, then the whole 
‘of our financial legislation is one mass of injustice and inhu- 
‘manity. I am not disputing the paramount authority of moral 
‘ obligation, or setting up pecuniary considerations against moral 
‘ considerations. I know that it would be not only a wicked, 
‘ but a short-sighted policy to aim at making a nation great and 
‘ prosperous by violating the laws of justice. To those laws, 
‘enjoin what they may, I am prepared to submit. But I wil 
‘not palter with them. I will not have two standards of right, 
‘ one to be applied when I wish to protect a favourite interest at 
‘the public cost, and another to be applied when I wish to 
‘replenish the Exchequer, and to give a stimulus to trade. I 
‘ will not have two weights or two measures. I will not blow 
‘ hot and cold, play fast and loose, strain at a gnat and swallow 
‘acamel.’ (House of Commons, Feb. 26, 1844.) 

There are those who, conscious of the justice of this reasoning, 
admit that a wrong has been committed by the admission of the 
cotton of the United States, and would vindicate the national 
honour by the resignation of this benefit, and call on the nation 
to retrace its steps here at however great a further sacrifice of 
interest. Such was the argument of the Bishop of Oxford in 
the House of Lords. But supposing for an instant that such a 
chimera should be realized, that the legislature should be willing 
to ruin our whole cotton manufacture in vindication of its con- 
sistency, how very far shou!d we still be from anything like a 
complete compliance with the supposed moral obligation to 
abstain from all products of slavery as from an accursed thing, 
and to do nothing to promote or forward it, however remotely or 
indirectly. To do this would demand not merely that we should 
entirely forego the use of coffee, tobacco, and cotton, destroy 
our manufactures, and pay an extravagant and exhausting tax 
on our sugar, but the whole system of trade, of exchange, must 
come to a standstill. For what is the case at present with this 
commerce? If we have any commercial intercourse whatever 
with slave-owning nations, even though we will not take their 
produce ; nay, if we have intercourse, and exchange commodities 
with those nations only which have no slaves themselves, but 
who take the goods of those slave-owning nations, we so far 
become purchasers of the produce of slave-labour. We cannot, 
in fact, keep ourselves clear from participation in this guilt, if 
guilt it be, unless we were to give up commerce altogether, burn 
our shipping, fill up our harbours, and build Bishop Berkeley’s wall 
of brass all round our country. For what becomes of the sugar 
of Cuba, for example, when it is excluded from the English 
market? Why it finds a market somewhere else. The merchant 
takes it to the Mediterranean, to St. Petersburgh; he searches 
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out a market anywhere, sells his cargo, and obtains in exchange 
goods which he brings straight to England, and obtains with 
them a supply of our manufactured goods. We will not take 
his sugar, but we take the price for which he sold it to another. 
The utmost that our exclusion of slave sugar from our markets 
(we never even professed to exclude it from our ports) effects, is 
to put the merchant, the dealer in Cuba sugars, to a good deal 
of extra trouble, and cause a great loss to the English consumer, 
and to the English merchant. It is just the same (to quote an 
illustration of Lord John Russell) as if an individual was to 
come to a shopkeeper and offer him some sugar which he had 
stolen from a warehouse, and the shopkeeper was to say to 
him, ‘No, I will not buy this, you have stolen it; I will not 
‘purchase stolen goods: but I know a neighbour who has no 
‘such scruples, go and sell to him, and I will give you, in return, 
‘ whatever may be the value of the article you have stolen; but 
‘I will not touch the article itself.’ This is a plain statement of 
the amount of participation we must necessarily have in the 
profits of slave-labour, even supposing, (a supposition which it is 
quite impossible could ever be realized,) we could rigidly exclude 
all slave produce itself from our markets. But the inconsis- 
tencies in which we were practically involved, while the law 
stood as it was, were almost ludicrous. For example :—During 
the whole time that the distinction between free and slave-grown 
sugar was maintained, and while in and out of Parliament, the 
most urgent appeals were being made to the House and the nation 
that we should have nothing to do with the consumption of slave- 
grown sugar, it was notorious that we were refining the whole of 
the sugar of Cuba and Brazil that was being exported to the con- 
tinent. It was shipped in the raw state for this country, landed 
in bond, refined by British skill and machinery, and then ex- 
rted to Hamburgh and Genoa for the use of the German and 
talian consumer. There was no end to these and similar 
inconsistencies, so long as that distinction was maintained. 
‘Cases of conscience’ (it is well said) ‘must not be unneces- 
‘ sarily ning or too subtly investigated. To say that 
‘ every one who shares in the common benefits of civilization is 
‘ answerable for his share of all the moral evil at the expense 
‘of which these benefits are produced, would be nearly equi- 
‘ valent to a sentence of banishment from the world. But in 
‘this particular instance the distinction between direct and 
‘ indirect participation in the gain arising from slavery and the 
‘ slave-trade, does appear to me too minute to be substantial and 
‘honest. While we retained the system of slavery in our 
‘ colonies, it was most justly said that we could not lay the 
‘ guilt of it, whatever that may be, to the account of our 
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‘ planters, while we were enriching ourselves at home by im- 
‘porting their produce in exchange for our own goods. In 
‘ what way is the American government, or the cotton planter 
‘of Louisiana, or the cabinet of Spain, or the tobacco-grower 
‘ of Cuba, precluded from making the same reply to us, when 
‘we taunt them with the miseries which their institutions en- 
‘gender? We speak of the blood-cemented fabric of the pro- 
‘ sperity of New Orleans or the Havana; let us look at home. 
‘ What raised Liverpool and Manchester from provincial towns 
‘to gigantic cities? What maintains now their ever active 
‘ industry, and their rapid accumulation of wealth? The ex- 
‘change of their produce with that raised by the American 
‘slaves: and their present opulence is as really owing to the 
‘ toil and suffering of the negro, as if his hands had excavated 
‘ their docks and fabricated their steam-engines. Every trader 
‘ who carries on commerce with those countries, from the great 
‘ house which lends its name and funds to support the po of 
‘the American bank, down to the Birmingham manufacturer, 
‘who makes a shipment of shackles to the African coast, is in 
‘ his own way an upholder of slavery ; and I do not see how any 
‘consumer, who drinks coffee or wears cotton, can escape from 
‘the same sweeping charge. —( Merivale: Lectures on Coloniza- 
tion, vol. i. Lect. 11.) 

And if the principle is wrong of attempting indirect inter- 
ference by legislation with the internal affairs of other nations, 
much more is it a violation of the principle of non-interference 
to attempt to coerce them by an armed force to the measures 
we require them to adopt. ‘The strong resist, as the United 
States have done, our requisition of the right of search; the 
weak elude by craft and dissimulation, as the Brazilians did the 
stipulations of the treaty lately expired, while it yet remained in 
force. It may be said, indeed, and with some truth, that slavery 
and the slave-trade stand on very different grounds in this respect. 
That even admitting the principle for which we contend, that 
one nation has no right to interfere with the domestic arrange- 
ments of another, and that the British legislature cannot inflict 
penalties on Spain, because Spain chooses to keep slaves, yet 
that the trade in African slaves, being of the nature of piracy, 
is strictly within the limits of international law, and a case which 
calls for the interference of any foreign power in the name of 
humanity, and therefore more especially of that power which 
claims to have, and till lately carried out the claim, a maritime 
supremacy. If, however, we could establish the legitimacy of our 
attempts to suppress the trade on the coast of Africa by means 
of an armed naval force, the experience of some years must now 
have convinced the most sanguine of the fruitlessness of such 
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endeavours. We have not only not succeeded in cutting short 
that trade, but it has increased under our hands both in extent 
and in intensity of its horrors. 

1. In extent. It has been computed, by the Society for the 
Civilization of Africa, that the numbers exported from Africa 
at the date of the year 1840, were as two to one compared with 
1807. From the very nature of the trade it is obvious that it 
is impossible to have accurate returns of the numbers; but the 
late Sir Fowell Buxton, in the last edition of his work on the slave 
trade, published in 1839, gives on sufficient evidence a total of 
150,000 negroes as imported annually into the Western hemi- 
sphere. This number he has proved; but as it is, of course, the 
interest of all concerned in it to carry on the illicit traffic as 
secretly as possible, it is quite certain that a very large number 
reach the shores of America, which is never ascertained by the 
inquiries and researches of those who are declared enemies of 
the trade. Every thing that violence, artifice, popular counte- 
nance, and official connivance can do is done in the slave 
countries to conceal the extent of the traffic. ‘In Cuba,’ writes 
our Spanish Ambassador in 1837, ‘a special privilege of enter- 
‘ing the harbour after dark, denied to all other vessels, is 
* granted to the slaver; and with all the servants of the govern- 
‘ment the misconduct of the persons concerned in the trade 
‘ finds favour and protection, and they are thus encouraged and 
‘enabled to set the government of the mother country at 
‘ defiance.’ Notwithstanding the barbarizing effects of a life 
spent in the midst of gangs of slaves, and the habitual exercise 
of a tyrannical and irresponsible authority over life and limb of 
a fellow-creature ; the Spanish planter has a secret conscious- 
ness that he is wrong, he cannot bear the prying eyes of 
Europeans, and though as determined as ever not to relinquish 
his gainful pursuit, yet strives to do what he does do in the 
dark, ‘Thus the amount of 150,000 can only be taken as an 
approximate number, which is thus distributed between the two 
great slave-countries,—Cuba, 60,000, Brazil, 78,000. But it is 
well known that slaves are imported into Porto Rico. And 
with respect to the Spanish states of South-east America, Mr. 
Buxton furnishes the following evidence. From Buenos Ayres, 
Mr. Hood, the Consul, writes to Lord Palmerston in 1833, 
that ‘ the dormant spirit of slave trading has been awakened; 
‘ the Aquila Primera, a schooner belonging to this place, and 
‘ under this flag, was fitting to proceed to the coast of Congo for 
‘a cargo of slaves, and other fast-sailing vessels were in request 

for the same service. The Uraguese minister did not deny that 
‘the government were cognisant of the proceedings, and con- 
‘ fessed that they had given their concurrence to the proposal of 
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‘importing 2000 colonists from the coast of Africa, which he 
‘ considered a fair and legitimate trade. A company of merchants 
‘ had, it was said, given him a considerable bribe to permit this 
‘importation. In 1835, no less than twenty vessels under the 
‘ Portuguese flag landed slaves on the coast near Monte Video. 
‘ In 1834 the Rio da Pinta, of 202 tons, under the flag of Monte 
‘ Video, was seized with licence from the authorities to import 
€ 650 colonists, with 521 slaves on board, men, women and chil- 
‘dren.’ These facts relating to these Spanish countries, which 
have only been accidentally collected by Sir Fowell Buxton, 
can therefore only be regarded as specimens of what is of 
ordinary occurrence, and are themselves no data on which to 
found any calculation as to numbers, but they are remarkable 
as showing how the trade is gaining ground in countries in 
which it had been hitherto unknown; it is spreading to these 
new states, who are thus making the first use of their flag, 
which they owe chiefly to this country, to thwart our 
endeavours, and to engage themselves in a traffic which it is 
one of our main objects to put down. 

Another newly opened demand for slaves is furnished by 
Texas, into which Sir F. Buxton was assured on good authority 
that 15,000 slaves were imported from Africa in 1837. To 
these may be added importations into the southern states of the 
union, which it is certain take place, (and now with greater ease 
as the American flag is safe from our search,) but of which it is 
impossible to get anything like an estimate. But with respect 
to Brazil, Sir F. Buxton’s computation is far too low. Ban- 
dinell, in 1838, computed the annual importation at 94,000; but 
data furnished by Mr. Nelson, who writes in the present year, 
lead us to conclude that even this number is below the mark. 
He says that the Brazilian planters estimate the waste of slave 
life at ten per cent. per annum. Now the slave population of 
the Brazils is 3,000,000, which at this rate gives a mortality of 
300,000 annually. But taking for granted that numerical pre- 
caution has carried the estimate of the waste of this the most 
costly part of agricultural speculation to the very highest 
extreme, and that it is also drawn from the class most exposed 
to the causes of mortality, and that the domestic slaves enjoy a 
longer average term of life, and, on these grounds, we ought 
perhaps to reduce the average mortality of all classes of slaves 
in Brazil to 7} instead of 10 per cent. Even then the number 
of deaths will stand at 225,000 per annum. To replenish this 
enormous waste of life, the reproductive power of the slave 
population is wholly inadequate. The slave does not naturalize 
or thrive in Brazil, at least he is prevented from doing so by the 
cruel arrangements of the proprietors. For while the supply 
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from Africa is so abundant, and the price of a full-grown negro 
so low, the attempt to supply the demand by propagation is 
considered as expensive and absurd. The planter has but to go 
into the slave market, and there at a moderate price procure any 
number of slaves of either sex and every available age; it is not 
likely, therefore, that he will await the slow processes of nature, 
and undergo all the expense and risk attendant upon infancy 
and childhood, and the loss of the labour of a certain portion of 
the females, which such a process would require. The peculiar 
cruelty attendant on such a condition of things will be obvious 
at once. On all estates the disproportion of female to male 
slaves is very great; on not a few in the interior of the country, 
the number of females is regulated merely by the domestic ser- 
vice of the establishment, and there are some in which there is 
not a female to be found; such is the aversion of the proprietors 
of the soil to be encumbered withany hands which cannot perform 
the highest amount of labour, and which are not always of avail. 
Even in the city the female negro suffers a depreciation in 
value the moment she becomes a mother, and is often punished 
for the last and least exalted social intercourse her degraded 
position still places within her reach. These circumstances con- 
sidered, Mr. Nelson’s estimate of 125,000 as supplied by natural 
propagation from a body of 3,000,000 of slaves will be admitted 
to be rather beyond than below the mark. But even on that 
estimate the supply drawn from Africa will amount to 100,000 
per annum. 

The same conclusion may be drawn from a different set of 
data. 

‘The number of negroes imported into Rio alone, in the 
‘ year 1820, when the traffic was legal, and when there could be 
‘ no object in concealing or misrepresenting it, was 20,075. The 
‘ amount of coffee exported from the same harbour for that year 
‘ was 80,000 bags. In 1844, the slave trade being no longer 
‘lawful, the number of negroes surreptitiously introduced of 
‘course appears not, but the returns for that year state the 
‘ export of coffee to have been 1,189,523 bags. ‘The connexion 
‘ which necessarily exists between produce and labour will enable 
‘the reader to draw his own conclusions with regard to the 
‘ increase of slave traffic which has taken place during the inter- 
‘val. Another proof may be drawn from the number of vessels 
‘and the amount of capital employed in the trade between 
‘ Rio and Africa. During the year 1843, forty vessels were 
‘ cleared from the Custom House of Rio for the different Por- 
‘ tuguese settlements on the coast. They were freighted with 
‘ coffee, sugar, tobacco, rice, rum, and 50,000 pounds worth of 
‘ English manufactured goods.’— Nelson, pp. 38, 39. 
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From these data it will be seen that Sir T. F. Buxton’s 
estimate of 150,000 negroes annually imported into the Western 
World is far too low. But the number which actually reach 
the shores of America is only a small remnant of the immense 
expenditure of human life which the trade, in its several steps, 
of capture, march to the coast, detention there, and finally the 
passage, occasions. 

2. For the horrors of the middle-passage, dreadful as they 
always were, have been directly augmented by the measures we 
have adopted for the suppression of the trade. The risk of 
capture by our cruisers has operated in two ways on the slave- 
adventurer’s ingenuity. By one he is prompted to equip vessels 
well-founded, and in which stowage is sacrificed to speed, a class 
of vessels known by the name of American clippers, so that 
should a cruiser bear in sight, the slaver has still a good chance 
of safety in flight. But the favourite plan of the Brazilian slave- 
adventurer is to purchase any old and worn-out craft he can 
come by, and providing her at the cheapest possible rate with 
stores, fit her out with a view to stowage alone. This plan goes 
on a calculation of chances; the profit is so great, that if but 
one out of three, according to Mr. Jackson, of the Commission- 
ers’ Court of Sierra Leone, or one out of five, according to 
Mr. Nelson, make a successful run, he still pockets a considerable 
profit. For the vigilance of our marine, though totally inef- 
fectual for its object, has afforded the slave-trader a plausible 
excuse for at once cheapening his commodity on the coast of 
Africa, and raising its price in the market of Brazil. He gives 
less than he did before our squadrons were stationed there, and 
sells for more. As to the former, or the price given at the 
baracoon, it will vary very much according to circumstances. 
Sometimes, when the supply is large, or the vigilance of the 
English cruisers off a noted baracoon prevents all egress, and 
keeps the slave-ships rotting in the rivers, the value of the negro 
suffers a great depreciation, and they are often disposed of 
at any price to get rid of the expense of maintaining them. 
Should this continue long, and, while the stream of fresh victims 
keeps pouring on from the interior, no market be found for 
them, they are often chained two and two together, and sunk in 
rotten boats in the river; or small-pox, or dysentery, engendered 
by the close confinement of the baracoon, breaks out among 
them, and sweeps them away by hundreds; or, again, they are 
abandoned by their keepers, and left to perish by starvation. 
Of the aggravation (if possible) of the cruelties of the middle- 
passage by the system of close conn which is had recourse to 
to compensate for the increased risk of capture, Mr. Nelson’s 
book affords sufficient evidence. He was a medical officer of 
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the ‘Crescent,’ a frigate which is dismantled and permanently 
moored in the harbour of Rio for the reception, medical treat- 
ment, and accommodation of such negroes as may be taken off the 
coast of Brazil. This frigate, during the time she has been 
so employed, viz., from April 1840 to 1845, had received on 
board the cargoes of eight full slavers, amounting in all to about 
3,000 negroes. We shall not give any of the horrible details, 
which are sickening even to read of; we only point our readers’ 
attention to the conclusion drawn, that the tendency of the 
efforts to suppress the trade by an armed naval force has been 
to induce the trader to crowd his hold and decks, and allow less 
space for his miserable victims, in order to compensate for 
the risk of capture. For some time it was the practice of the 
slavers, when chased by a British frigate, to throw the slaves 
overboard, as they could not be made prize of as slavers unless 
slaves were actually taken on board. While this was the case, 
it was not uncommon for the pursuing vessel to see hundreds of 
negroes precipitated into the sea before their eyes from the decks of 
theslaver, while her path through the water was dyed with the blood 
of the unhappy wretches by the sharks that followed in her wake. 
This expedient, however, was somewhat checked by the intro- 
duction of clauses into the treaties with the various nations, by 
which the fittings of a slave-ship and the nature of the cargo 
may be brought into any of the Slave Commissioners’ Courts as 
evidence. But after what has been stated, we shall not be sur- 
prised when we find that the increase of mortality on the 
numbers brought to the coast for sale, and on the passage, 
has increased since 1807 (according to the same Report of the 
African Civilization Society) from 17 to 25 per cent.’ 

3. And if the cruelty to which the slave is subjected has been 
only aggravated by our interference, let us look for a moment 
at the case of those whom we employ to enforce that inter- 
ference, and we shall find that what that service inflicts on the 
officers and seamen of our own navy is another and no trifling 
item to be added to the amount of evil produced by this 
ill-advised system. During a long series of years, during which 
the experiment of suppressing the trade by an armed force has 
been tried, we have been exposing our own sailors to the deadly 
influences of the pestilential shores of Africa. Thousands and 
thousands of these brave men have fallen victims. Again and 





1A licence to trade to the coast of Africa, found in a slave-brig which had 
sailed from Monte Video in 1834, and had fallen into the hands of a British frigate, 
was accompanied by a curious document, purporting to be an application from the 
owners of the slaver for licence to import ‘650 colonists, and 250 more to cover 
the deaths on the voyage.’ 
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again has the flag waved over silent and deserted decks. The 
story of the ‘ Eclair’ is fresh in our memories. In that instance 
was brought home to our own doors what is of frequent occur- 
rence on the African station. According toa return moved for 
by Mr. Hume, and presented to Parliament in August last, the 
average force employed in the past year, 1845, for the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade, was 56 ships, manned by 9,289 men, 
which had cost £706,454. Out of this number, there had been 
259 deaths, and 271 invalided. The proportion borne by the 
deaths to the invalided speaks for itself. And for what has all 
this expenditure of valuable life, and this permanent ruin of 
health and constitution been incurred? Serious as is the sacri- 
fice, yet had it answered in any measure the end proposed, 
had it proportionately diminished the waste of life in the African 
populations, or stanched the ever-flowing wound in the side 
of that ill-fated continent, it would be some consolation to the 
country, and the families, of the gallant men who are thus sacri- 
ficed. The plan, indeed, of suppressing the trade by means of 
our naval supremacy, must be admitted to be, at first view, 
very feasible, and it would be most unreasonable to censure 
those by whom it was originated. The feats which our nav 
had performed in the way of sweeping the seas, and blockading 
long lines of coast in the teeth of powerful foes, might well 
encourage the expectation that they would find little difficulty 
in annihilating a piratical traffic carried on by a band of ruffian 
adventurers. It was a scheme formed in a noble and generous 
spirit, founded on the most reasonable hopes of success, and car- 
ried on with vigilance, perseverance and intrepidity, in bearing 
up against an enemy far more formidable than any human arm,— 
a deadly climate. But it has failed, utterly and entirely failed ; 
surely if experience proves anything, it has proved this. More 
negroes are every year brought to the coast; more perish on the 
middle-passage ; more are imported into the slave countries than 
in the preceding year. We have for thirty years lined the coast 
of Africa with sailing vessels, and are now blockading the prin- 
cipal rivers with steamers; we have engaged the co-operation or 
consent of most of the maritime powers, and have reaped 
nothing from all our efforts but augmented suffering to the 
negro race, and a wholly unrecompensed expenditure of money 
and life to ourselves. Can there be any doubt that this system 
ought to be immediately abandoned ? 

But what, then, it may be said, must we do? If we thus 
acknowledge, as indeed it would be mere obstinacy not to 
acknowledge, that we have been beaten, that the natural course 
of events, or if we choose rather to say the cupidity of wicked 
men, has proved an overmatch for our naval strength,—are 
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we to resign ourselves helplessly to the consequences, and sit 
quietly by and see the growth of this tremendous evil, the 
monster wickedness of these latter days, without any attempt 
to remedy it? Nay, are we even to share in it, and profit by 
it, indirectly, indeed, but still really, by buying and using the 
produce of all this misery and crime? 

The only answer that sober truth will permit us to make to 
this question, is one which can be but little consoling or satis- 
factory. Perhaps, indeed; there is hardly room here for inquir- 
ing what we ought to do, what line of conduct we should like 
to pursue as a nation, when it is so abundantly obvious what we 
must do, whether we like it or no. We see no help for it, 
but patiently to acquiesce in what we cannot remedy or even 
alleviate. We have heard but of three possible remedies for 
this social disease suggested. Two of them, suppression of the 
trade by armed force, and discouragement by disuse of slave 
produce, have been tried, with what success we have endea- 
voured to show. The third, the favourite scheme of Sir T. 
F. Buxton, is that of African civilization ; the endeavour, by an 
increased and systematic intercourse of the European nations 
with the African tribes in their own homes, both by means 
of missionaries of religion, and the various intercourse of 
commerce, to soften their manners, to put an end to their now 
endless petty warfare, (the original source and supply of the 
slave-trade,) and so far to open their eyes to their own interests 
as to show them that a trade in other articles besides human - 
flesh would be more for their advantage. This scheme, which 
is not without some plausibility, we have not now leisure to 
discuss. We will only make two remarks upon it: First, that 
when we call to mind what has been the invariable result of the 
intercourse between the civilized European and the semi-barba- 
rian, or the unreclaimed savage, we should have much more to 
fear than to hope from such intercourse in the present instance, 
even were it possible that it should be established. But there 
is an obstacle which we regard as (at least so far as present ex- 
perience serves to guide us) quite insuperable in the way of 
such an intercourse, even were it desirable. We need hardly 
say, we allude to the climate, an enemy which the European 
constitution has hitherto been found quite unable to contend 
with. What else is it, but this superhuman foe, which has 
hitherto kept at bay the energy of commerce, defied the spirit 
of covetousness, and baffled even the self-devotion of the jesuit- 
missionary ? What else, while every corner of the globe, the 
remotest islands in the South Sea, the summits of the Andes, the 
recesses of the Poles, have been visited and revisited, described 
and surveyed, till they are as familiar to us as any English 
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county, has kept the interior of Africa as much an unknown 
region as it was to Herodotus or Ptolemy? Until we can over- 
come this primary obstacle, until we can find some antidote, 
which will enable us to inhale the pestilential air of those 
swampy forests with impunity, central Africa will continue as 
impenetrable to us for all purposes of admixture to any extent 
with its varied populations, as if it was a country in the moon; 
till we can live there, we cannot think of civilizing the in- 
habitants. 

It is in great measure from a want of adequate knowledge of 
the magnitude of the evil, that such sanguine cnthigutientions 
been formed by many of its speedy remedy. By the side of the 
massive proportions of this monster evil, its enormous spread, 
and the prospects of a further diffusion, only limited by the 
ocean which bounds the continent of America, the force of a 
single nation, however wise, wealthy, or powerful, is but a puny 
arm. ‘This negro slavery is not the offspring of yesterday, not 
the result of certain temporary causes, to pass away when they 
no longer exist; it is the slow and gradual growth of 400 years, 
the inevitable condition of the settlement of the European race 
in the New World. Beginning with the discovery of America 
by Europeans, it has grown with their growth there, and fol- 
lowed their steps. And as the filling and replenishing that vast 
region with the white race is as yet but in its first beginning 
and infancy, so this dark shadow which attends upon it, enormous 


as it now seems, is as yet but in its bud and germ. A a 


and a curse has every step been that the white man has 
advanced into the forest ; cruelty and bloodshed have marked his 
path. He found these countries in the possession of native 
races, in various stages of civilization. What has become of 
them? They were made to labour for him, and sunk beneath 
their labour, used up in his service. The aboriginal races were 
annihilated by slavery before the African coast was had recourse 
to. Whole nations were wiped from the face of the earth; 
millions of human beings were immolated by the white man 
before he laid his hands on a single African. Singular self- 
delusion! While we are reviewing with complacency our 
progress in cultivation and refinement, and proving that Christi- 
anity and civilization have banished the stain of slavery from 
Europe, under the auspices, and in the name of Christianity and 
_ Civilization, we are spreading through regions of at least five 
times the extent of Europe, a slavery, compared with which that 
of the feudal ages, which we think it so much to be delivered 
from, was a light and easy service. What are the bloody deeds 
which we execrate at home, which we boast that the progress of 
humanity and enlightenment has secured us from a repetition 
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of—massacres of the Albigenses, Sicilian vespers, eves of St. 
Bartholomew, campaigns of the Duke of Alva,—what are they, 
all put together, to the deliberate, ordinary, matter-of-course, 
calculated-on, annual consumption of life in the sugar-grounds 
and cotton plantations of America?' These deeds we speak 
of, too, were either wrought from good sentiments misdirected, 
as from religious zeal, or were reprobated at the time by the 
moral sense of the whole Christian community. But the whole- 
sale and systematic murders of the tropical slave-countries are 
perpetrated solely from the spirit of covetousness; they are 
sacrifices to the lust of gain, and-are entirely approved of and 
sanctioned by the public opinion of those countries. It may be, 
indeed, as we have before hinted, that a faint echo of the public 
opinion of the Old World now and then disturbs the repose of the 
Spanish or American planter; he is made uneasy when he thinks 
the eye of a European is upon his lash, or his branding-iron. But 
this is an external and accidental discomposure of a moment. 
Accustomed to such an arrangement of society from their birth, 
they never think of discussing, as a practical question, the right 
and the wrong, the to be, or not to be, of slavery ; it seems no 
more a hardship or a cruelty to them that a negro should be 
worked to death in the fields, than it does to us that a horse should 
be worked to death in a cab or anomnibus; and they regard 
any one who lectures or preaches the abolition of slavery much 
in the same light as we regard one who preaches the discontinu- 
ance of animal food and the disuse of the shambles. If he ever 
by any chance is roused to speculate on the subject, there are 
not wanting abundance of arguments which seem to him to 
establish that peculiar position which the negro happens to 
occupy towards himself as being an ordinance of nature, and in 
complete accordance with the immutable fitness of things; just 
as it seemed to the trapper in one of Cooper’s novels, to be 
‘clear agin both reason and Scripture,’ to forbid shooting an 
Indian when you could come within reach of him. The wisest 
Greek philosophy did not rise superior to the social condition of 
its own age and country ; that the barbarian, 7.¢., all the world 
besides, was born the thrall of the Hellenic race, was accepted 
by it as a fundamental axiom of politics. The same maxim, only 
inverting its terms, was current on the other side of the /Xgean, 
God had made the whole world to be subjects of the Persians. 
And so the Brazilian, himself but the half-blood offspring of the 
‘ Lusian slave, the lowest of the low,’ regards the black race as 
nata servituti,a bountiful provision of Providence, to enable the 





1 «The duration of life for a sugar-mill slave in Louisiana does not exceed seven 
years,’— Featherstonhaugh, vol. i. p. 120. 
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white man to dwell between the tropics, and finds negro-slavery 
ratified in Scripture by the curse pronounced on the children of 
Ham. 

Nowhere does slavery wear so natural an appearance, or 
seem so thoroughly at home, as in the Brazils. Not even in 
ancient Rome was all labour and the arts more entirely re- 
nounced by the freeman. Slave-labour is there not merely 
employed in the fields, and in those tasks which the climate 
renders impossible to the white man, but is introduced into 
every department of manual industry. Hence every employ- 
ment implying manual skill and ingenuity is held degrading. 
Accordingly, to Frenchmen is resigned the mystery of the 
scissars and the needle; to Portuguese adventurers the ignoble 
duty of retail shopkeeping; and to the English, Germans, and 
Americans, the care of supplying the country with foreign 
necessaries and luxuries. Or if the Brazilian does condescend to 
the least laborious of these undignified methods of earning a 
livelihood,—that of opening a shop,—this is the Oriental style in 
which he discharges its obligations :— 

‘I am amused at the apparent apathy of the Brazilian shopkeepers. If 
they are engaged, as now is not unfrequently the case, in talking politics, 
or reading a newspaper, or perhaps only enjoying a cool seat in the back 
of their shops, they will often say they have not the article inquired for, 
rather than rise and fetch it; and if the customer persists, and points it out 
in the shop, he is coolly desired to get it for himself, and lay down the 
money. —Graham’s Brazil. 


Nothing can be more helpless, socially speaking, than the Bra- 
zilian. At home, he is at the mercy of his slave for all domestic 
comforts; abroad, his entire trust, whether for amusement or 
business, for necessaries or superfluities, is on foreigners. Slavery 
seems to have sapped his self-dependence, enervated his energies, 
and thrown him, a helpless creature, on the services of others. 
From slavery to the slave-trade the step is small and easy; and 
we shall not be surprised that one to whom it is quite natural 
to be served by slaves, should find it quite as natural to suppl 
himself with a commodity so indispensable in the mode he finds 
established, viz., by the slave-trade. And a trade whose profits 
are so high, a speculation of such brilliant promise, is almost the 
only one which overcomes Brazilian indolence. 


‘ When we glance at the vast difference between the trifling sum paid in 
the slave-market of Africa and that received in Brazil for a negro slave, we 
shall perceive at once what an irresistible temptation is held out to the 
cupidity of lawless and unprincipled men; and it will not require much 
acuteness to foresee what dangers will be braved, and what ingenuity will 
be exercised, to grasp so glittering a prize. An additional inducement, 
were any required, to engage ruffians in a speculation of this description, is 
furnished by the insignificance of the sum required to fit it out. Scarcely 
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a needy Portuguese adventurer from the old country but holds out to his 
dazzled imagination the hope that, in time, the land of his adoption will 
supply him with the means to try his fortune in the great Brazilian lottery 
of slave-trading, in which the prizes are in such goodly proportion to the 
blanks, that it is more the dread of not being able to purchase a ticket than 
any misgiving about its probable success, which awakens his anxiety. From 
the road-side “venda,” or hedge-alehouse, whither the recent Portuguese 
immigrant is glad to betake himself to obtain the means of bare subsist- 
ence, he looks with a half-confident eye to the gaudy chacaras or villas of 
his hoary precursors, and promises himself to raise, from anticipated profits, 
such a one, some day or other, for himself. The slave-dealers are the 
nabobs of the Brazils, they form the dazzling class of the parvenu miilion- 
aires. Do you see that nondescript building, with its stuccoed front and 
green painted balconies, surmounted by vases and plaster images from the 
heathen mythology, and surrounded by a garden, in which elaborate foun- 
tains, stucco figures, and brick and mortar borders to the walks and flower- 
plots, leave scarcely any room for the flowers themselves? That is the 
chacara, or country residence, of a slave-dealer, a man who, twenty years 
ago, landed in the Brazils with scarcely a testoon in his pocket; who com- 
menced his career by keeping a venda, but closed that to open a retail 
warehouse, which the ferret eye of British competition no sooner beheld 
than it fostered into noxious respectability by the obliging accommodation 
of unlimited credit. The man was shrewd; he saw his store filled with 
goods which did not belong to him; and, being of a speculative turn, he 
ventured a part of them in the slave-trade. But Fortune, less indulgent 
than the British creditor, frowned on his first effort. The vessel in which 
he had embarked his goods, or the slaves obtained in exchange for them, 
was captured on the coast by a British cruiser, and his dreams for the pre- 
sent of a rapid fortune ended, as dreams usually do, in nothing. Mean- 
while, the bills drawn at no early date became due, or, to be more exact, 
his debtor account to the English dealer began to wax old, and payment 
was gently urged by the creditor. The ready shrug of the shoulders, and 
the characteristic paciencia meu senhor, were all he had at his disposal, at 
least all he intended to give. And here the uninitiated might conclude the 
matter was atan end. But no; neither the creditor nor the debtor were to 
be so baffled. The homely adage, “ In for a penny, in for a pound,” influ- 
enced the former, while the hope of retrieving his loss spurred on the latter 
to a second venture. And so it was arranged. More goods were furnished, 
another slaving trip was tried, and proved successful. The previous dis- 
appointment was now amply made up by the present profits ; confidence 
was restored, avarice received a fresh impulse, the speculation was repeated 
again and again, and the speculator was finally enabled to perpetrate that 
absurdity in stone and mortar, and to live, as its owner, in a style of vulgar 
profusion. 

‘ Such is an episode from a road-side conversation one may hear any day 
from an old resident in the Brazils, and such the prospect which stimulates 
the ambitious adventurer in that country to engage in a speculation, one 
successful hit in which is a fortune.’—Nelson, p. 64, &c. 


So natural, so rooted in their institutions and manners, is 
slavery: it is much more like an impossibility that the Bra- 
zilians should exist without slaves than that we should exist 
without the coffee or tobacco which is raised by those slaves. 

To those who still ask, is there, then, nothing that we can do 
towards the abolition of this great evil? we answer, much; but 
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it must be done in the right place. The advice of the Greek 
historian to his countrymen, when they cast their mutual failings 
in one another’s teeth, was, that they should go home each with 
the burden of his own misdoings. Let what we have to do be 
done at home. While the Dorsetshire labourer is supporting a 
family upon tenpence a day; while the Irish peasant is naked 
and starving; while the children in the manufacturing districts 
are growing up diseased, ignorant, and heathen, there is always 
plenty to be done. We do not speak of these domestic sores in 
a spirit of taunt, but as pointing the direction to which our 
efforts should be applied. But we cannot expect that the Bra- 
zilian should be equally forbearing when we taunt him with his 
negro-slavery ; when we go out of our way to tell him that his 
trade in slaves is quite wrong, that he ought not to encourage 
the trade, or even to have slaves at all, can we wonder that he 
asks us, If we ever heard of a slave dying of hunger in Brazil ? 
and whether we can say the same of England? What should 
we think if the Emperor of Russia were to tell this country that 
her treatment of Ireland was very wrong, that till she made the 
Irish peasant as comfortable and as well off as he ought to be, 
no English goods should be admitted into Russia? What did 
we think when, three years ago, M. Ledru Rollin was on his 
incendiary mission in Ireland, and when the French press was 
raising so loud a clamour against the tyranny of England over her 
Irish slaves? Admit, as we may, to the full, the existence of the 
evil complained of, we justly thought it an unwarrantable inter- 
ference. But what should we have said had this language and 
this attack, instead of being that of an individual, or carried on 
in anonymous newspapers, been taken up by the Government, 
had been propounded by M. Guizot in the Chamber of Deputies, 
and embodied in some Act of the Legislature, and a public 
punishment been inflicted by prohibiting Manchester or Bir- 
mingham goods in the French ports ? 

In conclusion, if our interference has been wrong in principle, 
and productive of no advantage to the party sought to be bene- 
fited ; and if it would, therefore, be better to occupy ourselves 
with reform and amendment at home, it may be useful to con- 
sider that, though negro slavery, as it exists, is perhaps the 
heaviest and the most widely-extended burden now pressing on 
mankind, yet it is not alone in the world; it is an evil, differing 
in degree, not in kind, from many others in our social system 
which we are compelled to tolerate. As divorce was permitted 
for a time to the Jews on account of the hardness of their hearts, 
so in every age there are human ills arising from uncontrollable 
circumstances, which are far beyond the power of any legislation 
to reach or cure. There is, of course, one cure. As all human 
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evil arises from human depravity, so the only searching remedy 
for human depravity will, as far as it is enabled to operate, cure 
the particular evils which spring from that common root. But 
how did Christianity operate against the slavery of the ancient 
world? Not by denouncing it as an institution. Christ’s King- 
dom is not of this world, and sets up neither despotism nor 
republic, interferes not with master or slave. But it introduced 
into the world a principle which was incompatible with the 
essence of slavery, and which, as it gradually gained ground, 
man by man, left of slavery nothing but the name. For the 
Christian slave of a Christian master is, it is evident, a servant, 
and not a slave, except in name. 


‘ Many institutions,’ says Neander, (as quoted by Mr. Babington, p. 7,) 
‘might exist, which would never have been formed in a state of society 
under the influence of Christianity, bat which might, under the guidance of 
a Christian spirit, be so modified, that they no longer contained anything 
at variance with its principles. As Christianity was not in the habit of 
producing any violent change in external things, but reformed and amended 
these by beginning from within, for the avoidance of a greater evil, and in 
order not to step out of its own peculiar sphere of spiritual efficacy, it might 
very well allow them to continue, at least for a time, in such a way that a 
new spirit might be imparted to the old form, which did not suit the spirit 
of Christianity, and, at last, when men were prepared for the change by the 
influence of Christianity, the form itself might drop, and all become new.” 























Art. II.—The Church of England cleared from the Charge of 
Schism, upon Testimonies oo and Fathers of the first Siz 
Centuries. By Tuomas Witu1AM Atutes, M.A., Rector of 
Launton, Oxon. London: Burns. 1846. 


Tuts is a book of great value. It contains a full, learned, 
candid, and most honest appeal to ‘ authorities which could not 
be deceived, and cannot be adulterated,’ the Councils and Fathers 
of the first six centuries of the Church, on the great question 
which has recently begun to agitate once more the minds of 
earnest and faithful Churchmen in England,—the question 
whether subjection to the claim of monarchical and infallible 
supremacy in the see of Rome is a necessary condition of being 
within the pale of Christ’s Church. And the result is of the 
most satisfactory kind. It is proved, and, as it would seem, 
beyond the possibility of denial, that the Church of the first six 
centuries never recognised, nor knew of, and therefore, of course, 
never submitted to that wonderful claim, which, rising out of 
small beginnings, and gradually developed into a perfect theory, 
has at last risen to such height that, according to the theory 
now most current in the Romish communion, it is said that 
‘Christianity rests entirely upon the Sovereign Pontiff;’ ‘ the 
‘ Sovereign Pontiff is the necessary, only, and exclusive founda- 
‘tion of Christianity. To him belong the promises, with him 
‘disappears unity, that is, the Church.’ 

Of the spirit and temper in which Mr. Allies has entered 
upon this most important appeal to the six first centuries, we 
can judge from the following passages :— 


‘ The writer will not conceal that he took up this inquiry for the purpose 
of satisfying his own mind. Had he found the Councils and Fathers of the 
first six centuries bearing witness to the Roman Supremacy, as at present 
claimed, instead of against it, he should have felt bound to obey them. As 
a Priest of the Catholic Church in England, he desires to hold, and to the 
best of his ability will teach, all doctrine which the undivided Church 
always held....This is, in one word, his justification of his mother from the 
sin of schism. If true, it is sufficient; if untrue, he knows of no other.’— 


Pref. p. iv. 
‘Those who have followed with anxious sympathy that great restorative 
movement which, for twelve years, has agitated her bosom. ... and further, 


those, not few nor inconsiderable, we believe, who, by God’s grace, owe to 
the teaching of one man in particular a debt they can never repay,—the 
recovery, perchance, of themselves from some form of error which he has 
taught them to discern, or the building them up in a faith, whose fair pro- 
portions he first discovered to them,—-these will feel, with deeper sorrow 
than we can express, the urgency of the occasion to which we allude. For 
how, indeed, could the question whether the Church of England is fallen 
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in schism, or be, as from the laver of their regeneration they have been 
taught to believe, a member of that one sacred Body in which Christ incar- 
nate dwells,—how could this question be so forced upon their minds, as by 
the fact that her Champion, whom they had hitherto felt to be invincible, 
who had seemed her heaven-sent defender, with the talisman of victory in 
his hands, of whom they were even tempted to think 


“ $i Pergama dextri 
Defendi possent, etiam hic defensa fuissent,” 


that he who, fighting her battles, never met his equal, unsubdued by any 

foe from without, has surrendered to his own doubts and fears ; self-con- 

quered, has laid down her arms, and has gone over to the camp opposed.’— 
8 


‘ That power, for which the heroic and saintly Hildebrand died in exile, 
if exile there could be to him who received the heathen for his inheritance, 
and the utmost parts of the earth for his possession ; for which our own 
S. Anselm, forced against his will to the Primacy, stood unquailing in the 
path of the Red King, most furious, if not the worst, of that savage race, 
whose demon wrath seemed to justify the fable of their origin ; for which 
S. Bernard, the last of the Fathers in age, but equal to the first in glory, 
wrote and laboured, and wore himself out with vigils, and wrought mira- 
cles ; for which our own S. Thomas shed that noble blood which sanctifies 
yet our primatial Church, an earnest of restoration and freedom to come ; 
that power for which S. Francis, the spouse of holy poverty, so long neg- 
lected since her First Husband ascended up on high, and S. Dominic, 


“ L’amoroso drudo 
Della fede Cristiana, il santo atleta 
Benigno a suoi, ed a nemici crudo ;” 


and one greater yet, the warrior saint, Ignatius, raised their myriads, of 
every age and of both sexes, armed in that triple mail of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience, “of whom the world was not worthy ;” that power, to which 
have borne witness so many saintly Bishops, poor in the midst of poverty (?) 
and humble in the exercise of more than royal power,—so many scholars, 
marvellously learned,—so many, prodigal of labour and blood, who are now 
counted among the noble army of martyrs,—so many holy women, who 
have hidden themselves under the robe of the first of all Saints, and followed 
the Virgin of virgins in their degree; that power is, indeed, the most 
wondrous creation which history can record, and one to which I am not 
ashamed to confess that I should bow with unmingled reverence, had not 
truth a yet stronger claim upon me, and did not the voice of the early 
Church, its Fathers, Councils, and Martyrs, sound distinctly in my ears 
another language.’—P. 191. 


These passages are long ; but it is important to show that the 
state of mind and feeling in which the writer has entered upon 
his task is not, to say the least of it, one of prepossession against 
the Roman Catholic Church, its argument, its history, or its 
recent accessions from our own ranks. They, therefore, establish 
the right of the writer to the fullest, clearest, and fairest hearing. 
No overpowering bias of mind and inclination has swayed his 
judgment. If he has decided, positively and strongly, against 
the Romish side of the argument, he has done so because of the 
irresistible weight of the Truth, unsupported by any bent or 
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tendency of mind in himself to take for granted, @ priori, the 
correctness of the Anglican hypothesis. We do not now remark 
upon these passages further than to observe, in passing, that the 
same impetuosity of admission which characterises the sentiment 
of the last two of them, forms, as we think, the only consider- 
able drawback to the value of the argument also of this excellent 
volume. 

The writer, speaking like one whose heart would fain have 
taken rank with him and those whom he so eloquently eulogises, 
seems to feel so secure in the weight of his serious argument, as 
to fear no danger from admissions and allowances which appear 
to us sometimes to exceed the sober truth. He seems to make 
amends to himself for being convinced, by his glowing panegyrics 
and large casual concessions to the very persons whom he is an- 
nihilating by his argument. But of this hereafter. 

In order, then, to obtain a just view of the principles and 
practice of the primitive Church in respect of the questions 
before him, Mr. Allies begins by selecting the period of the 
Council of Nicza, as ‘the first at which the Universal Church, 
emerging from the fires of persecution, is found acting as one 
body.’ * Up to that date, engaged in a fierce and unrelenting 
‘conflict with the Paganism and despotism of the empire, she 
‘ could hardly exhibit to the world her complete outward organi- 
‘zation.’ It is not, indeed, meant that the principles of that 
structure and organization were then discovered for the first 
time, nor that they were unknown to the earlier Fathers; but 
they were, comparatively with later times, more scantily alluded 
to, as they were less perfectly acted out, in the then circumstances 
of the Church; so that the time of the Nicene Council is the 
first from which we can trace retrospectively the mind of the 
earlier ages in this respect. 

What, then, is the view with which the decrees of the 318 
Fathers of the great Nicene Council present us ? 

The first and most striking is, the full apostolical power of 
Bishops. A fresh and unbroken tradition, so universal and un- 
questionable that no other voice was heard besides, testified that 
the Bishops throughout the whole world were the successors of 
the Apostles, invested with the plenitude of that royal priesthood, 
which the Son of God had set up on the earth in His own Person, 
and from that Person had communicated to His chosen disciples, 
and so were possessed of whatever authority was necessary to 
govern the Church. With this Divine equality of Bishops was 
combined a system of ecclesiastical gradation amongst them, 
whereby those who in all abstract and divinely descended powers 
were possessed of the entire apostolic authority, were practically, 
and for unity’s sake, arranged in orderly subordination to one 
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another—Bishops under Metropolitans, Metropolitans under Pa- 
triarchs; and of the great Patriarchs of the early Church, those 
of Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, the first was acknowledged 
to hold the first rank, and to be, in that sense, the primate of the 
whole Church. The general principle of this patriarchal autho- 
rity (we do not venture to discuss the much agitated question 
whether the precise powers herein specified are metropolitical or 
patriarchal) is thus confirmed by the 6th and 7th canons of 
Nica. ‘ Let the ancient customs, those in Egypt, Libya, and 
‘ Pentapolis, hold; so that the Bishop of Alexandria should have 
‘ authority over all these: since this is customary also for the 
‘ Bishop in Rome. In like manner at Antioch also, and in the 
‘ other provinces, let the priorities be reserved to the Churches. 
‘ And, generally, it is plainly declared that if any person should 
‘ become a Bishop without the consent of the metropolitan, the 
‘ great council decrees that such a person ought not to be a 
‘bishop.’ ‘ Since custom and ancient tradition have pre- 
‘ vailed that the Bishop in Aélia should be honoured, let him 
‘ have honour accordingly, the proper dignity being reserved to 
* the metropolis.’ 

These passages testify to the principle as an existing one, and 
confirm it by a most solemn decree, of the patriarchal system, of 
which the Bishop of Rome was freely conceded to be the head. 
Of the nature of this headship, and Mr. Allies’s views respecting 
it, we shall have occasion to speak presently. He shows, how- 
ever, by abundant testimony, that whatever it was, it did not 
interfere with the divine right of Bishops to govern in their own 
dioceses. Each of these derived his authority by transmission 
from the Apostles, as the Bishop of Rome from St. Peter. They 
were not his delegates, but his brethren; nor were any titles of 
dignity or authority given to the Bishop of Rome, which were not 
shared equally by all Bishops throughout the world. 

The same essential equality of Bishops is additionally proved 
by the laws in force respecting their consecration and juris- 
diction. In the matter of consecration, every Bishop (except in 
the case of the Patriarchate of Alexandria, where Bishops were 
consecrated by the Patriarch) after being elected by the Clergy 
and people, and the assembled provincial Bishops, was conse- 
crated by the metropolitan. The Bishops of the great sees, 
especially Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, announced their 
accession to each other, together with a profession of the ortho- 
dox faith. As to jurisdiction, not only had no one Bishop, 
whether Patriarch or Metropolitan, direct jurisdiction in the 
diocese of another; but the idea of any jurisdiction emanating 
from Rome to the great Bishops of the East, was never even 


imagined, 
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Mr. Allies illustrates, with great force, this constitution of 
the Church in the ante-Nicene times, from the conduct of 
S. Cyprian of Carthage, in four most important cases. The first 
is the case of Felicissimus, respecting whom he addressed a letter 
to Pope Cornelius. Therein he uses indeed strong expressions 
respecting the ‘ see of Peter, the principal Church whence the 
‘ unity of the priesthood took its rise,’ and ‘ the Romans, whose 
‘ faith had been praised by the preaching (Apostolo predicante, 
‘rather, by the commendation) of the legate, to whom faith- 
lessness can have no access.’ But the matter of that letter is a 
strong protest against the idea of the Bishop of Rome enter- 
taining an appeal in a case already decided by himself and the 
African Bishops. ‘ For since it has been determined by all of 
‘us, and is both equitable and just that the cause of every one 
‘be heard there where the crime has been committed, and to 
‘ every shepherd a portion of the flock is allotted, which each one 
‘ rules and governs as he is to give an account of his doings to 
‘the Lord, it is certainly behoving that those over whom we 
‘preside should not run about, nor break (collidere, set at 
‘ variance) the close harmony of Bishops with their deceitful and 
‘ fallacious rashness, but should plead their cause where they 
‘ may find both accusers and witnesses of their crime; unless 
‘to a few desperate and abandoned men, the authority of the 
‘ Bishops seated in Africa seem less, who have already judged 
‘ concerning them.’ 

In a note upon this passage Mr. Allies, referring to a most 
signal misrepresentation by De Maistre, of the testimony of 
S. Cyprian in this matter, says, ‘ After this, who will trust De 
‘ Maistre’s facts without testing them? The truth is, he had 
‘taken the quotation at second-hand, and never looked to see 
‘to whom it was applied. It suited the Pope so admirably, that 
‘it must have been meant by him. But I recommend no one 
‘to change their faith upon the authority of quotations which 
‘they do not test.’ A pithy recommendation! and one, so 
strange are the tempers, and so unaccountable and impetuous 
the movements, of men in these days, not a little needed. 

The second transaction of §S. Cyprian with the see of 
Rome, took place in the case of Marcian, Bishop of Arles. He 
wrote to Pope Stephen, requesting him to depose Marcian, who 
had joined himself to the heretic Novatian. The letter is the 
68th in Bishop Fell’s edition of §. Cyprian, and, as Mr. Allies 
truly says, ‘is just such a letter as an Eastern Primate would 
have written to the Patriarch of Alexandria, or of Antioch, 
to request his interference at a dangerous juncture.’ He 
might have spoken more strongly. The letters of S. Basil to 
S. Athanasius, contain much more remarkable expressions of 
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the same kind; expressions so remarkable and strong, that they 
would certainly have been adduced as containing a positive 
proof of the Roman supremacy, had they been addressed to the 
Roman instead of the Alexandrian Patriarch. ‘ As the greater 
‘part of the pain (arising from the schism of Antioch) reaches 
‘ thy perfection, so we think that the greater part of the care of 
‘the Churches should belong to thy wisdom.’ ‘ Who is more 
‘ powerful than thy wisdom to effect these things? who is more 
‘ keen to discern the right? who more practical in doing what 
‘ is necessary? who more sympathetic in the troubles of the 
‘ brethren? who more venerated in all the West than thy most 
‘reverend hoariness?’ ‘ The good order of the Church of 
‘ Antioch plainly depends on thy piety; so that thou must 
‘ manage some, tranquillize others, and restore strength to the 
‘ Church through harmony.’ (Ep. 66.) Of Meletius, S. Basil 
says that he is ‘ unblameable in faith, incomparable in life, and 
‘ chief of all the body, so to say, of the Church, (rq wavroc, we 
‘ simeiv, owuarog tig ExxAnolag avrov mposoravat, ) the rest being 
‘ subdivisions of parts.’ (Ep. 67.) Again, to Athanasius: ‘ To 
‘ most others it is sufficient that each should look to his own 
‘ department; but to thee, this is not enough; but on thee lies 
‘as great care of all the Churches, as of the particular one 
‘ entrusted to thee by our common Master—whence, we desiring 
‘to contribute somewhat to the (general) zeal of this matter, 
‘have thought that we should give the best beginning to these 
‘ things, if we should betake ourselves to thy perfection, as to 
‘ the apex of the whole (i ®omep émi kopugiy Twv drwy, Tv onv 
‘ avadpapomev reAeérnra) and use thee as our adviser and guide 
‘ of action.’ (Ep. 69.) ‘ The more the sicknesses of the Churches 
‘ increase, the more we all turn to thy perfection, convinced 
‘ that thy supremacy (rv ov mpocraciay) is the sole remaining 
‘consolation of our dangers.’ (Ep. 80.) ‘ But when we turn 
‘our eyes again on thy reverence, and consider that our Lord 
‘ hath received thee to be the physician of the diseases of the 
‘ Church, we resume our courage.’ (Ep. 82.) 

The third instance in which the doctrine of S. Cyprian, re- 
specting the constitution of the Church, was made clearly known, 
is the great question of Rebaptization. The circumstances of 
this case are generally so well known to all who have in the 
least degree examined the validity of the Romish claim of 
supremacy, or the English of independence, that it is not 
necessary to narrate them. Let it suffice to say that S. 
Cyprian’s language in his Epistles to Pope Stephen and Pom- 
peius, and his speech at the Council of Carthage, is so full and 
clear, that it may be confidently and broadly alleged that the 
theory of Papal supremacy can only be supported honestly by 
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either rejecting the authority of S$. Cyprian altogether, or sup- 
posing it to be a development of later ages, entirely unknown 
to his times. But when it is remembered that S. Augustine, 
the greatest name of the Western Church, did, 140 years 
after, examine this controversy minutely; and, though deciding 
against §. Cyprian on the point at issue, take no exception 
whatever against his language and actions respecting the See 
of Rome, the development theory is seen to labour under an 
original defect so great, that unless it had been maintained by 
the singular learning, controversial ability, and (alas! for the 
addition) controversial management of Mr. Newman, it would 
assuredly have been too outrageous and revolting to attract the 
smallest regard. 

The fourth case is that of Basilides, who, ‘ deposed in Spain,’ 
says Mr. Newman, ‘betakes himself to Rome, and gains the ear 
of S. Stephen.’ No doubt. But §. Cyprian, being appealed 
to by the churches of Leon, Asturia, and Merida, did, at the 
head of the African Bishops, declare the restoration by Pope 
Stephen to be void, and reversed it. 

Having thus illustrated the constitution of the early Church in 
these respects from the records of the ante-Nicene times, Mr. 
Allies proceeds to trace the same subject through the ensuing 
three centuries. 

Shortly after the Nicene Council, two councils were held 
(at Antioch in 341, at Sardica in 347,) in which the matter of 
appeals was considered, and canons made to regulate them. But 
the different decision made in the East and West is one of the 
first symptoms of the beginning of that Western presumption— 
that durex) Sppue, of which S. Basil complains, and of the con- 
sequent beginning of an estrangement which ultimately cut 
Christendom in half. The East decreed, that in cases of dispute 
between Bishops, appeals should be made to provincial councils, 
and from them to larger councils; but that if Bishops, priests, or 
deacons carried their complaints before the Emperor, they could 
never be reestablished in their dignity. At Sardica, on the con- 

: trary (canon iii.), ‘ Hosius, the Bishop, said—If any Bishop have 

t ‘been condemned in any cause, and think that he have not a 
-  & ‘bad, but a good case, that the trial may be renewed. If it 
€ 
please your love, let us honour the memory of the Apostle 
‘Peter. And that letters should be written by the judges to 

. ‘ Julius, Bishop of Rome; so that, if there be need, the trial 
‘may be renewed by Bishops, neighbours of his province, and he 
‘may appoint judges. But if it cannot be established that the 
‘ case is such an one as to require rehearing, the first sentence is 
‘not to be annulled, but to be in force.’ By the fourth canon, 
on the suggestion of Gaudentius, no fresh appointment was to 
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take place to a see, pending an appeal to Rome; and by the 
fifth, on the suggestion of the same Hosius, it was permitted to 
the Bishop of Rome to send a legate, with his own authority, to 
take part in the trial. 

‘ Such,’ says Mr. Allies, ‘ is the modest commencement of that 
‘ power of hearing episcopal causes on appeal, which has been the 
‘ instrument of obtaining the wonderful authority concentrated 
‘ by along series of ages in the see of Rome.’ Wecannot now 
pursue the progress of this power from this ‘modest commence- 
ment,’ highly interesting and most important though it is. 
Let it however be observed, that even in this its beginning (1.) 
it is not regarded as inherent in the see of Rome, (2.) nor as 
primitive, (3.) but as arising from the gift of a small council, (of 
about eighty Western Bishops, the Eastern prelates having with- 
drawn from it ;) (4.) and that it was neither given with the con- 
sent of the East, nor ever sanctioned by it. Thus from the first 
to the last—from the very dawn of that close-drawn monarchical 
unity of the West to its consummation, has the East stood off, and 
witnessed against it! a visible exterior unity, of a kind which the 
primitive Church knew not, has been chained upon the West, 
but its price has been the cutting of Christendom in two! 

But the canons of Sardica, important and significant as they 
were, did not attract the immediate notice, nor produce the 
immediate effects, which might have been expected, as will be 
seen by the following most instructive narrative, which will 
bring our sketch towards the middle of the fourth century. 


‘In the latter years of S. Augustin’s life, the important question of 
appeals from African Bishops to Rome was settled. Apiarius, a priest, had 
been excommunicated by his Bishop, and appealed to the Pope. The Bishops 
of Africa would not agree to the Pope’s claim, that the causes of clergy con- 
demned by their own Bishop should be brought before the neighbouring 
Bishops; nor that Bishops should appeal to Rome. The Pope alleged the 
canons of Niczea (not, be it observed, an inherent power in his See to judge 
Bishops) ; the Bishops of Africa said they could not find those canons in the 
copies which theyhad. They agreed, however, to be thus treated, provisionally, 
for a short time, till they were better informed of the decrees of Nicwa. It 
turned out that, by the canons of Nicza, the Pope meant those of Sardica, 
to which the African Bishops refused obedience. The end of this was that 
Pope S. Ceelestine restored Apiarius to communion, and sent him back to 
Africa with Faustinus, his legate. At his arrival the Bishops of Africa 
assembled a council, in which Aurelius of Carthage, and Valentine, primate 
of Numidia, presided. Thirteen more are named, but the name of 
S. Augustine does not appear among them. The council having examined the 
affair of Apiarius, found him charged with so many crimes that it was 
impossible for Faustinus to defend him, though he acted the part rather of 
an advocate than of a judge, and violated all right in the opposition he 
maintained against the whole council, under the pretence of supporting the 
privileges of the Church of Rome ; for he wanted Apiarius to be received to 
the communion of the Bishops of Africa, because the Pope had restored him 
to it, believing that he had appealed, though he could not prove even the 
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fact of his appeal. After a debate of three days, Apiarius at last, stung 
with remorse, and moved by God, confessed on a sudden all the crimes of 
which he had been accused, which were so infamous and incredible as to 
draw groans from the whole council, after which he was for ever deprived 
of all ecclesiastical administration. 

‘The Bishops wrote a synodial letter to Pope Ceelestine, in which they 
conjure him for the future not to receive to his communion those who 
have been excommunicated by them, since this was a point ruled by the 
Nicene Council. For, they added, if this be forbidden with respect to the 
minor clergy and laymen, how much more did the Council intend its 
observance in respect to Bishops? Those, therefore, who are interdicted 
from communion in their own provinces, ought not to be restored by your 
Holiness too hastily, and in opposition to the rules ; and you ought to reject 
the priests and other clergy who are so rash as to have recourse to you. 
For no ordinance of our Fathers has deprived the Church of Africa of this 
authority, and the decrees of the Nicene Council have subjected the Bishops 
themselves to their respective Metropolitans. They have ordained, with 
great wisdom and justice, that all matters should be terminated in the 
places where they arise; and did not think that the grace of the Holy 
Ghost wou'd be wanting in any province to bestow on its Bishops the 
knowledge and strength necessary for their decisions; especially since 
whosoever thinks himself wronged may appeal to the Council of his pro- 
vince, or even to a General Council, unless it be imagined that God can 
inspire a single individual with justice, and refuse it to an innumerable 
multitude of assembled Bishops. And how shall we be able to rely on a 
sentence passed beyond the sea, since it will not be possible to send thither 
the necessary witnesses, whether from the weakness of sex, or of advanced 
age, or any other impediment? For that your Holiness should send any 
one on your part we can find ordained by no Council. With regard to what 
you have sent us by our brother Faustinus, as being contained in the 
Nicene Council, we find nothing of the kind in the more authentic copies of 
that Council which we have received from our brother the Bishop of Alex- 
andria, and the venerable Atticus of Constantinople, and which we formerly 
sent to Boniface, your predecessor, of happy memory. For the rest, who- 
ever desires you to delegate any of your Clergy to execute your orders, we 
beseech you not to comply, lest it seem that we are introducing the pride 
of secular dominion into the Church of Christ, which ought to exhibit to all 
men an example of simplicity and humility. For as to our brother Faus- 
tinus, since the wretched Apiarius is cut off from the Church, we depend 
confidently on your goodness, that without violating brotherly charity, 
Africa shall be no longer forced to endure him. Such is the letter of the 
Council of Africa to Pope St. Coelestine.’—P. 63. 


Well may Mr. Allies exclaim, ‘I confess it was not without 
‘ astonishment that I first read this passage of history; so exactly 
‘had the African Bishops in 426, when the greatest Father of 
‘ the Church was one of them, anticipated and pleaded the cause 
‘ of the English Church in 1534.’ 
In the same Pontificate of Pope Ccelestine, and only a few 
ears after this African Council, the C&cumenical Council of 
phesus was assembled, the narrative of which Mr. Allies has 
extracted at length from Bossuet. In this Council Pope Ceeles- 
tine, by his legates, took the most forward part, as from the 
dignity and Pa to of his see was to be expected. The whole 
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proceedings of the Council, if they confirm, as no doubt they do, 
the fact of the precedency of the Patriarchate of Rome, do 
also abundantly establish the fact of the subjection of the 
Patriarch of Rome himself to a general council; that is, to the 
united voice of the Church, of which he is the first Minister 
indeed, but not the Sovereign. Add to which, that the eighth 
canon, vindicating the Episcopal and Patriarchal system against 
an innovating claim of the Bishop of Antioch, bears the strongest 


testimony against the similar, but much larger, modern claims of 
the Bishop of Rome. ‘The same rule,’—this is the conclusion of 


the canon,—‘ shall be observed in all the other dioceses, and in 
‘the provinces everywhere, so that none of the most religious 
‘ Bishops shall invade any other province which has not heretofore 
‘ from the beginning been under the hands of himself or his pre- 
‘decessors. But if any one has so invaded a province, and 
‘ brought it by force under himself, he shall restore it, that 
‘the canons of the Fathers may not be transgressed, nor the 
‘ pride of secular dominion be privily introduced under the ap- 
‘ pearance of a sacred office, nor we lose by little the freedom 
‘which our Lord Jesus Christ, the deliverer of all men, has 
‘given us by His own blood. The Holy and C&icumenical 
‘ Synod has therefore decreed that the rights which have here- 
‘ tofore and from the beginning belonged to each province, shall 
‘ be preserved to it pure and without restraint, according to the 
‘ custom which has prevailed of old, each Metropolitan having 


‘ permission to take a copy of the things now transacted for his | 


‘own'security. But if any one shall introduce any regulation 
‘ contrary to what has been now defined, the whole Holy and 
‘ Ecumenical Synod has decreed that it shall be of no effect.’ 

The Holy and C&cumenical Synod, it seems, had no notion of 
developments. 

A further stage, however, of the growth of the Roman claims 
was reached by the next Pope but one, S. Leo the Great, who 
succeeded to the see of Rome on the death of Pope Sixtus, in 440. 
The language held by Pope Leo in his Sermons is a considerable 
advance upon any that had been heard in previous times, and 
furnishes a strong contrast with that of S. Augustine, from the 
whole of whose voluminous writings Mr. Allies demands that a 
single passage be shown bearing evidence to the Papal as con- 
tradistinguished from the Patriarchal system. 

Pope Leo’s expressions, however, begin to be significant. With 
him, ‘ out of the whole world Peter alone is chosen to preside 
‘ over the calling of all the Gentiles, and over all the Apostles, and 
‘ the collected Fathers of the Church; so that though there be 
‘among the people of God many priests and many shepherds, 
‘yet Peter rules all by personal commission (proprié), whom 
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‘ Christ also rules by sovereign power.’ ‘ The stability which 
‘ through Christ is given to Peter, through Peter is conveyed 
‘ to the Apostles.’ 

Nor were his acts less striking. He restored to communion 
Celidonius, Bishop of Besancon, reversing the sentence of 
S. Hilary of Arles; and, in spite of the most earnest resistance 
of S. Hilary, whose language and arguments were precisely 
similar to those of the African Church in the matter of Apiarius, 
he, by the aid and support of the Emperor Valentinian, carried 
his point. In commenting upon this act, Mr. Allies observes, 
that the government of the Church, which S. Leo thus claimed, 
was, in the first place, new; secondly, that it was not generally 
submitted to, even in the West; thirdly, that it owed its esta- 
blishment to the secular power ; and fourthly, that it was never 
acknowledged at all in the East, and therefore was never Catholic. 

But it is in connexion with the history of Eutyches, and the 
Council of Chalcedon, that the ecclesiastical position of Pope 
Leo comes out most strikingly. Mr. Allies quotes (as in the 
former case of the Ephesine Council) a long passage from 
Bossuet, containing the narrative of this Council. 

The heretic Eutyches, Abbot, and Archimandrite of Constan- 
tinople, had been condemned by his own Bishop, Flavian of 
Constantinople. Appeal having been made to all the Patriarchs, 
and especially to Pope Leo, he ordered the whole proceedings 
to be laid before him, and in a very celebrated letter to Flavian, 
stated the orthodox doctrine of the Incarnation, confirmed the 
sentence of Flavian, and condemned Eutyches, unless he should 
repent. The Emperor Theodosius, against the advice of Leo 
and Flavian, resolved to call a Council to consider the matter; 
and to this Council Leo did not hesitate to submit the whole 
subject, and his conduct in it. This Council was the famous 
‘ Latrocinium’ of Ephesus, which, under the influence of Dios- 
corus, Bishop of Alexandria, condemned and deposed Flavian. 
These proceedings having rendered a General Council necessary, 
Pope Leo prevailed upon the Emperor Marcian, who had suc- 
ceeded to the throne in the interval, to summon the Council of 
Chalcedon—the greatest assemblage of Christian prelates which 
had ever been convened in the Church. 

In this Council the authority and influence of Pope Leo were 
entirely paramount. The Bishops, Paschasinus and Lucentius, 
his legates, presided. The whole initiative, and direction of 
proceedings, rested with them. ‘ And the legates, after recount- 
‘ing the crimes of Dioscorus, thus pronounced—* Wherefore, 
‘holy Leo, by us, and this present Council, together with the 
‘ most blessed Apostle Peter, who is the rock and ground of the 
‘Church, and the foundation of the right faith, hath declared 
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‘him cut off from all sacerdotal power.”’ In like manner a dis- 
position was manifested by many Bishops to adopt Pope Leo’s 
letter, without investigation, and they often cried out, ‘We 
‘ believe as Leo. Peter hath spoken by Leo. We have all sub- 
‘ scribed the letter. What has been set forth is sufficient for the 
‘faith: no other exposition may be made.’ But with all this 
influence exercised, and respect felt for the earnest and orthodox 
Leo, the Council of Chalcedon does, nevertheless, bear the 
clearest and strongest witness against the modern claims of 
Rome. Pope Leo’s letter was examined, debated on, and 
approved. ‘Though it had been issued as a final settlement of 
the question, yet it was by himself submitted to the assembled 
Bishops, and pronounced upon by their final and authoritative 
judgment. 

Meanwhile, as if providentially, the loftier tone of the Bishop 
of Rome, and his more commanding position in Christendom, in 
the time of §. Leo, being as it were the second step in the 
history of the Roman usurpation, is accompanied by a further 
and greater testimony to the independency of the Eastern 
Church, and the integrity of the patriarchal system. The very 
same Council of Chalcedon proceeded to confirm, by their 28th 
canon, the Patriarchate of Constantinople, and to confer upon 
it the second place of dignity among the Patriarchates of Chris- 
tendom. Not, indeed, newly; for, by the 3d canon of Con- 
stantinople, it had been decreed, in the year 381, that ‘the 
‘ Bishop of Constantinople shall have the primacy of honour 
‘ after the Bishop of Rome, because that Constantinople is New 
‘ Rome.’ This honour was now, by the 28th canon of Chalcedon, 
confirmed and established. ‘ For,’ says the canon, ‘the Fathers 
‘ properly gave the primacy to the throne of the elder Rome, 
. eaeint that was the imperial city ; and the 150 most religious 
‘ Bishops, being moved with the same intention, gave equal 
‘ privileges to the most any throne of New Rome, ‘alsin, with 
‘ reason, that the city which was honoured with the sovereignty 
‘ and senate, and which enjoyed equal privileges with the elder 
‘ royal Rome, should also be magnified like her in ecclesiastical 
* matters, being the second after her.’ inst the passing of 
this canon the papal legates struggled with all their power: 
They succeeded in reopening the debate, after the matter had 
once been decided. They endeavoured to show that the Bishops 
had been surprised, and compelled to subscribe the canon. They 
continued their opposition, although this allegation was denied 
by all the Bishops together, and by the principal of them pri- 
vately, and showed that they had an express order of the Pope 
to do so. They quoted the 6th canon of Niczxa, with its (now 
exploded) heading, ‘The Roman Church has always had the 
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rimacy,’ but were silenced by the omen of the true canon, 
and the third of Constantinople. t last Lucentius, the legate, 
finding all further opposition vain, said, ‘ The apostolic see ought 
‘ not to be degraded in our presence. We therefore desire, that 
‘ yesterday's proceedings, which violate the canons, may be 
‘ rescinded; otherwise, let our opposition be inserted in the acts, 
‘that we may know what we are to report to the Pope, and 
‘that he may declare his opinion of this contempt of his see, 
‘and subversion of the canons.’ 

A most signal and memorable fact! Establishing as it does, 
beyond the reach of controversy, because on the authority of 
the most numerous of the Cicumenical Councils, the following 
truths :—that the primacy of Rome was established ‘by the 
Fathers’-—that it was eatablished because Rome was the imperial 
city—that the authority of the Church in a plenary Council 
could establish a like authority on like grounds, even to the 
extent of raising a metropolitan see above Patriarchates; and 
that all this might be done without the concurrence and against 
the protest of ihe Bishop of Rome. To this it is to be added, 
that the ninth canon of the same Council gives to the Bishop 
of Constantinople ‘a far greater power of hearing appeals, than 
‘ was granted to the Bishop of Rome a hundred years before at 
‘the Council of Sardica. Now, let us,’ continues Mr. Allies, 
‘ be fair and even-handed. If the great influence and authority 
‘exercised at the Council of Chalcedon by S. Leo, is to be 
‘ acknowledged as witnessing the Roman primacy, let us also 
‘ grant, that unless the acts and canons of the first four Gicume- 
‘ nical Councils are to be swept away as waste paper before the 
‘omnipotence of papal prerogative, then the ancient decrees of 
‘ Nicea, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, offer an insur- 
‘ mountable barrier to the present claims of Rome.’—P. 144. 

Mr. Allies then traces more hastily the history of the next 
hundred and thirty years: selecting, as bearing upon his subject, 
the case of Pope petus, who, a. D, 536, deposed Anthimus, 
Bishop of Constantinople, an Eutychian, but whose acts are 
confirmed by a Council held by Peter, Patriarch of Jerusalem ; 
and of Pope Vigilius in the matter of ‘ the three Chapters.’ 
That Pope, who had published a ‘Judicatum’ against these 
documents, withdrew it a few years after. Subsequently he 
put forth a ‘ Constitutum,’ containing a modified condemnation 
of two of them, and a vindication of the third. The Council of 
Constantinople condemned the chapters, and anathematized all 
who did not anathematize them. At length the Pope resigned 
himself to the advice of the Council, confessed that he had been 
wanting in charity in dividing from his brethren, and annulled 
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all that had been done by himself or others in defence of the 
three Chapters. 

Mr. Allies then proceeds to the history of Pope Gregory the 
Great. That Pope held, not less high than his predecessors, 
the authority of his see, and claimed, in many instances, the 
right of superintending and setting in order the affairs of Chris- 
tendom; as may be illustrated by the following extract from 
one of his letters :—‘ As to what he says, that he (a Bishop) is 
‘ subject to the apostolical See, I know not what Bishop is not 
‘ subject to it, if any fault be found in Bishops. But when no 
‘fault requires it, all are equal according to the estimation of 
‘ humility.’ Thus Pope Gregory may be taken as exemplifying 
to a certain degree the gradual development, and onward pro- 
gress and consolidation of Roman power in the West. But his 
evidence is still more remarkable, as testifying how far short it 
yet fell of the wonderful claims of later ages. His language is 
most extraordinarily full and strong, in protest against those who 
would either claim to themselves, or offer to him, the title of 
cecumenical or universal Bishop or Patriarch. No doubt one 
principal ground of his warmth was the danger lest the Patriarch 
of Constantinople should, from the advantage of his situation, 
by degrees usurp the first place in Christendom; but whether 
his opposition was in any degree interested or no, he does not 
base it upon the inalienable claims of Rome to the cecumenical 
Patriarchate, but on the primitive and sacred basis of the equa- 
lity of Bishops. ‘Ifa single Patriarch is called universal, the 
‘name of Patriarch is taken from the rest.’ ‘ If this is to be 
‘allowed freely, the honour of all the Patriarchs is denied.’ 
‘If one is universal, it remains that you are not Bishops.’ ‘I 
‘ confidently affirm, that whoever calls himself, or desires to be 
‘ called, universal priest, in his pride goes before antichrist.’ 

‘ Surely Peter, the first of the Apostles, a member of the holy 
‘ universal Church, Paul, Andrew, John, what else are they but 
‘ the heads of particular communities ? and yet all are members 
‘under one Head. And to comprehend all in one brief expres- 
‘ sion, the saints before the law, the saints under the law, the 
‘saints under grace, all these making up the body of the Lord 
‘are disposed among members of the Church, and no one ever 
‘ wished to be called universal. Let then your Holiness acknow- 
‘ledge how great is your pride, who seek to be called by that 
‘ name, by which no one has presumed to be called who was really 
‘holy.’ These are a few of very many passages of Pope Gregory 
to the same effect, in which he uses every variety of expression 
to signify his horror and alarm at the prospect of the evil that 
would ensue in the Church if any Bishop should assume the title 
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of universal. ‘ And when perchance he who is termed universal 
* perishes in error, presently no Bishop is found to have remained 
‘in the state of truth.’ ‘ And not to speak of the injury done 
‘to your honour, if one Bishop be called universal, the whole 
‘Church tumbles to pieces if that one, being universal, falls.’ 
Very just and striking is the following note of Mr. Allies on the 
last of these passages :— 

‘I cannot but consider S. Gregory’s words to contain one of the most 
remarkable prophecies to be found im history; for this assuming the title 
and exercising the power of universal Pope, has actually led, not only to the 
concentration of all executive power in the Roman See, but to the convic- 


tion, among its warmest partisans, that the whole existence of the Church 
depends on the single See of Rome.’—P. 163. 


With Pope Gregory the Great, Mr. Allies concludes his ar- 
gument; and if appeal is to be made at all to the primitive 
Church, and its constitution and decrees, as till the present age 
it was supposed that appeal should only be made on such sub- 
jects, the first six centuries must needs suffice. There is no 
occasion to go farther, to find, within a few years of the death of 
Pope Gregory, the very title against which he declaimed so 
forcibly, adopted by his successor, and the gradual growth of 
monarchical power in his see, attended by the gradual estrange- 
ment of the whole East, until (most portentous and wonderful 
result !) monarchy was established without a Council, and seventy 
millions excommunicated without a Decree! Rome, by gradual 
consolidation of one man’s power, vindicated a palpable, compul- 
sory, carnal unity, at the expense of cutting istendom in 
twain, and makes and eternizes the division which it is her peculiar 
claim to have rendered impossible ! 

It will have been observed that Mr. Allies, arguing with 
so much force and learning against the supremacy of the 
Bishop of Rome in the sense in which it is at present 
claimed, does not by any means deny, but on the contrary 
maintains and vindicates in every portion of his book, the 
primacy of that see. Indeed, it is in respect of some of his 
casual admissions respecting the primacy of Rome, that we feel 
the only considerable drawback to our otherwise unreserved 
admiration of this volume. Nor is he always quite consistent 
with himself. He abundantly, in many passages, recognises in 
Rome the sort of primacy which we should ourselves be disposed 
to grant ; yet occasionally he drops expressions which carry a 
different sound; which, if we understand them right, are not 
without some danger, lest a primacy of Rome, such as they 
seem to indicate, might be, by no very distant process of logic, 
converted into the very supremacy against which he argues, and 
so essential and inalienable a primate, issue in a sovereign, and 
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even an infallible Pope. We are far from meaning that Mr. 
Allies holds any such primacy ; we are convinced indeed from 
many passages of his book that he does not; but when he is 
making concessions he is apt to be a little profuse, a little over- 
bountiful; his heart seems to open in concessions; and so he 
hardly stints his words as much as prudence and truth seem to 
us to require. 

The divine equality of Bishops, whereby every Bishop, 
‘ whether at Rome, or Eugubium, or Constantinople, or Rhe- 
‘ gium, or Alexandria, or Tanz, is of the same rank and of the 
‘ same priesthood,’ appears to be the first and essential truth of 
Church authority. This is the great truth which S. Augustine 
so abundantly testifies, the maintenance of which characterizes 
the life and history of S. Cyprian. This is divine, original, 
essential. Through this flows down in streams from the 
Apostles the grace of sacraments imparted to them by their 
Lord. Through this the Church of Christ, unlike therein to 
the Jewish Church, is established in the top of the mountains 
and exalted above the hills, having no single centre where more 
special favour or power of God resides. Through this, every 
small, poor, humble diocese is competent, if all the rest were 
swallowed up by physical or moral ruin, to refill the world. 
Each Bishop is Bishop of the entire Church; holds the full 
Apostolic powers; each diocese symbolizes those ‘ two or three’ 
duly ‘ gathered into the name of Christ,’ in the midst of whom 
He is, with His precious gifts, of prayers that shall be answered, 
and absolving powers. The twelve equal Apostles planted, the 
thousand Bishops have succeeded. Some sees may have had a 
longer succession; some a more famous origin; some may have 
been oftener visited, or addressed in letters by Apostles; but 
whatever be the titles to reverence and traditional love which 
they may respectively possess, in all essential and divine prero- 
sing they are alike; the oldest and the newest, the see of 

ome, the see of Eugubium, the see of Constantinople, the 
see of Canterbury, the see of New Zealand. 

It is also true, that from the earliest times of the Church there 
has been gradation of rank and subordination of ecclesiastical 
authority among these equal Bishops. Testified by the Nicene 
Council as existing in the first times, the patriarchal system is 
a true, venerable, and sacred portion of the constitution of the 
Church of God. Nor can any student of antiquity question 
that the Patriarchates of Antioch, Alexandria, and Rome, held 
chief rank in this system from the earliest times, or that among 
them Rome had the first place. 

But freely and most readily acknowledging this, let us not 
put these two truths on quite the same ground. The equality 
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of Bishops in their great apostolical powers is, as we said, 
divine, essential, and unalterable. The particular system of 
subordination amongst Bishops to which ancient Church history 
testifies is ecclesiastical, non-essential, and alterable. The right 
of a Metropolitan over his Bishops is different in kind from that 
of a Bishop over his flock. Alexandria has not the same sort of 
authority over Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis, as the Bishop of 
Alexandria over his own people. An Cicumenical Council might 
alter, and has altered the one; who would venture to imagine 
that it could touch or affect the other ? 

We therefore felt some want of clearness and decision of 
expression in the following passage :—‘ The combination of the 
‘ Patriarch’s, and still more of the universal Primate’s power with 
‘ that of the Bishop, is a nice point. If this be pushed too far, it 
‘issues in a monarchy ; if the other alone be allowed, it converts 
‘ the one kingdom of Jesus Christ into an unlimited number of 
‘ petty republics. On the one hand, there is danger pregnant 
‘to the High Priesthood of the Church; on the other hand, to 
‘the Sacrament of Unity. The one-sided development of S. 
‘ Leo’s teaching has produced the Papacy, in which the Bishops 
‘who represent the Apostles are no longer the brethren, co- 
‘ordinate in authority, but the delegates of S. Peter’s suc- 
‘cessor; but the one-sided development of S. Cyprian’s teach- 
‘ing has rent into pieces the seamless robe of Christ. We 
hope we are not ungracious in our criticism, but we feel not 
only that two truths of dissimilar kind and very unequal im- 
portance are apparently put on the same ground; but also 
that the (almost legitimate) development of S. Leo’s view of 
his Primacy (witness his conduct to S. Hilary of Arles, and in 
respect of the 28th canon of Chalcedon, above referred to) did, 
historically, annihilate the divine institution of equal Apostolical 
Bishops, whilst we are not aware that S. Cyprian’s teaching 
either has been, or with any show of legitimate reasoning can 
be, developed into destroying the ecclesiastical superiority of 
Metropolitans and Patriarchs. 

It appears to us to be indispensable to the compatibility of 
these two truths, that they should be fully acknowledged to be 
thus different in nature and authority, so that if any unfortunate 
circumstances should bring them into collision, there should 
be no question as to which of the two must yield to the other. 

It seems to be equally indispensable, that the patriarchal 
system, by which we mean the ancient subordination of equal, 
divinely constituted Bishops to Metropolitans, and of Metro- 
politans to Patriarchs, should be fully acknowledged to be 
ecclesiastical, i.e. not essential, nor, in that sense, divine, 
throughout. We cannot suppose that the second, third, and 
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fourth Patriarchates are capable of alteration and adjustment by 
the authority of General Councils, and that the first Patriarch- 
ate is exempt from the same. It cannot be that this system 
should be localized in a centre, and free to incur variations in 
the remainder of its extent; that it should revolve on Rome as 
on a pivot, whilst every other portion of it should be liable to 
change in different ages. Rome never had, in the primitive 
ages, any such jurisdiction over the other Patriarchates, as each 
of the Patriarchates had over its subordinate Metropolitan and 
other sees. The first place cannot be any otherwise assured to 
Rome, than as the second, third, fourth, and fifth places are 
assured to the other Patriarchates. Its authority is of a different 
grade, not of a different kind from theirs. 

S. Peter himself was two things; the founder of a certain 
number of local churches, each of which derives from him (as 
other churches from the other Apostles) the full, equal, divine 
episcopate; and the representative of the twelve in receiving 
those Apostolical powers, out of which flow, not only the divine 
rights of all Bishops, but among them the power to institute, 
arrange, and authorize the Patriarchal system. Let it be granted 
that the Bishop of Rome is more specially than the Bishop of 
Antioch, or the Bishops of other Churches which S. Peter may 
have founded, the successor of that Apostle, by local succession. 
Let it also be granted, that being so, and being also the Bishop 
of the juanedial city, and possibly for other reasons besides, 
his see was made the first see of the Patriarchal system. But 
let it not be granted, unless it can be proved, that the Patriarchal 
system issues from the Bishop of Rome, as it did from S. Peter; 
that he is S. Peter’s successor in points in which it is confessed 
that S. Peter was not addressed personally, much less locally— 
that no Patriarchal system can be, hypothetically, complete, un- 
less the Bishop of that precise see, for his predecessor’s sake, 
be its necessary and essential head. 

If, however, the Patriarchal primacy of Rome be, on the 
contrary, regarded as a divinely and essentially settled constitu- 
tion, we find it difficult to conceive that the equality of Bishops 
is defensible. If the Bishop of Rome be Primate of Christen- 
dom by a title and authority different in kind from that whereby 
the Bishops of Canterbury and York are Archbishops in their 
provinces, then we cannot understand how it can be denied that 
he is Episcopus Episcoporum, Universal Pope and Patriarch, 
and all those other things, the names of which appeared so 
dangerous and odious in the eyes of Gregory the Great. 

When, then, Mr. Allies says that the see ‘of Rome had the 
‘ undoubted primacy, not derived from the gift of Councils, or 
‘the rank of the imperial city, but from immemorial tradition 
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‘as the see of S. Peter;’ that ‘the precedence and prerogative 
‘of Rome was certainly, notwithstanding the famous twenty- 
‘ eighth canon of Chalcedon, not either claimed or granted, merely 
‘ because Rome was the imperial city ; it was explicitly claimed by 
‘ the Bishop of Rome himself, and as freely conceded by others to 
‘ him, as in a special sense successor to St. Peter,’ we own to a 
slight uneasiness. for, in the first place, it seems to us rather 
bold to say what he says, in the words which we have printed 
in italics, respecting the Council of Chalcedon. That Council 
had said that the primacy of Rome was owing to its being the 
imperial city (kai yao ty Dodvy rig mpecBurévacg ‘Pwune dia Td 
Basrsbev thy TédAW éxelvnv, of watépEc EikdtTwE aTOdEOWKaGL TA 
mpeaeta.) Mr. Allies seems to deny the fact. He does so, we 
suppose, on the ground of such passages as those of S. Irenzus, 
in which he speaks of the ‘ potior principalitas’ of Rome, and 
of S. Cyprian, in his letter to Pope Cornelius, in the matter of 
Felicissimus. But would not the truer mode of recognising the 
weight of these and similar passages be, not to seem to deny the 
authority of the Canon of Chalcedon, but to acknowledge that 
besides the fact of Rome being the imperial city, it had also 
great title to love and reverence, and had in part received the 
mpeo[3eia from the fathers, on the ground of its being the see of 
S. Peter? If by using the word ‘merely,’ he means to signify 
that the canon is true as far as it goes, and does not intend to 
deny the ecclesiastical origin of the primacy of Rome, what 
occasion was there to appear to contradict the six hundred 
Fathers of Chalcedon, to seem to deny both their fact and their 
inference, for the sake of another fact which is perfectly recon- 
cileable with their allegations ?—and in the second place, if the 
Fathers of Chalcedon are right, the Patriarchal system is, 
throughout, from its highest Patriarchate to its lowest Arch- 
bishopric, an ecclesiastical creation; whereas if they are wrong, 
the primacy of Rome would seem to be inalienable and neces- 
sary, while all the rest of the same system rests on quite a 
different basis: and, if we mistake not, considerable consequences 
would follow.—Perhaps Mr. Allies means, however, no otherwise 
than we do. We hope and believe he does; for otherwise 
he would not have written as he has in his 193d page, ‘ The 
‘ see of Constantinople still remains where the Council of Chal- 
‘ cedon placed it, where the Emperor Justinian recognised it to 
‘ be, the second see of the world; and it has ever since refused 
‘to admit that Rome was first, in any sense in which itself was 
‘not second. This may serve to set in a clear light the vast 
‘difference between the legitimate power of the first see, and 
‘the claim to give jurisdiction to all Bishops.’ With these 
expressions we cordially concur, and if they are to be taken as 
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representing Mr. Allies’s views on the point we speak of, then 
is there not a shadow of difference between ourselves and him. 
Indeed, expressions like these would make us almost fear that 
we have been mistaken in assigning the meaning we have to 
other passages, but that the spirit of those other passages appears 
to us to be continued and carried quite to a dangerous length, 
in such a saying as the following: ‘ His test, (S. Augustine’s) 
‘seems decisive against the Donatists, and against all those 
‘ who in after-times have restricted the Church to one province, 
‘or have declared the Roman Church to be so corrupt that 
‘it is not a part of the true Church. For if it be not, then 
‘ the promises of Christ have failed.’ P.66. We are not of the 
number of those who declare Rome to be so corrupt as to have 
ceased to be a part of the true Church, but we are alarmed 
to hear it said that the fulfilment of the promises of Christ de- 
pends on the soundness of Rome. We cannot conceive that 
any local see possesses such privileges. We cannot conceive 
what limit of logical inference can be drawn if such a principle 
be admitted, or how it should be denied, after such concession, 
that they with whom the see of Rome is, are in the right on 
every possible subject of argument among Christians; that no 
Bishops are duly Bishops unless they own the superior episco- 
me of the indefectible Bishop of Rome; and even, since, by 

ypothesis, the Bishop of Rome might be found differing from 
all the rest of the Christian world, that the gifts of infallibility 
and sovereignty reside ultimately in him alone. No doubt Mr. 
Allies does not mean all this; nor are we so unjust nor so fool- 
ish as to attribute to him such meaning, at the very time when 
we are thanking him, and congratulating the Church on account 
of his able argument against that very supremacy. 

But in reading his volume with no ordinary care, and with 
very great general satisfaction, we confess to have felt uneasi- 
ness from time to time; lest, whilst he was disproving the 
supremacy claimed for Rome, he might be conceding a sort of 
a might, argumentatively, lead to exactly the same 
end. eanwhile, if it be thought that we have been hard upon 
him in these later criticisms, we are almost disposed to admit 
the fact. There are, as we have once or twice acknowledged, 
many passages in the book which, we hope, declare Mr. Allies’s 
real and deliberate sentiments, and which we believe to be — 
inconsistent (when thoroughly examined) with those on whic 
we have ventured to animadvert. We think it only due to him 
to quote one or two of them. ‘ It is evident” that if the see of 
‘ Peter, so often referred to by S. Cyprian, means the local see 
‘ of Rome, it also means the see of every Bishop who holds that 
‘ office, whereof Peter is the great type, example, and source.’— 
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P. 31. ‘8. Augustine expressly denies that they’ (7. ¢ the 
passages ‘Thou art Peter,’ &c.; ‘Feed My sheep,’ &c.) are said 
to S. Peter as an individual.—P. 178. ‘But in the whole 
‘ book (S. Augustine, De Unitate) there is not one word about 
‘ the Roman see, or the necessity of communion with it, save as 
‘ it forms part of the one universal Church.’—P. 66. ‘ Not one 
| ‘ allusion is there in all these’ (S. Augustine’s Sermons of the 
: Day of the Apostles Peter and Paul,) ‘to the Roman Pontiff; 
‘ not a word as to his being the heir of a power not committed 
‘to the other Apostles.’-—P. 68. 

We therefore acknowledge that we may have seemed to attri- 
bute to Mr. Allies opinions and sentiments which he does not 
hold. We hope that the extreme delicacy of the subject, the 
very dangerous spirit of the times, and the great value and 
importance which we attribute to his argument, will vindicate 
us if we have done so. The plain truthis, that he appears to us 
to be, as we before observed, impetuous in concession; and that 
he has not elaborated, so fully as we think the subject requires, 
his view of the Roman primacy. 

But his book is destined to live. It is the completest argu- 
ment against the supremacy of Rome, as derived from the 
examination of the first six centuries, which we possess. If we 
have misunderstood his expressions in particular passages, it is 
at least a proof that they are capable of being misunderstood, 
and without ‘unfriendliness of intention. We shall have 
gained our point if he should be induced to modify a few, 

probably casual, expressions in his second edition ; and if, in days 
of no ordinary difficulty and danger, we should have called the 
attention of our readers to a pot which may sometimes be a 
little overlooked. 

















Art. I1].—The Iliad of Homer. Translated by T. S. BRanpreta, 
Esq. In2vols. London: Pickering. 1846. 


WuetueEr any other than an editor of Homer can be trusted 
for a translation of either of his great poems, is a question 
which, perhaps, existing translations have not tended to settle. 
Every version in our language has been affected by some causes 
widely differing from a careful and conscientious study of the 
Homeric thought and expression ; and thus the circumstances of 
individual translators have aggravated the inherent difficulties 
which seem to forbid our seeing Homer clothed in an English 
style, (as well as in English words,) yet retaining at once his 
native purity and his individualizing distinctness of imagery. 
It would be hard to imagine any future period of the world’s 
existence, or any variety of the civilized mind, which should 
oppose equal obstacles to a translation of Shakspere. Suppos- 
ing a knowledge of the English language equal to that which 
we now possess of Greek, and a degree of refinement not less 
than that of the Elizabethan age, we should conceive that an 
author, or a series of authors, might work up for themselves, out 
of the resources of their own language, a body of expression 
sufficient for their purpose. Their task would be simply to look 
abroad over the realms of human knowledge, to expand, dilate, 
and elevate their mental powers. But with Homer the case 
stands differently. A new religion, and a more defined system 
of morality, have made the watch-tower from which he looked 
forth a mere feature of our daily prospect. Hence, on the one 
hand, we are apt to transform the ancient fashions of thought, 
and on the other to limit them. In the former case principles 
are made to take their stand in a later and higher moral system; 
in the latter, mere feelings or presentiments assume the clear 
outline and distinct application which mark a principle. Add 
to these considerations the greater abstractness of modern lan- 
guage, and the difficulty and unwillingness with which we feel 
ourselves recalled to a strict observance of the visual images 
which our words contain,—and it will appear that the translator 
of Homer has at once to advance and to recede, to clothe and to 
unclothe himself, to be at once a child and a man, ‘ not such as 
men now are.’ And if all this is happily accomplished in the 
case of an author, he requires readers of a similar frame of mind 
to his own; for the things which he has to give them, are 
things new and old,’ and his teaching is to be of the ‘equal 
balance and just measure,’ as well as of loving ‘ our neighbour 
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as ourselves.’ His fancy should be ranging and vivid—his 
principles central and animating. 

The problem would be more easily solved if we could point 
to any age of our own literature, or to any author combining 
the power of Homer with his simplicity. Something like his 
language might, perhaps, be found in our early ballads; and 
there is among us nothing of much later origin which retains the 
simplicity of the heroic epithets, and the double expression 
of the same thing by positives and negatives; as for instance— 


a e 
Exrop éwel ws kar aloav évelxecac, ovd urip aicay. 


But adopt this style, and where would be the consistence and 
plan of his characters? As well might the mournful ‘ Ballad 
of King Leir’ be reckoned a match for ‘ Lear,’ with ‘its soul- 
‘searching flashes, its ear-cleaving thunderclaps, its meteoric 
‘splendours: with the contagion and the fearful sympathies of 
‘ nature, the fates, the furies, the frenzied elements, dancing in 
‘and out, now breaking through and scattering—now hand in 
‘hand with—the fierce or fantastic group of human passions, 
‘crimes and anguishes, reeling on the unsteady ground, in a 
‘ wild harmony to the shock and the swell of an earthquake.’' 

The opposite course to this straightforward adoption of an 
obsolete style is that by which a translator is most truly said to 
be the mediator between distant ages and various minds of men. 
This is when his genuine and daily felt realities are indeed the 
touchstones and interpreters of antique truths as well. He can 
make all requisite allowances for the time and space which 
separate him from his original; and then the residuum of his 
familiar thoughts will be the thoughts required ; just as the best 
politician of our own day will, unless unusually ill-instructed, 
be an eye-witness, as it were, of the last struggles of Athenian 
freedom.? But the times of which Homer was writing were 
even to him long past; so that the difficulty of realizing them 
must be two-fold, at least, to ourselves. We have to abstract so 
— differences as to leave but a small residuum of common facts. 

e may consider Chapman, in his translation of the Iliad, as 
taking a middle course between these two extremes. If one or 
two peculiarities of the man could be removed, his work would 
probably go as near to Homer—be as much Homer to us—as 
we are ever likely to attain. He has not attempted ‘to sub- 
‘ stantiate the distinct and graceful profiles or outlines of the 
‘ Homeric epic into the flesh and blood of the romantic drama; 
nor, as a general rule, to throw in any new feelings or situations. 








1 Coleridge's Lit. Remains, vol. ii. p. 131. 
2 Arnold's Lect. on Modern History. 
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But one plain advantage he has as a poetical translator, over any 
one who, like Mr. Brandreth, canapule Wiens to adhere line by 
line, and word by word, to the text. This is, that many 
passages have, when rendered literally into English, an epi- 
grammatic conciseness, which is unlike the onward flow of the 
original. For the cause of this we should be naturally inclined 
to look to the end of each line; since there, if any where, must 
be the break. We think it is to be accounted for by the pre- 
dominance of verbs at the end of the blank verse. For first, 
the verb is in sense the most decisive word in a sentence; as we 
may see from its so constantly holding the first place in any 
phrase of Livy, or the other writers who attend much to the 
oe of each word. And, secondly, the English perfect 
tense of Saxon formation is apt to contain many consonants, 
the effect of which in causing delay is well known. 

The line of fourteen syllables, on the other hand, allows of 
much the same distribution of the parts of speech as in Greek ; 
and this is adapted by Chapman. But apart from all merely 
metrical considerations, it does seem that if the Iliad is to 
become an English poem, the thoughts should sometimes be 
unfolded a little in the translation. As an instance of what we 
mean, our readers might compare, with Chapman’s interpreta- 
tion of the same passage,’ Mr. Brandreth’s admirably literal 
rendering of iil. 152. 

Renan At the tower the Trojan leaders sat. 
When Helen coming to the tower they saw, 

Soft to each other winged words they spoke; 

‘Justly the Trojans and well-greaved Greeks 
For one so fair long time have sorrows borne. 

In face she an immortal Goddess seems ; 
But still, though such, let her in ships return, 
Nor to our own and children’s loss remain. 

‘So said they: and king Priam Helen call’d; 
Draw near, dear child, and at my side sit down, 
Thy former husband, kin, and friends to see, 

I blame not thee; the gods alone I blame, 
Who ’gainst me the Greeks’ tearful war have rous’d.’ 





1 We quote the passage as an instinctive reclamation of Chapman’s poetic spirit 
against the well-known objections of Herodotus :— 
‘Those wise and almost withered men found this heat in their years 
That they were forced, though whispering, to say, what man can blame 
The Greeks and Trojans to endure, for so admired a dame. 
So many miseries, and so long? In her sweet countenance shine 
Looks like the goddesses ; and yet, though never so divine, 
Before we boast unjustly still of her enforced prize, 
And justly suffer for her sake with all our progenies, 
Labour and ruin, let her go; the profit of our land 
Must pass the beauty. Thus, though these could bear so fit a hand 
On their affections, yet, when all their gravest powers were used, 
They could not chuse but welcome her, and rather they accused 
The gods than beauty—for thusspake’ . . . .—P. 84. Knight's edit. 
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Chapman, again, adds weight to his metre, and infuses into it 
an epic flow by two pen os means. He seldom introduces a 
stop after the eighth syllable, and his periods are habitually 
continued beyond the end of a line. ‘There is, therefore, no 

ossibility of breaking his verses up into the metre familiarly 
serene as ‘eight and six’; and the continuance of the sentence 
beyond the end of the line, brings the rhyme much less pro- 
minently into view than in our ballads,—thus obviating, we 
think, the unpleasantness of continual rhymes in a long poem, 
of which Mr. Brandreth, in his preface, complains. With these 
restrictions, the rolling sound of the metre is not ill suited to 
the Homeric flow. And let us say, in passing, that the adoption 
of blank verse is a grievous blow to the bardish character of the 
original. ‘A poem should be,’ says Mr. Carlyle, ‘as if it could 
not but be sung.’ And in Mr. Cary’s translation of Dante,’ 
excellent and literal though it be, we much desiderate the 
linked succession of the original terza rima. Mr. Brandreth 
proposes an edition of the Odyssey, and of the Hymns. There- 
fore, we may divine that a translation will follow upon these ; 
and if so, we submit to his consideration, whether a slight sacri- 
fice of originality in translating may not render available 
for difficult passages the rhymes already found by Chapman 
or others. We beg for them as a compensation for the dactylic 
structure of the Greek. 

Blank verse however being adopted, we must reconcile our- 
selves to it on the plea of greater accuracy. And on this head, 
we are bound to offer our best thanks for an edition which, like 
Voss’s German translation, will be a real help to the student in 
making out the text. This said, we shall be justified in a few 
remarks as to the accuracy of the text. 

The short heroic metre of ten syllables in English is so poor 
a match for the versatile flexibility of the Greek hexameter, that 
a translation which, like the present, follows line by line on the 
track of the original, cannot avoid doing violence to many of the 
Homeric epithets. Now a change in these has a serious effect 
on the character of the poem. Of course, any translator of Homer 
may, like Mr. Brandreth, claim the liberty-of changing one 
epithet for another, as the verse may require; if only some 
other fixed Homeric epithet of the same word be substituted. 
But the license must be confined to the strictly otiose adjec- 
tives; or else a double evil may arise. First, the completeness 
or the appropriate character of the image may be injured. This 
is an evil to which every lover of Homer will at once be sensi- 
ble; and we have few such instances in Mr. Brandreth’s work. 





1 Hero Worship. Dante. 
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But, secondly, it may easily be seen how much of the difficulty 

of Homeric interpretation arises from the ever-varying degrees 

of force in adjectives; ranging as they do from the no-meaning 

of antique simplicity to the highest and most constitutive influ- 

ences upon the imagery. How often are we called upon to 
determine the various shades of meaning by which an epithet 
becomes equally appropriate to the most dissimilar objects. 

Any indistinctness, then, or vagueness in the use of such words, 
is a scholastic as well as a poetic evil. Perhaps we may venture i 
to add, that where the meaning of an adjective is difficult and 
controverted, there is need of more than usual pains to bring it 
out. 

We will now proceed to quote a few passages, in which the 
meaning of these and other words still partially recedes from 
view. In any other but an exceedingly literal translation such 
remarks would plainly be out of place. First, certain omissions 
shall be noticed which may be considered disadvantageous to 
the sense. 

In Il. xx. 183, we have in the challenge of Achilles to Aineas: 

‘but if thou me shouldst slay, 
Yet Priam will not give thee this reward, 
For he has sons, and he himself is strong.’ ( 
The original being Euredoce 0d8' aecippwv. We have lost, then, 
the characteristic double expression ; and, moreover, in a word of 
very rare occurrence, the only guidance to the root is to be 
obtained from a passage (xxiii. 603) in which the word applies 
not to an old man age-stricken, but to a young man, Antilochus, 
who is commended for not being perverse in mind. 
In v. 880, tmet avric éylvao maid’ aidnAov is translated: — 
‘ For all the rest who on Olympus dwell, 
Obey thee, and we each thy words revere; 
Thou ne’er dost her by word or deed refrain, 
But aye excitest since thou her hast gotten.’ i 
The same word recurs in xxi. 220, and is there rendered . 
‘unpitied.” These two passages throw an uncertainty over the 
same word as rightly rendered in ii. 455 :— 
‘ As wasting fire a boundless wood consumes 
On mountain tops.’ 
In iv. 129 we have the beautiful lines :— 


‘ But, Menelaus, thee the blessed Gods 
Forgot not; for Jove’s battle-leading child 
Before thee stood, and turned the shaft aside, 
And from thy skin so warded, as a fi 
A mother chases from her sleeping child.’ 


BéXog éxerevxic, an epithet somewhat harsh of derivation, 
on the supposition that it means ‘bitter,’ as elsewhere 
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rendered, (i. 51,) and not so clearly a standing epithet of an 
arrow as to warrant its omission. The kindred word revxaAmoe 
is once rendered ‘ watchful,’ as an epithet of the mind of Zeus, 
which Juno proposes to deceive; and is in other places 
untranslated. 

In the catalogue of the ships (ii. 581) we have the remarkable 
word «yrweooa applied as an epithet to Lacedzemon, with corde 
joined to it. When this is merely translated ‘the hollow Lace- 
demon,’ we lose sight of the rifted and broken forms of the moun- 
tains, which were generally ascribed to the fearful prevalence of 
earthquakes in early times.’ And the difficulty increases when, 
at vill. 222, we find ‘the ship of wise Ulysses,’ instead of 

én’ ’Odvecos peyaxiret vii pedaivy : 
while the dolphin of xxi. 22, to which the epithet is applied, is 
only a ‘mighty dolphin.’ 

We are not reviewing Mr. Brandreth’s edition of the Iliad; 
but in reading over the translation, with occasional collation of his 
text, we have sometimes fallen upon emendations which seemed 
unwarranted. For instance, in the Fifth Book, Mars is led from 
the battle, and placed by Pallas, a’ jjidevrs Zkapavdpy. Some of 
the ancient commentators derived this word from tov. Accordingly 
we have it translated, ‘Scamander’s flowery’ bank.’ And on 
looking to Mr. Brandreth’s text, (published five years ago,) it 
exhibits éai idevte Zkanavdpy, with the digamma. before ‘the cof 
the second word, to preserve the metre. In like manner we get 
no hint of Buttmann’s ingenious conjecture to account for the 
word anrov, or of any conjectural meaning of the word at all. 
We will quote at length the translation of xviii. 410, seq.— 

‘ He said, and the huge monster limping left 
The anvil, and his twisted legs bestirred. 
He took the bellows from the fire, and placed 
His working tools within a silver chest; 
And with a sponge he wiped his face, and hands, 
And powerful neck, and all his hairy breast, 
And took his vest and staff, and limping went; 
And golden maids attended on the King, 
Like beauteous damsels in the flower of youth; 
And in their breasts are wisdom, and fair speech, 
And strength; and from the Gods they works have learned. 
They then the King attended; and he sat 
By noble Thetis on a golden throne, 
And took her hand, and her by name address’d.’ 

But in the edition the word ainrdv is pronounced to be 
‘nihili,’ and appnrov (or rather agpyrov) substituted. The col- 
lateral word ayrov is left in some obscurity, for in the foot-note 
to the text, @apcog ayrov ?xovoa is explained by ‘audaciam 


1 Miiller, Dor. i. 4. § 3. 
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inflatam habens’—ab anu ‘spiro.’—the translation being as 
follows :— 


‘ Why dost thou shameless drive the Gods to arms? 
With untold boldness is thy breast inspired,’ 


as if from a and » i, ‘ dico’—for here the text shows no emen- 
dation. 

One or two passages must be mentioned, in which the ren- 
dering seems clearly an oversight—and then a few more of 
debateable correctness. After this we may be dismissed to the 
more grateful task of illustrating the poetic character of these 
volumes. At xix. 314 we have the lines— 

‘ But Atreus’ sons and wise Ulysses, stayed, 
And Pheenix, Nestor, and Idomeneus, 
And soothed his grief; but he no joy could know, 
Before the bloody front of war he met, 
And oft, remembering, he resumed, and said.’ 


The original of the last line is— 
prnodpevos 8 adwas avevéeixato, pavncer re: 


which can hardly be different in sense from the well-known 
passage in Herodotus (i. c. 86), which speaks of Croesus as 
avevekauevov kal avacrevatavra, ‘heaving sighs and groans’— 
the preceding words we 8? dpa piv rpooriva rovro, putting out 
of the question the idea of remembering for avevenKdauevov. 
With this interpretation, too, the word ad:vwe agrees completely ; 
whereas it is hardly Homeric to give a meaning so completely 
secondary as ‘ often.’ 
Achilles, in answer to the pleadings of Lycaon, makes an 
unpitying answer— 
‘ But thou too die; why, friend, dost thou lament? 

Patroclus died, and much he thee excelled. 

Seest thou not me, so beauteous and so great, 

Of royal sire and heavenly mother born? 

Yet e’en to me strong fate and death will come, 

At morn, at mid-day, or at dewy eve, 

When some one shall with wrong let loose my soul, 

Striking with spear or arrow from the string; 
but the order of the words, as well as the sense, is against this 
elegant expression. “Hwe, # defAn, ij wécov juap—that is, when 
the sun is on the rise, on the descent, or at its height. AefAn is 
so clearly the hot, sunny part of the day, that those who meet 
their enemies defAn¢ diac even, can get the battle done before 
night—while 8efAn¢ mpwia¢ actually means the heat of the 
forenoon. 

There surely is high authority for believing that tjoc is never 

the genitive of a positive pronoun of the second person. 
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Damm, Wolf, Buttman, Heyne, and Kiihner, seem agreed in 
deducing it constantly from the adjective tic, as a common 
Homeric epithet.—See the translation of i. 393, &c. 

Nuxri¢ aporyde, in one of the passages of the Second Book, is 
translated, the ‘milky night,’ in the other by the ‘ shades.’ 
’Eavoyv is rightly distinguished from the digammated substantive 
2zvov—but is translated in one place by the ‘ beauteous mantle,’ 
and at a similar passage (viii. 384)— 


‘ Pallas, child of gis-bearing Jove, 
Threw down her subtile mantle on the floor, 
Which she herself with varied art had worked;’ 


Aaxropoc, the epithet of Mercury (ii. 103), is untranslated:— 
rhrobev 2 Arming yaiac becomes, ‘far from the Apian land;’ 
axoorhoag emt parvy, ‘ wearied with his stall.’ 

A few more such passages might have been sought out 
laboriously, but our readers will be better pleased with some 
specimens of poetical translation, and to these we will now 
address ourselves. And as the beauties of this version are the 
beauties of Homer, we shall do well to select passages which 
will illustrate the plan and march of the poem. 

The progressive splendour of the similes in the Iliad has been 
often remarked. The former of those in the following lines 
illustrates the short-lived glory of Hector. Pope has embodied 
it in some lines of exceeding beauty :— 


‘ While they stript off the arms, the trembling Greeks 
Rush’d ’gainst the yawning trench, and sharpen’d stakes, 
Confused, and pass’d within the wall by force. 

But Hector with loud shouts the Trojans cheer’d; 

Rush on the ships, and leave the bloody spoils; 
Whome’er retiring from the ships I see, 

I will to death consign; nor him, when dead, 
His mourning friends shall place upon the pyre; 
But dogs shall him before our city drag. 

So saying, with the whip he lash’d his steeds, 

And cheer’d the Trojans through the ranks; and they 

All cheer’d, and with him urged their rapid steeds 

With wondrous shout; and king Apollo went 

Before, and with his feet the deep trench smooth’d, 

And cast the banks amidst, and made a path, 

Level and wide, as far as a young man 

Can cast a spear, when he his strength essays. 

There they in phalanx pour’d; and Phcebus led, 

Shaking the gis, and o’erthrew the wall 

With ease; as when a child upon the shore 

In sport builds up gay castles of the sand, 

And then destroys them with his hands and feet; 

So thou, revered Apollo, didst destroy 

The Argives’ labour, and themselves confuse. 

Beside the ships at length they check’d their flight, 
NO. LIV.—N. S. EE 
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And cheer’d each other, and to all the Gods 

Their hands they lifted, and each loudly pray’d; 

And chief Gerenian Nestor, stay of Greeks, 

Pray’d, stretching up his hands to starry heaven; 
Jove Sire, if any in wheat-bearing Greece, 

While he of ox or sheep the fat thighs burnt, 

Pray’d to return, and thou his vow didst hear, 

Remember this, and ward off evil fate, 

And let not thus the Trojans tame the Greeks. 
Thus said he praying; and Jove thunder’d loud, 

Hearing the prayers of Neleus’ aged son. 

And more the Trojans, when they heard Jove’s mind, 

Rush’d on the Argives, and remember’d war. 

As when a great wave of the wide-path’d deep 

Breaks o’er the bulwarks of a ship, impell’d 

By the wind’s force, which chiefly swells the waves; 

So shouting pass’d the Trojans o’er the wall, 

And driving in their horses, at the sterns 

Fought, closely pushing for their cars with spears ; 

And climbing on their lofty ships, the Greeks 

Fought with long poles, which lay upon the decks, 

Prepared to guard them, pointed with sharp brass,’ 

B. xv. 343—389. 


The image of Patroclus weeping before Ulysses, and the com- 
parison of the child coming to its mother, realizes most beauti- 
fully the earnestness and affection of the well-beloved friend; 
and at the same time brings out the calm superiority of 
Achilles (xvi. 1—19):— 


‘ While they contended for the well-bench’d ship, : 
Patroclus by divine Achilles stood, | 
Shedding warm tears, like some black-water’d fount, 
Which down a lofty rock dark water pours. 

Him swift Achilles with compassion saw, 
And speaking, winged words to him address’d; 

Why dost thou weep, Patroclus, like a child, 
Who, running with her mother, her entreats, 

And pulls her robe, and though in haste detains, 
And weeping looks, until she takes ber up; 

So thou, Patroclus, shedd’st a tender tear. 

To me or mine dost thou some message bear ? 

Or hast thou aught from Phthia heard alone? 

They say, Mencetius, Actor’s son, still lives, 

And Peleus midst the Myrmidons still reigns, 
For whose decease we both should sorrow feel. 
Or dost thou for the Argives mourn, who die 
Beside the hollow ships for their offence? 

Speak, and conceal not, that we both may know.” 


Achilles refusing food is strengthened by Pallas, at the bid- 
ding of Jupiter (xix. 344) :— 
‘My Child, thou wholly this brave man hast left; 
Hast thou Achilles from remembrance cast? 
He now before his ships with lofty horns 
Sits mourning for his comrade, while the rest 
Of food partake; but he untasting weeps. 
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But go, and nectar and ambrosia sweet, 
Pour in his breast, lest hunger him o’ertake. 

So saying, he Minerva willing roused; 
And like a long-wing’d shrill-voiced kite, she leap’d 
From heaven through ether; but the Argives arm’d 
Throughout the host; and she to Peleus’ son 
Nectar and sweet ambrosia in his breast 
Dropp’d, lest sad hunger should his knees invade. 
She then to the almighty Father’s house 
Return’d ; and they from out the swift ships pour'd. 
As when the snows of Jove fall thick around, 
Cold ‘neath the sharp blast of the clear-born North; 
So thick the helms, rejoicing in the light, 
From out the ships were borne, and bossy shields, 
And strong cuirasses, and firm ashen spears. 
The blaze reach’d heaven ; and all around, earth laugh'd 
With gleaming brass; and ‘neath, the beat of feet 
Arose; and in the midst Achilles arm’d. 
His gnashing teeth resounded; and his eyes 
Shone, like the blaze of fire, and endless grief 
Enter’d his heart; and he with angry mind 
Put on the God’s gifts, which skill’d Vulcan made. 
And first the greaves about his legs he placed, 
Fair, to his ancles bound with silver clasps ; 
y And then he placed the corslet round his breast, 





— 
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And o’er his shoulders hung the brazen sword 
With silver studs; and next the strong large shield 
He took, whence light, as from a Moon, shone forth. 
As when o’er sea the blaze of burning fire 
Appears to sailors on a mountain top 
{ From some lone sheepcot; but against their will 
| The shrill winds drive them o’er the fishy sea; 
So from Achilles’ beauteous varied shield 
The blaze reach’d heaven; and he the weighty helm 
Placed on his head, and like a star it shone, 
Horse-tail’d; and o’er it the fair golden hairs 
Shook, which king Vulcan round the crest had placed. 
Himself then in his arms Achilles proved, 
If well his noble limbs within them ran; 
And they, like wings, the people’s shepherd raised.’ 


In all the passages where the horses of Achilles appear, they 
seem emblems of the spirit of poesy: cast on evil times, and 
unwillingly completing by degrees their own misery. Observe 
that Juno confers on them speech alone,—understanding they 
possessed before. Some of our readers will remember the 
* Pegasus im Joche.’ 





‘ But the swift horses of acides 
Apart from battle wept, since first they heard 
Their driver had ‘neath slaught’ring Hector fall’n. 
Much them Automedon, Diores’ son, 
Struck with sharp whip, and urged them to advance, 
And both with gentle and harsh words address’d; 
But neither to the ships by Hellespont , 
EE 2 
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Would they return, nor ’midst the Greeks advance ; 

But as a pillar stays unmov’d, which stands 

On a departed man or woman’s tomb ; 

So in the fair car they unmoved remain’d, 

And bent their heads to earth; and scalding tears 

Flow’d from their eyes ;—such driver they desired— 

And in the dust their flowing hair was stain’d, } 

Descending from the saddle by the yoke. 

But Saturn’s Son with pity them beheld, | 

And shook his head, and his own mind address’d ; 
Why, hapless, did we you to Peleus give, 

A mortal, when ye know not death or age, 

That ye with wretched men might sorrows bear? 

For there is nought more full of woes than man 

Of all, that breathe and creep upon the earth. 

But yet I will not Hector, Priam’s son, : 

Permit to guide you and the varied car. ) 

Is’t not enough, he holds the arms, and boasts ? ¢ 

I now will vigour in your knees excite, 

That ye may save Automedon from war 

Back to the ships.—B. xvii. 426—453. 


‘ Automedon the shining whip 
Seized in his hand, and to the horses rush‘d; 
And by his side in arms Achilles stood, 

Bright as the amber Son of the Supreme ; 
And dreadful he his father’s horses cheer’d ; 

Xanthus and Balius, of Podargé sprung, 
Consider how your master ye may save 
Back to the ships, when we from war desist, 

Nor leave me, like Patroclus, there o’erthrown. 

Him rapid Xanthus from the yoke address’d, 
And bow’d his head; and all his graceful mane 
Pour’d from the saddle by the yoke to earth ; 

And Juno, white-arm’d Goddess, gave him speech ; 

We surely, dread Achilles, thee will save; 

But still thy death approaches ; nor are we 

To blame, but a great God, and powerful Fate. 
Not by our slowness or neglect the foe 

The arms from off Patroclus’ shoulders took ; 
But him the God, whom fair Latona bore, 

Slew ‘midst the foremost, and gave Hector fame. 
We even with the West-Wind’s blast could run, 
Of all the lightest call’d ; but thou art doom’d 
Thyself beneath a God and man to fall. 

Thus said he; and the Furies stopp’d his voice. 
And swift Achilles him, much moved, address’d; 

Xanthus, why dost thou death to me foretell? 

I know myself, that I am doom’d to die 
Far from my sire and mother; yet I ne’er 
Will cease, ere I the Trojans drive from war. 

He said, and shouting ‘midst the foremost drove.’ 

B. xix. 395—424. 








‘ Atrides, and ye other warlike Greeks, 
These prizes wait the contest of swift steeds. 
If we to honour any other strove, 
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I then the first prize to my tent should bear; 

For well ye know, how my swift steeds excel; 

They are immortal, and them Neptune gave 

To Peleus, and my sire again to me. 

But I and my swift horses will remain; 

Such gentle ruler’s guidance they have lost, 

Who oft their skins with limpid water wash’d, 

And oft pour’d scented oil upon their hair. 

They stand, and him with ceaseless grief lament ; 

And their fair manes upon the ground are fix’d.'—B. xxiii. 273—284. 


The chariot race in book xxiii., and the success of Antilochus, 
according to his father’s counsel, is well nigh a minor epic in 
itself. It is too long to transcribe; though we would gladly 
have taken Nestcr’s warnings as a specimen of Homeric topo- 
graphy. The flight of Hector must come in its place. 


‘Thus he revolved; and near Achilles came, 
Like crested Enyalius, Lord of war, 
And o’er his shoulder the dread Pelian ash 
Shook; and the dazzling brass around him shone, 
Like burning fire, or like the rising Sun. 
And Hector, when he saw him, fear’d, nor dared 
Remain, but left the gates, and trembling fled. 
Pelides, trusting to his swift feet, rush’d; 
As mountain kite, the lightest of all birds, 
Sweeps down with ease upon a cushat-dove: 
She underneath escapes; and he pursues 
Swift, with shrill cry, desirous her to seize; 
So straight he eager flew; and Hector fled 
Beneath the wall, and swiftly moved his knees. 
And they along the cart-way ‘neath the wall 
Past the wild fig-tree and the watch-tower rush’d, 
And reach’d the beauteous fountains, where two springs 
Of eddying Xanthus from the earth burst forth ; 
One flows with boiling water, and around 
A smoke arises, as of burning fire ; 
The other flows in summer, cold as snow, 
Or ice from water, or like driving hail ; 
And there beside them ample troughs are placed 
Of beauteous marble, where the Trojans’ wives 
And graceful daughters wash’d their shining robes, 
Erstwhile in peace before the Argives came. 
Past these, one flying, one pursuing, ran : 
Swift he who fled, but swifter who pursued ; 
For not a victim, or an ox-hide shield, 
They sought, for which men oft with feet contend, 
But for horse-taming Hector’s soul they ran.’—B. xx. 131—161. 











The dirge or Myriologue of Hector, in the twenty-fourth book, 
will be a fit conclusion to our extracts. 


‘To them Andromaché the grief began, 
Holding with hands manslaying Hector’s head ; 

Husband, thou young hast died, and me hast left 
At home a widow, with an infant child, 
Whom we unhappy bore ; he ne’er, I think, 
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Will manhood reach ; for first this city prone 
Will perish ; for its guardian thou art dead. 
Who didst their wives and helpless babes protect. 
And they will soon in hollow ships be borne, 
And I amidst them; and thou with me, child, 
Shalt either follow, where unseemly works 
Thou for a cruel master shalt perform, 
Or else some Greek shall cast thee from a tower, 
Enraged, whose brother noble Hector slew, 
Or sire, or son; since many of the Greeks 
By Hector’s hands the boundless earth have bit : 
For not in battle gentle was thy sire ; 
Hence him the people through the city mourn. 
Thou, Hector, to thy parents untold grief 
Hast caused ; but chiefly woes to me are left. 
Thou didst not from thy couch stretch forth in death 
To me thy hand, nor any word enjoin, 
Which night and day I might with tears recall. 

So said she; and the women join’d their groans. 
Then Hecuba the frequent grief began ; 

Hector, of all my children best beloved, 
Thou wast, whilst living, to the Gods most dear ; 
Hence e’en in death they care for thee have shown. 
For swift Achilles all my other sons, 
Whome'er he took, beyond the barren sea 
To Samus, Imbrus, or far Lemnus, sent. 
But when he thee with brass of life bereft, 
He dragg’d thee oft around his comrade’s tomb, 
Whom thou hadst siain, but could not him restore. 
And dewy now and beauteous in the house 
Thou liest, like one, whom Pheebus, Silver-Bow, 
Approaching with his gentle shafts has slain. 

So said she weeping, and great grief aroused. 
And thirdly Helen led to them the grief; 

Hector, of all my brothers best beloved; 
Fair Alexander is indeed my spouse, 
Who brought me here; I would, IJ first had died. 
For now the twentieth year to me is come, 
Since thence I came, and my dear country left; 
Yet ne’er from thee I chiding speech have heard ; 
And if me any in the house reproach’d, 
Brothers, or sisters, or robed brothers’ wives, 
Or mother,—for thy sire was ever kind— 
Thou didst persuade him, and restrain with words, 
And soothing kindness, and thy gentle speech ; 
So both for thee, and for myself, I mourn. 
For no one now to me in ample Troy 


Is kind or friendly, and all me detest.’—B. xxiv. 723—7 
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Epvucation is one of the cries of the age. It is not only a 
cause, but a cry. Whatever is the subject of one of the 
principal offices of the Church, or of one of the primary duties 
of the State—and education, in different aspects, may be said 
to be both—is certainly, without going further, the object also 
of very legitimate anxiety and very legitimate zeal. But edu- 
cation is now, both in England and throughout the greater part 
of the continent of Europe, a matter of something different from 
plain straightforward zeal. There is a popular mania, a fashion- 
able enthusiasm about it — with its usual attendants, a fashionable 
set of doctrines, and a very fashionable intolerance of their 
contradiction,—in one word, a cry. Besides and above a real 
demand for the better fulfilment of the prudent and charitable 
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duty of rightly educating the people, there is a loud popular 
clamour—a cry which would gorge itself with a counterfeit, but 
reject the reality, and which is indulged simply because it is 
the fashion. Just as there has been a cry for free-trade; or as 
there was a cry for the abolition of rotten boroughs; or a ery 
for the removal of Roman Catholic disabilities ; so now there is 
a ‘cry’ for the universal education of the children of the poor. 
And as, wherever there is a ‘ cry,’ it is said there is a cause, 
bad or good, and perhaps oftenest the latter; and in each of 
the cases just mentioned there seems to have been at the bottom 
something real; some abuse that might have been moderately 
and wisely corrected; some principle that might have been 
safely adapted and tempered to the exigencies of the time; or 
some obligation that might have been justly discharged; without 
provoking a clamour which threatened to strike down some of 
the most valued and fundamental institutions of the country ; 
so, in what may now be called the education question, there is 
most undoubtedly a real want, a real principle, a real duty ; but 
at the same time, beyond and distinct from all these, a ‘ cry.’ 
State-education, for instance, has long been one of the 
watch-words of a political party, not remarkable either for 
very high views of the office of the temporal government, or 
for very profound sentiments respecting the true object and 
nature of education itself. By this party education has not so 
much been urged as a duty, as the diffusion of useful knowledge 
has been preached as a luxury. We have heard little of the 
discipline of the birch; but a great deal of the pleasures of the 
book. Lord Brougham and Gower-street have crusaded the 
abstract pursuit of knowledge for knowledge’ sake. Knowledge 
is pleasure: knowledge is power: knowledge is virtue: know- 
ledge is godliness. These are the steps by which the extreme 
section of the liberal educationists have advanced in their promises 
and expectations. Education is put forward as a spell or a charm. 
Only get a statistical return that one in four, or (a consummation 
hardly to be hoped for) one in three of any given population, are 
actually at school ; no matter what their parts, or what their in- 
dustry, or what the instruction given them, so only that it be the 
infusion of things unknown before; and you demonstrate at once, 
according to modern politicians, that that people is in the enjoy- 
ment of every virtue and every happiness. Spelling and writing, 
or even the professed or attempted inculcation of spelling and 
writing, are considered as sure specifics, without more, against 
drunkenness and crime. Grand juries yearly present the general 
ignorance asasatisfactory explanation of a heavy calendar, and lec- 
ture Parliament upon the consequent necessity of diffusing ‘ use- 
ful knowledge,’ as complacently as if they believed that murder 
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and robbery were solely the results of an ignorant incapacity 
to distinguish right from wrong; that instructing with facts 
were all one with teaching a duty ; and being taught a duty, 
all one with doing it. The luxury of wisdom; the simple 
pleasure of knowing; the ‘ emancipation’ of the untaught from 
the ‘ thraldom of the educated classes ;’ the vindication of the 
‘rights of the intellect ;’ or, to use the words of one whose 
honoured name we should be sorry to mention in connexion 
with the sentiment which they, perhaps unconsciously, tend to 
support —the ‘explosion of that ungodly selfishness,’ ‘ by 
which the upper classes of society are induced to suppose that 
mental pleasures are a luxury reserved for their exclusive 
enjoyment,—these seem to be the objects put forth, in the 
popular view of the matter, as the great and fundamental 
motives, the chief grounds, and the paramount reasons why we 
should ‘ educate the people.’ But this is only the coaxing 
side of the argument: the bullying one is hardly less cogent. 
A dry and horrible clatter of statistics is driven about our 
ears; a shadowy and desultory legion of figures is conjured 
up before and around us; schools are counted with more 
or less exactness, and scholars are marked in or marked 
out, according to the very varying accuracy, and diligence, 
and information of the several counters; and then we are 
required, first to take all the figures for gospel; next, to 
admit the calculations, which, on principles hardly more satis- 
factory to our bewildered minds than the primary numerals 
themselves, are deduced therefrom; and last of all, to fall down, 
in wonder and astonishment, that with such an awful answer to 
the rule of three sum as is then produced to us, the whole 
Empire has not been long since swallowed up and revolutionized 
by the horrible numbers and depravity of its. great unschooled. 
Timothy Jones and John Raw, with their half-dozen brothers, 
all very harmless little boys, and generally good at their lessons 
and at Church, have somehow missed attending their dame 
school regularly, or their attendance has unluckily not been 
recorded or returned; the parish presents, in consequence, an 
awful defalcation in the educational returns; instead of one in 
four, as the figures ought to be, perhaps, only one in nine of the 
whole population of the luckless place are fuund to be at school ; 
this goes in to the whole estimate for the county, and this again 
into that for the kingdom; and we are consequently called upon to 
infer that the whole population of England is in this or that cut- 
and-dried predicament, which the man of figures may wish to 
impose upon us. We are wholly helpless. We can say nothing 
against such arguments as these. Only one in eleven, we are told, 
or more frightful still, one in twelve or fifteen of the population 
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of the country is going to school. ‘ Very well,’ we say, ‘ build 
more schools, and send the rest.’ ‘Oh, no,’ rejoins our statistical 
friend, ‘ that is by no means what the figures prove; they prove 
that the population cannot be taught by the Church at all; they 
prove that societies can do nothing; they prove that you must 
change and subvert the whole of your present system, and have 
Parliamentary schools upon the improved and approved principle 
of the age—that of regeneration by mere simple knowledge.’ 
Such is the form in which a few of the most salient features 
of what we would denominate the ‘ education cry,’ appear to 
present themselves toa casual observer. We have selected only 
a few; our readers can doubtless fill up the picture, each for 
himself, according to his several and varying experience. And 
with respect to the merits of that cry, as we on our part happen 
to entertain quite as strong, perhaps even as enthusiastic and as 
visionary views of the duties, the importance, and the efficacy of 
education—that is to say, of maintaining publicly and generally, 
by means of schools, a real thorough discipline of the minds and 
hearts of the young, a complete ‘ educational’ training in short,— 
asLord Brougham and his liberal friends can possibly do of the 
necessity of adequately storing and informing ‘the national 
intellect ;?> we are of course quite willing to concede that 
‘ education’ has a power and an office, which, though not 
altogether of the kind or degree so fondly dreamed of by those 
who lead the popular cry, is yet, certainly, a more critical, and, 
perhaps, a greater and more sacred one. Education is not an 
infallible spell, or a charm; but it is a means and an instrument, 
great for good as for evil. Spelling and writing cannot shut 
out temptation, but they may, as they also may not, enable 
a man to possess that which may be temptation’s antidote. 
Knowledge is not virtue; but ignorance stands greatly in the 
way if you wish to eradicate vice. Knowledge is not godli- 
ness; but it is the channel through which godliness best may 
come. Knowledge, of itself, cannot purify or exalt the mind; 
but it may be the instrument both of purification and elevation. 
It can teach a duty, though it cannot enforce it. Pleasure may 
be its result, though it cannot be its legitimate object. In one 
word,—though we cannot hope to see the regeneration of the 
people, temporal or spiritual, effected by the simple diffusion of 
what is called general information, or by the increased skill of 
the people in the ordinary arts of life,—though we conceive 
contentment and happiness to be as really independent of theculti- 
vation of the intellect as they are of wealth or rank, or any other 
worldly gift,—and though we cannot therefore yield an unqualified 
submission to the assumption, that the ratio of the educated to 
the uneducated is, of itself, a true and infallible test of the 
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prosperity of the people,—or to the argument, that the small 
amount of that ratio is a sure sign of danger, and a certain har- 
binger of revolution or rebellion; yet we, in common we believe 
with all the more sober part of the community, would wish, in 
contradistinction from these popular modes of speech, to join in 
not simply admitting, but earnestly and zealously contending, 
that the general education of the people, in the sense in which 
the term is usually understood, is not only the best, but perhaps 
the only means, if rightly used, of raising them to the fulfilment 
of their highest and holiest destinies, and that, consequently, 
it is a work of charity in all, independently of any question of 
the obligation incumbent on the ecclesiastical or temporal autho- 
rities, to promote, by every possible means, the cause of real 
education, or in the well-known words of the Church, to endea- 
vour ‘ that true religion and sound learning may everywhere 
and for ever flourish and abound.’ 

We do not, then, decry education. We are no obstructives. 
On the contrary, we yield to none in zeal for its advancement. 
But we say, let it be real education; and let us expect from it 
what it can do, not what it cannot. And in order to this, it is 
clear that we must take account of the undeniable fact, that we 
are acting in the very flood and vortex of this popular cry, 
which not only sets in a different direction from the one which 
we would ourselves pursue, but also positively opposes and mis- 
leads us. In the popular slang of the day, education means a 
wholly different thing from what it does tous. The objects which 
it seeks are different ; it hopes for different results ; it is actuated 
by different motives; it sees different perils; it would obviate 
a different kind of evil. If we would really educate, we must 
beware of being deceived by education. We must beware of its 
cant,—for wherever there is a popular movement, so surely there 
is a cant and a fanaticism. And we must, above all, weigh well 
its arguments, for they are framed for different conclusions, and 
are adapted to different principles from those which we recog- 
nise as our own. In one word, in treating of public and State 
education, we must not forget either that it is a subject about 
which there is a popular cry, or what that cry is. 

But if it be in general necessary to remember and guard 
against the current delusions about education, it certainly 
appears to us especially necessary, when entering upon an 
examination of the now well-known pamphlet of Dr. Hook on 
the State Education of the Poor, to recall to ourselves and our 
readers, first, the indubitable fact, that there is slang abroad ; and 
secondly, what that slang is; because it seems to us, not only 
that Dr. Hook has omitted to recognise and allow for these facts ; 
but that it is as much from this cause as from any other, that we 
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may account for his present difference, or apparent difference, 
in this matter,—we do not say with ourselves, but—with what 
we believe to be now, setting aside popular clamour, the received 
views on the subject, both in the Church, and in the most sober 
and enlightened quarters out of it. Dr. Hook seems to us, we 
say it with all deference, to have thrown himself into the 
stream, and struck out without allowing for the current. His . 
argument really seems to rest on an unquestioning and whole- 
sale adoption of the figures, facts, and inferences, may we not 
add, in some instances, of the principles also? of the fashionable 
school of the day—the Useful Knowledge school. We shall 
endeavour further on to make this clearer, and to specify more 
particularly the points in Dr. Hook’s argument to which we 
refer; at present we would only wish to point out what we 
conceive to be a main and necessary feature of difference between 
Dr. Hook and ourselves. Dr. Hook seems to concede postulates, 
to adopt data, and to admit without question the legitimacy of 
trains of reasoning which belong to an alien and hostile school. 
He seems to have no jealousy of the ‘ educational cry ;’ almost 
to ignore its existence. It may be, of course, we hope it will 
be, that the ultimate difference which thus naturally arises 
between Dr. Hook and those who cannot throw themselves at 
once into the school in question, may turn out, after all, to be 
less in reality and in practice, than in appearance and in theory; 
but this at least seems to us to be, we regret to say, undeniable, 
that as Dr. Hook sets out with wholly different premises and 
assumptions from those which we could accept; so it is inevit- 
able, that there should be some difference in our conclusions. 

What, then, zs this popular school of education? and what is 
that which is opposed to it? and what is the precise question at 
issue between them? What is the state of the question at the 
juncture in which Dr. Hook has intervened? Before inquiring 
into the nature of Dr. Hook’s ‘ plan,’ or the circumstances which 
led to the origination of a plan at all, let us examine with a little 
more particularity the precise nature of the differences between 
the conflicting advocates of education, and the progress which, 
at the date of Dr. Hook’s publication, had been made in ad- 
justing or disposing of them. The occasion of Dr. Hook’s inter- 
position will then more clearly be seen ; and both the principle and 
the details of it can then more fitly be compared with, and esti- 
matel by, what we conceive to be the present established 
opinions on the subject. 

And here, before going further, we must be allowed to record 
the expression of our sincerest regret at finding ourselves, 
though in many and very essential points,—indeed, we trust, in 
the single great end and object of all,—still ranged side by side 
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with Dr. Hook, yet, on the whole, and in nearly all the ques- 
tions involved in the plan of education now advanced by him, 
compelled, more or less, to take an opposite position. It is with 
the greatest diffidence that, on such a subject as the present, we 
venture to controvert or doubt the conclusions of one of so great 
practical experience, and of such thorough-going truthfulness 
_and honesty of principle and purpose as Dr. Hook. It is with 

the greatest pain that, on such a subject as the present, we are 
compelled to find in the writer of the Letter to the Bishop of 
St. David’s rather an adversary than a friend. It was not our 
wish to do so. It was with every disposition to agree with the 
advice, and to second the exertions of the writer, that we first 

erused the ‘ Letter’ which has caused so much sensation, and 
it is with every disposition still to lend ourselves where we can 
to a hearty cooperation with him, that we now address ourselves 
to the task of examining his project. Wherever we differ, we 
shall differ with reluctance; and we must hope, once for all, 
that whatever expressions may be dropped by us, in any appa- 
rent spirit of disparagement, or mistrust, or condemnation, may 
not be construed as really implying any sort of doubt, even in 
the most remote degree, of the unshaken truth and sound prin- 
ciple of Dr. Hook, or of his warm attachment to the Church and 
the cause of Church Education. 

Had we known nothing of Dr. Hook but what appears in 
this Letter, we yet could not doubt for a moment that he was 
still with us in heart as much as ever he was; and as we are 
not left to such grounds of confidence only :—as with one so 
real, so hearty, and so faithful as Dr. Hook in the great work 
which he has shaped out for himself at Leeds, and so able in 
the conception and execution of that work, we would fain, if 
possible, still believe ourselves to be, in every thing, fellow- 
labourers and fellow-soldiers; so if, in the heat and pressure 
of the conflict, we have unhappily found ourselves anywhere 
parted, or carried in a different direction, we shall still hope 
that the opposition may be only in appearance and in name. 
Our consolation it will be, and, at the same time, our regret, 
that we can safely say that our course, at least, is not the 
one liable to any charge, if any such there be, of change or 
inconsistency—our consolation, because we can so remember 
that the division has not originated with us; our regret, 
because we should be sorry to think that, even in its faintest 
and most transparent form, the shadow of the imputation should 
rest upon such an one as Dr. Hook, of having, on his part, 
‘ now fallen over to our foes.’ And if it should be so—if it really 
were that Dr. Hook had found it necessary to abandon us—we 
should feel still inclined to take the chief blame to ourselves, 
to admit that our own inactivity and supineness in carrying 
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on and increasing the educational work of the Church had been 
the real cause of our seeming, but only seeming, abandonment, 
by so earnest and energetic a man as the Vicar of Leeds; we 
should feel inclined to suspect, that if we had been more active, 
more true in deed to our professions in word, more prompt and 
earnest in supplying the education which we advocate, more indica- 
tive of, at least, a will, if not a power, to meet and grapple with 
the great exigencies, with which Dr. Hook, more than any 
other man, is so thoroughly conversant ; we might not, perhaps, 
now have had to regret either our loss in this apparent difference, 
or his adoption of projects and arguments at first sight so alien 
from those which we have been accustomed to consider as his 
own :— 


‘ Tuque tuis armis, nos te potiremur, Achille.’ 


But to return. The circumstances under which Dr. Hook 
has come forward, and the influence under which he appears to 
have almost unconsciously acted, in deference to the current 
educationism, so to speak, of the day, seem to render it neces- 
sary, as a key to the proper estimate of his project and argu- 
ment, to take a short review of the progress and present position 
of the education question in England. 

It is not necessary to go back very far; and it is rather by 
way of stating the question, than of travelling into history, that 
we would briefly recall a few particulars of the educational 
controversy of the last ten years. 

We will not, then, weary our readers by beginning at the 
beginning. We will take the year 1839 as our starting point, 
and we can easily survey from thence the previous as well as the 
subsequent state of public opinion respecting national education. 

The year 1839, as most of us remember, is distinguished 
in the annals of education, as being the year in which Lord 
Melbourne’s ministry attempted, the first time any thing of 
the kind had been tried in England, to introduce a direct Staie 
education; or, in other words, to lay the foundation of a plan, 
which, when complete, may be described as a system of schools, 
of which the masters are salaried by the State, are responsible 
to the Ministers of State and to no other authority, are appointed 
by the Ministers of State, and removable at their pleasure; and, 
finally act under the instructions of the Ministers of State in the 
kind and measure of the tuition imparted by them. The minis- 
terial project of the year 1839 did not go at once the whole 
length of this definition. It amounted, indeed, practically, to 
very little; and before its final settlement it had been pared 
down to less even than that litt!e. Still it asserted the principle 
of the direct agency of the Ministers of State in the education of 
the people, and it was for that broad reason that it was, with, we 
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believe, the very fullest concurrence of public feeling and opinion, 
virtually rejected by Parliament. 

Now it seems to us to be very instructive, or rather to be 
essential to the formation of aright judgment on the course to be 
now pursued with respect to national education in general, and 
to the project of Dr. Hook in particular, to call to mind the 
nature of this project of 1839, and the grounds on which it was 
rejected. Weare, of course, quite aware,—it would be, indeed, 
particularly absurd at the present day, of all others, to pretend 
not to be so,—that it is no legitimate argument to reason from 
the opinions of 1839 to those of 1846. We wish to make no 
appeal to consistency ; we use no ad hominem arguments. We 
do not insist that because in 1839 the country, on what then 
seemed to them undeniable grounds, rejected the bare notion of 
State schoolmasters, under a Minister of Public Instruction, it 
is bound to make the same rejection now, or to think the same 
arguments irrefragable now, which it thought irrefragable then. 
But for this much we do contend—that the arguments which pre- 
vailed in 1839 have, abstractedly, the same weight now as they 
had then ; that they are to be considered and weighed with as 
much attention now, as then; and that, if the course against 
which they prevailed in 1839, or any other like course, is to 
prevail against them in 1846, they ought first to be answered 
and disposed of. Now, it may of course be said, we believe it is 
said, that the project we are now to consider, and in general the 
educational projects of 1846, differ from those of 1839, and 
avoid the objections which proved fatal to the latter, by reason 
of the modified form in which they are proposed. And here we 
conceive lies one main question at issue between ourselves and 
those opposed to us. We deny that this is simply true. We 
maintain that those objections are not avoided, however we may 
admit that there is a difference between the projects. What, 
then, zs that difference? Does the new scheme, or does it not, 
avoid the objections in question? ‘To answer these inquiries 
has been one main reason with us for referring to the history of 
the year 1839. 

Before the year 1839, the educational grant, which had never 
exceeded 20,000/., was customarily placed at the disposal of the 
Lords of the Treasury, and by them divided out, at their discretion, 
to such schools, whether in connexion with the Church, or in 
opposition to it, as seemed to need assistance. But the project 
of 1839 ‘provided for the establishment of a Committee of 
Council, who should form a direct Educational Board. To this 
Board, instead of to the Treasury, it was proposed that the money 
should for the future be voted; it was proposed, further, that the 
grant should be increased to30,000/.; and it was contemplated that 
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this money should be applied by the new Board according to a 
scheme laid down in a minute of Council agreed to early in that 
year, and placed on the table of both Houses of Parliament. This 
minute of Council formed the basis of much of the debates that 
ensued. It vindicated to the Committee a very large discretion in, 
and control over, the application of the money; it constituted the 
Committee, in short, not a board of distribution, but of education; 
and, in particular, it provided for the establishment of a Normal 
School for the education of state-schoolmasters, in which the care 
of the religious instruction of the pupils was to be entrusted to a 
chaplain in holy orders, wnless a sufficient (specified) number of 
dissenting pupils, or pupils, sons of dissenting parents, should be 
found to call for the further appointment of a minister or ministers 
of the like persuasion, to superintend the religious instruction of 
such dissidents. 

Now this was not a very violent proposition ; but it involved, 
in principle, the sanction of an education placed directly in the 
hands of a Minister, or body of Ministers, of State: and it indi- 
cated, further, in the composition of its normal school, the 
animus of the State Education which it purposed to introduce, 
and the view which that education was to take of the religious 
feature of the question. Now it could not be objected to it, of 
course, that it neglected religion altogether: nor was it objected 
to it that it did not concede the care of religious instruction 
exclusively to the Church; but it was felt, or supposed, that it 
treated Religion, of whatever kind, as an alien and hostile influ- 
ence,—or rather, as many and different alien and hostile influ- 
fluences,—alien from and hostile to the State itself, and alien 
from and hostile to each other,—between which the State was, 
with such impartiality or indifference as it could command, to 
hold the balance; and the whole of which it would be inclined 
to depress, and if possible ignore accordingly. The schoolmaster 
was to be the State; yet that schoolmaster was to be—what the 
State could not well avoid being—disabled from taking up any 
religious system whatever as the soul and spirit of his teaching, 
or even from making any such system any part or parcel of his 
primary care; he was perforce to leave religion to come in as a 
mapepyov, a bye-work, to be taught by those whom it might 
concern. 

On these two grounds then,—namely, Ist, because the project 
implied the principle of direct education by a Minister of State, 
(acting of course through his subordinates); and, 2dly, because 
it seemed to negative the possibility of Religion assuming its 
proper office and position in the education which it proposed,—it 
was opposed in Parliament and throughout the country. The 
opposition, it is well known, was successful. We do not of 
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course mean to affirm, nor is it at all to our present purpose to 
affirm or to deny, that party feeling had nothing to do with the 
success of that opposition; or that mistrust of the Melbourne 
ministry did not contribute a good deal to the overthrow of the 
contemplated measure; our business at present is rather with the 
reasons on which the opposition was based, their validity and 
their limits. 

And when we speak of the success of the opposition, that 
success, it must be observed, amounted only to this:—that the 
design of erecting gradually or otherwise a system of direct 
State Education was withdrawn, and with it of course the pro- 
posed normal school; but the new Board or Committee was 
not given up; it was made, as it still continues, ministerial 
only, instead of actively educational; having for its chief offices, 
the distribution of the government grants between the existing 
educational societies—the organs of the different religious 
communions; and secondly, the appointment of inspectors, and 
reception and publication of their reports—the inspectors of the 
Church Schools being subject to the veto of the Archbishop. 

The two grounds, however, of the defeat, or rather of the 
modification of the project, were, as we have said, its supposed 
tendency to erect a direct State Education, and its mode of 
dealing with Religion. 

Let us look a little further into these reasons. And first; as to 
the office of the State in education. We could quote passages 
without number, if it were necessary, from the speeches of the 
leading debaters on both sides, in the discussions of 1839, to show 
that the assumption, by a bedy of Ministers of State, of any direct 
office of education in the country, was one of the main features 
of the new scheme upon which the opposition to it was rested ; 
which was attacked by its opponents, and defended by its advo- 
cates; upon which, in short, issue was joined, and by the 
result of the struggle against which, the general fate of the 
measure was in a great degree decided. It will suffice to take 
the case of the mover of the amendment on the Government 
pg po Lord Stanley,—and the member of the Government, 

ord Morpeth, who was put up to answer him. Lord Stanley, 
in the outset of his speech, and as one of the first and chief 
grounds of his rising to move an amendment, objected ‘ to any 
‘proposition for giving a direct control over the religious or 
‘moral education of the people of this country to any Board or 
‘Committee, or to any body, call it by what name they would, 
‘so composed and constituted as to be decidedly and eaclusively 
‘political in its character. If the proposal had been merely to 
‘transfer an executive and ministerial office and authority from 
‘the Treasury to a Committee of Council, he (Lord Stanley) 
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‘ should not have objected; but there were to be powers conferred 
‘ on the Board,’ —powers which Lord Stanley went on to charac- 
terise as ‘ vague, uncertain, and irresponsible,’ and unfit to be 
delegated to a body accessible to party and political motives. 

Lord Morpeth, on the other hand, conceived that the same 
issue was raised; but had, of course, a different opinion as to 
the mode in which it ought to be decided. ‘The question is,’ 
he said, ‘whether Ministers should have any share, however small, 
‘ in superintending the general education of the people.’ -And 
he contended that the affirmative of this proposition ought to be 
asserted. Here, then, is a distinct issue raised,—a question, the 
mooting of which in 1839 proved fatal to the educational project 
of the day, and the affirmative side of which was almost totally 
abandoned, in the subsequent arrangement which took place on 
the subject. What are the real merits of this issue? Why 
was it decided in the way it was? What does that decision 
amount to in relation to the present educational projects? Do 
they clash with it, or avoid it; and if they clash, which is right? 

Let us proceed to answer these inquiries. We think it will 
be found that there is a very considerable contradiction between 
the decision of 1839, and the present educationists. The dry 
question, then, which we take to be settled by the debates of 
1839, and on which we conceive that the country is agreed,— 
we will not perhaps carry further than this; the question, namely, 
whether, if other and better means can be found, the State ought 
to take education into its own hands, at the risk of superseding 
the different religious channels of education now at work, and 
without the power of substituting any one definite or satisfactory 
religious education of its own. In the negative answer of this 
question, all, we conceive, are agreed. It was clearly so 
answered in 1839 by the whole people of Britain; and we con- 
ceive it would be so answered by them still. 

The present advocates of a modified State Education say, if 
we understand them aright, that ‘other and better means are 
not now to be found,-—and they urge that the matter be 
taken into the hands of the State, in a form which shall not 
altogether supersede the existing channels of religious education, 
and which shall not therefore be obnoxious to the arguments 
used in 1839, the arguments by which the simple proposal to 
introduce a State Education was then defeated. 

We propose hereafter to join issue on the question whether 
the existing educational appliances and powers are or are not 80 
deficient and unpromising as to necessitate a direct State teach- 
ing;—we proceed now to inquire whether the direct reasons 
urged in 1839, or advanced since, against giving the education 
of the people to the State authorities, in other words, to the 
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Ministry for the time being, be or be not sufficient to carry us 
a little further than a vague and undiscriminating objection to 
some extreme form of ‘ State Education,’ or whether they are 
or are not also good against the present modifications of it. 

And here it may be observed that in the discussion of this 
point we have taken no notice of the religious objection, which 
we reserved at the outset for separate consideration. 

The chief argument, then, that has been urged against the 
assumption by Government of the direct office of teacher (we 
mean, of course, against its being a teacher even of secular 
knowledge) is this—that such an education must needs be first 
dependent, then political. It is necessarily an instrument of 
power,—it places the people’s minds in the hands of a Minister 
of Public Instruction, to form them as he will, and inculcate upon 
them what he pleases. And secondly, and by consequence, its 
tone is essentially a political one. The head of it is a politician, 
perhaps a political partizan; its subordinates more or less be- 
come so too. ‘This or that political success is an aim and 
object to them ;—their promotion in life may depend upon it ;— 
it may be the advancement of their patron, or his overthrow ;— 
they do what they can to promote, or retard it ;—their scholars 
catch the enthusiasm; and the whole system is tinged with a 
political leaven, has political motives, is biassed by political 
reasons, moves in a political world. Now this we take to be 
an unmixed evil. Setting aside the possible use of such an 
educational system, when compulsorily imposed, as an engine 
for the absolute subjugation of the minds of the people, it should 
seem to be essentially wrong in its ruling motives, its whole tone 
and character. 

True it is, most certainly, that it is the office and duty of the 
civil government,—in the highest view of political science,— to see 
that the people are educated in the best possible manner, and to 
provide such education accordingly ; but this is quite consistent 
with the maxim, that such a system of education should be free 
and independent; and by no means implies the necessity of placing 
every schoolmaster and school in the kingdom in the plastic 
hands of a central Minister of Instruction. 

Education in England,—that education, we mean, which in 
England has been, and with some drawbacks still is, really well 
done,—the public education of the middle and upper classes, 
is emphatically independent and free. Neither minister nor 
minister's man, clerk, secretary, nor official, has a word to 
say in the matter. Downing-street may be corrupt or turbu- 
lent: but Eton, and Oxford, and Westminster, and Cambridge, 
and Harrow, and Winchester, and Charterhouse,—and to 
these we may now add Durham, “" Rugby, and Shrewsbury, 
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and many a ‘free Grammar School’ throughout the kingdom, 
—these all remain tranquil and unchanged. They, or some of 
them, may have a jobbery or a fanaticism of their own; but 
at least, it is not that worst kind of jobbery, a servile prosti- 
tution to Court influence, or that worst kind of fanaticism, a 
fanaticism taken at second-hand from Minister or mob. The 
faction fight at Westminster is a matter which concerns the 
English Universities no more than it does any other body of 
gentlemen in the kingdom. ‘The teaching of the Universities, 
whatever it may be, is beyond the reach of the Minister, 
directly or indirectly. He can have no tools there; he can 
stop no lectures—dictate no tutoring. A protest is far more 
likely to be the course adopted in reply to the overtures of a 
corrupt or evil-principled Government, than an acquiescence in, 
or an adoption, of its principles. Observe, we are not assuming 
that the educating body in England is always right, and a 
Government always wrong; but we insist upon this, that they 
are independent one of the other, and that this independence is 
one great cause of the stability, the permanence, and the excel- 
lence of the education we are speaking of, and that it has, more 
than once, proved the cause of something even more than this, 
the preservation, namely, of our constitutional liberties, and the 
maintenance or restoration of truth even in the Government 
and Legislature itself. It acts upon the Government instead 
of the Government upon it. True it is, that by reason of this inde- 
pendence the education in question is less obnoxious to the 
changes observable in the current and progress of opinion, and 
that it is, as people commonly say, often behind the age. But 
it is realandsure. Whatever real improvement is made, is sure 
to find its exponent in our Public Schools and Universities, as 
soon as ever it establishes perfectly its character and preten- 
sions; and once there, it remains. But be it that the inflexi- 
bility of these great institutions is a drawback to them, this we 
confidently maintain, that that drawback is more than compen- 
sated by its necessary cause and origin, viz. the independence 
and freedom of the education in question from the corrupt and 
ephemeral influences of the fashionable cant, or the jobbery, or 
the intimidation of the day. 

‘That is the wall, my Lord Duke, that James II. knocked 
his head against,’ was the answer of Mr. Croker to the Duke of 
Wellington, when, on driving into Oxford in 1834 to take his seat 
as Chancellor of that University, the Duke inquired, pointing to 
the long grey parapets and pinnacles of Magdalen College, what 
building it was that flanked him on the right. Magdalen Col- 
lege was incorruptible by King or Minister in 1688; the Uni- 
versity of which it was a part, was equally inaccessible to 
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ministerial influences in 1834. Mr. Croker’s answer meant more 
than met the ear. The tide of radical ‘Church Reform’ was 
rolled back from the foot of the walls of Oxford from that time 
forth; and the demonstration of that week was the beginning of 
sounder and better times. Throughout our history, indeed, so 
far as modern feelings and struggles reach back, the indepen- 
dence of our educational institutions has ever acted beneficially for 
the wellbeing both of these institutions themselves, and of the coun- 
try at large; and hasbeen more than once, to the cause of right and 
truth, a strength in prosperity, and a defence in adversity. When 
Puritanism reigned at Whitehall, Oxford protested; Puritanism, 
not being able to impose itself upon the country by mastering 
the organs of education (it tried to do so, but failed), fell, to reign 
no more. When Romanism was the Court religion, Oxford was 
still unchanged. When Locke and William III. came into 
fashion, Oxford was still inaccessible ; her teaching was one and 
the same. When the first Hanoverian monarchs, with their 
Walpoles and their Townsends, ushered in the era of the deism 
of Hume, and the latitudinarianism of Warburton and Hoadley, 
Oxford brought forth her Butler and her Wilson; her teaching 
was still unchanged. 

We have an education, in short, as far as it goes, with a cha- 
racter of its own: nota character reflected from the uppermost 
enthusiasm, or imposed by the uppermost courtier, or the most 
successful orator, or most accomplished sophist, of the time. The 
character of that education is probably not perfect. It might 
be improved. Be it so. It is open to be improved ; there is 
the material for it. It is itself, not something else: and being 
itself, it can take improvement, and having taken, retain it. A 
borrowed identity admits of no improvement of its own—it has 
no character at all. 

But if this argument hold good with respect to the education 
of the upper and middle classes :—why should it not hold gene- 
rally? or, rather, is it not much more applicable in the case of the 
poor,—who are so much less able to vindicate their own inde- 
pendence ? 

It will be observed that we are now strictly confining ourselves 
to the question of education being or not being subject to the 
control, and guided by the direct agency, of the State ministers : 
and we argue, that if this question stood alone, and taking it in 
the abstract, the advantage of the former, and the disadvantage 
of the latter, course, is clearly established. We are not saying 
that an otherwise efficient education-system may not be by acci- 
dent a State-system ; or, vice versd, an inefficient system indepen- 
dent; but we contend that so far as it isa State-system it is bad. 
But if any of our readers should be unconvinced by consider- 
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ing only the case of our own independent educational institu- 
tions, we would ask him to look at the other side of the picture, 
and see the effects of a ‘Ministerial’ system of education, as they 
are now developed in France and Germany. 

We will first take the case of France ; and in order that there 
may be no suspicion about our statement, we will borrow it as 
much as possible from the very warm but weak admirer of the 
French national education, whose book: stands fifth on the list at 
the head of our article. 

‘After the revolution of 1830,’ says Mr. Joseph Kay, ‘this question 
(that of the education of the people) received the serious attention of the 
Government; and in 1833 M. Guizot, then Minister of Public Instruetion, 
introduced a great and comprehensive scheme of national education, which 
received the assent of the Chambers, and was immediately put into 
operation.’ 

It may be as well to notice here, by the way, the circumstance, 
altogether ignored by Mr. Kay, that this ‘great and comprehen- 
sive scheme,’ thus ushered in as a natural sequence of the three 
glorious days, was in fact no child of theirs at all, but, on the 
contrary, a development or amplification of the university con- 
stitution as founded or remodelled by Napoleon; and not 
only perpetually resisted by a large party in France, but 
specially provided against by an article of the charter of 1830, 
which stipulated for liberty of teaching, ‘ la liberté d’enseigne- 
ment, in exemption from the despotic yoke of the Imperial 
Academy. 

But to proceed. Education in France, as established, or 
confirmed, in 1833, is divided into primary or elementary, and 
secondary, or higher education; and there is a correspond- 
ing division of the national schools or academies. But, as 
Mr. Kay confines himself chiefly to the regulations concerning 
the primary schools, it may be well to premise that this system 
of primary schools is a department, or rather an extension and 
ramification, of the chief central university, the Université 
Royale de France ; the following short description of which, ex- 
tracted from Dr. Christopher Wordsworth’s Diary in France, 
will form an appropriate supplement to Mr. Kay’s sketch of 
the primary system, and will assist in making it intelligible :— 

‘ The University,’ says Dr. Wordsworth, p. 28, ‘is a creation of Napo- 
leon,’ 1806—1810; and it may be described as existing every where and yet 
no where, for it has no one special locale like our Universities, and yet it 
exercises a domineering influence over the whole of France, which is divided, 


ia all matters connected with education, into twenty-seven Academies, that 
of Paris being the principal, on which the others depend. The University 





1 Tl sera formé (said the Emperor) sous le nom d' Université un corps chargé 
exclusivement de l'enseignement et de l'éducation publics dans toute la France.’ 
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has the sole power of conferring degrees, and exercises the right of inspec- 
tion and control over almost all the schools of France, with the exception 
of those specially destined for Ecclesiastics, and called seminaries, which, 
however, have no power of conferring degrees even in theology. ‘The Uni- 
versity is entirely under the control of the Government, that is, of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, now M. Villemain, peer of France,’ (now, Oct. 
1846, M. de Salvandy,) ‘ and Grand Matire del’ Université, who appoints all 
the professors, and delivers all the diplomas for degrees. Such being its 
constitution, the result is, that of its five faculties, theology, law, medicine, 
sciences, and letters, that of theology has almost ceased to exist. The pro- 
fessors of theology being nominated by the minister (approved, however, 
by the archbishop), and the clergy having no confidence in the instruction 
given by the university, few ecclesiastics resort to it for theological study ; 
and no theological degrees are now, therefore, conferred in France." 

‘I have said that the University has no special /ocale ; but it has a kind of 
domicile at the Sorbonne, where examinations are held for degrees, and 
which is, as it were, the centre or chef lieu of the University. The Ecoles de 
Droit and de Médecine are distinct buildings, but belong to the University ; 
and amphitheatres for lectures, &c. are contained in them. 

‘Here, to-day, at the Sorbonne, we found in one of the upper rooms a 
considerable number of persons seated on benches, listening to the exami- 
nation of a youth of about nineteen, for the degree of Bachelor of Letters 
(Bachelier és Lettres). In front of the audience was a long table, covered 
with green cloth, with a great number of small volumes upon it, at which 
were sitting four Examiners, with their faces towards the audience ; and on 
the other side of it the examinee, with his back to them, and his face to the 
Examiners. The Examiners wore no gowns, nor other academic badge, nor 
did the examinee ; he was seated as well as they. The examination was 
vivd voce. 

‘One of the Examiners was M. St. Marc-Girardin, professor of French 
poetry at the University, and member of the Chamber of Deputies, and of 
the French Academy ; another was M. Victor le Clerc, Dean of the Faculty 
of Letters, and Member of the Institute.’ 


And after describing a visit to one of the superior schools at 
Paris, the ‘Institution Mourice,’ Dr. Wordsworth thus con- 
tinues :— 


‘This is one of the 120 schools at Paris for the upper classes, which are 
authorized by the University of France, and are under its control; no such 
school can be formed without its sanction, given by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion ; and these minor schools are required to send their pupils above ten years 
of age to attend the classes of the great State Colleges or government schools of 
Paris, at the same time with, and in addition to, the studies which they pursue in 
these private establishments. Each master of a private school pays also to 
the University a certain sum (45 francs), as capitation-tax on each of his 
pupils,’—P, 49, 





2 Les ecclésiastiques ont toute confiance dans l’enseignement théologique des 
facultés, vu que cet enseignement ne peut étre confié qu’a des membres du clergé 
désignés par l’6véque du diocése. La véritable raison de la décadence des facultés 
de théologie, c'est que les évéques préférent faire instruire les aspirants au sacerdoce 
dans les grands séminaires que de les envoyer suivre des cours au-dehors. Les 
grands séminaires remplacent les facultés de théologie, mais ne peuvent pas donner 
des grades aux étudiants. Les facultés de théologie n’ont été reconstituées que 
dans un trés-petit nombre de dioctses. 
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In subordinate connexion, then, with this University, and its 
twenty-seven academies of secondary instruction, comes the 
system of Primary Schools; concerning which we extract the 
following particulars from Mr. Kay: 

Every department in France, ‘is obliged, either alone, or in 
‘ conjunction with other neighbouring departments, to support 
‘one Normal School for the education of its schoolmasters. The 
‘ expense of this establishment is borne by the department, while 
‘ the direction of the education given in it is vested in the Minister of 
‘ Public Instruction” .... ©The directors of these Normal 
‘ Schools, and of the primary classes which are annexed to them, 
‘ are nominated by the Minister of Public Instruction, in the pre- 
‘sentation of the préfet of the department, and of the rector 
‘of the academy. These directors are paid wholly, or partially, 
‘ from the public funds set apart for the public instruction.’ 


‘ No candidate can be admitted into a Normal School unless he comply 
with the following conditions :— 

‘1. He must be at least sixteen years old. 

‘2. He must produce certificates—of character, health, and vaccination. 

‘ 3. He must pass an examination before a departmental committee, charged 
with the examination of those desirous of obtaining brevets de capacité, 
enabling them to officiate as schoolmasters, of his being able to read and 
write correctly, of a knowledge of the rudiments of French grammar and 
arithmetic, and of a satisfactory acquaintance with the principles of the religion 
he professes.” ° ° ” - “i 

‘The Normal Schools admit members of all religions. All dogmatical 
instruction is avoided in the general lessons ; and the pupil-teachers receive 
this instruction, at times set apart for it, from Clergy of their own Church. 
Until a pupil-teacher has obtained a certificate of his proficiency in the 
doctrines of his. own religion, from a minister of his own Church, he cannot 
officiate as master in any school whatever. 

‘ No person can officiate as schoolmaster until he is eighteen years old, 
and until he has presented to the mayor of the commune in which he wishes 
to conduct a school—1. A brevet de capacité (obtained from the depart- 
mental committee before mentioned)—2. A certificate of moral character, 
obtained from the mayor of the commune, or communes, in which he has lived 
the last three years.’ 


The departmental committees above mentioned, and entrusted 
with the charge of examining and licensing schoolmasters, are 
‘ named by the Minister of Public Instruction.’ 

‘The examinations must be public, and the period at which 
‘ they take place must be fixed by the minister.’ 

Each such committee ‘is formed of atleast seven members,’ 
but ‘is not limited to seven.’ ‘ Besides six laymen, who ought 
‘to form part of it, (three of whom are nominated from the body of 
‘ public instruction), there ought to be joined to it a minister of 
‘each of the three religions recognised by the State, (viz. the 
* Roman Catholic, Protestant, and the Jewish,) which are to be 
* found in the department.’ 
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‘The departments are divided into communes, and each 
‘commune is OBLIGED by law, (the capitals are Mr. Kay’s) 
‘ either alone, or in conjunction with one or more neighbouring 
‘communes, to support at least one elementary Primary 
‘ School.’ 

Chief towns, and communes, of a population above 6,000, 
‘are each required to support also one superior Primary 
‘ School.’ 

‘ No books are allowed to be used in these schools but such as are 
‘ authorized by the Government, but the masters are allowed to 
‘ follow the method of instruction which they themselves think 
‘ preferable.’ 

‘ Every master of a Primary School is required to furnish the 
‘ local committee with an account of the state and progress of instruc- 
‘ tion in his school during the past month. Each school is subjected 
‘to an examination twice a year, in the presence of the local 
‘committee, and of four members of the committee of the 
‘ arrondissement.’ 

‘ The committee of the arrondissement consists of the mayor 
‘ of the chief town of the arrondissement, the juge de paix, the 
‘curé, a minister from each of the recognised sects of the 
‘arrondissement, a professor, a primary schoolmaster, three 
‘members of the council of the arrondissement, and of the 
‘members of the council-general of the department who live 
‘ within the arrondissement.’ 

‘The committee of the commune consists of the mayor of 
‘ the commune, the president, the curé, and one of the most in- 
‘ fluential inhabitants. 

‘ But, besides this local inspection, which seems so well to 
‘stimulate and encourage the efforts of the masters in the 
‘ different communes, and to inform the Minister of Public In- 
‘ struction of the true wants of the different localities, there is another 
‘great system of general inspection, directed by the Minister of 
* Public Instruction.’ 

This system is then described by Mr. Kay; and is, briefly, 
as follows:—A government inspector is appointed for every 
department, with sub-inspectors when requisite. The inspectors 
are paid by the state, and examine the schools, and report to the 
Minister of PublicInstruction. They also correspond constantly 
with the local authorities. 

If we add to this, the facts that the number of the masters in 
each school, and the amount of their several salaries, are fixed 
by the Minister, and not by the local authorities, we have pre- 
sented to our readers the principal outlines of the French system 
of Primary State Education—a system which it will be seen is 
one essentially, and to every substantial purpose, in the hands 
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of the Minister of State. The pay is in his power; the appoint- 
ments are in his power; the examinations are in his power; the 
examinants are in his power; the books are in his power, that 
are to be used in the schools ;—and, finally, through the medium 
of inspection, he can ensure that his mandates and wishes are in 
all respects complied with. 

Well, what is the result of all this ? 

Ever since the establishment of the system, one great result 
has been a struggle, a complete agitation raised against it, (une 
lutte déplorable, was the admission of its ‘founder,’ M. Guizot 
himself, only six months since, ) between ‘ young France’ on the 
one hand, and the upholders of the old constitution of society on 
the other ; and the issue of that struggle has been a modification 
of the constitution of the central school—the Council of the 
University. 

We are not now speaking of the merits of this controversy. 
It is enough for us to point to the fact. We point to the fact 
that, in a country like France, a country used to centralization 
as compared with England, the existence of a direct State edu- 
cation has been felt so seriously to interfere with the first and 
most sacred of domestic rights—the right of: a parent to decide 
upon the kind and manner of education which he will give to 
his child,—that it has been found impossible to maintain it in its 
unmitigated shape. 

‘ There was an excess of despotism,’ were the words of M. Guizot, 
in his eloquent defence of the modification of the constitution of 
the University, Jan. 30, 1846, ‘there was an excess of despotism 
‘in the system upon which the University was conceived and 
‘ founded. .... The rights of families are anterior to those of the 
© Beak... 2+ The State has no¢ the right to impose its teaching 
‘ arbitrarily and exclusively on all families, without their consent 
‘ and contrary to their wish. But the régime of the University did 
‘ not admit these primary and available rights of families. It did 
‘ not admit the rights of religious belief. It did not admit the 
‘ right which every religious communion has to hand down its 
‘ faith unchanged from generation to generation, transmitted to 
‘ the son as it has been received by the father.’ 

Such is the admission of the ‘ founder,’ according to Mr. Kay, 
of this ‘great and comprehensive’ scheme. It is despotic; and 
it interferes with the rights of families. It produces a deplorable 
dissension: this is its first result. 

But the question is not so much about the despotic or other 
incidental qualities of this State education—qualities resulting 
from its being compulsory, which, it may be said, is an accident 
—as about those results which spring necessarily from its being 
a State education, an education by a State minister. We have 
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anticipated that such an education must needs be political as well 
as dependent. We have seen that in the present case there is 
plenty of dependence upon the minister. Is there also this 
political character in its pupils, its schools, its principles 

A few more extracts from Dr. Wordsworth may, perhaps, 
answer this question in the best and most satisfactory way. 
They will show what we mean by a political animus, as distinct 
from, and substituted for, a religious one. They will show what 
we mean by an education with no character of its own, but bor- 
rowing its whole form and brightness from the ever-varying 
sophistry, or cant, or infidelity of the day. 


‘ Tuesday, Aug. 13.—By the kindness of two friends we obtained tickets 
of admission to the grand concours of the Colleges of Paris and Versailles at 
the Sorbonne, for to-day. 

‘ The design of the concours is as follows: the Colleges or great schools 
of Paris and Versailles, containing altogether, at present, above 6000 stu- 
dents, are brought into competition with one another annually, by means of 
the University, of which they are constituent parts. In the departments 
there are other Academies, as they are called, twenty-seven in number, 
each consisting of groups of Colleges, and these Academies are clustered 
together into the University of France, and thus there is one system of Na- 
tional Education, which is commensurate with the whole extent of France. 
The chef lieu, or centre of this great system, is the Sorbonne, a large build- 
ing of the bad Italian style of the age of Cardinal Richelieu, who laid the 
first stone, and occupying the place of the old venerable fabrics of that 
name, which dated from the thirteenth century, but which have now dis- 
appeared. 

‘The result of the competition of the Parisian colleges is announced at the 
concours with great ceremony and display. The proceedings of the day 
took place in a large saloon at the Sorbonne, in which the seats are 
arranged for the students after the manner of an ancient theatre, i. e. with 
concentric benches rising up in an inclined plane one above another, thus 
forming cunei with rie converging downwards to what would be called the 
orchestra in a Greek theatre. Above these seats to the right and left at 
each end of the room are tribunes, as they are termed, or galleries, (two on 
each side,) which were filled with spectators. The stage, as it would be 
termed, of this theatre was occupied in the centre by a chair of state, which 
was to be filled by M. Villemain, the Minister of Instruction, grand Master 
of the University, Peer of France, &c., with crimson velvet po gilt benches 
on each side, to be occupied by members of the Council of Instruction and 
other dignitaries. Immediately behind M. Villemain’s chair was a portrait o 
King Louis-Philippe, flanked by tri-coloured flags, beyond which, one on eac 
side, in niches, are statues of Fénélon and Bossuet, obsolete remnants of 
the ancien régime. 

‘ After the admission of the company, about eleven o’clock A.M., the 
students poured in in crowds, and took their places in the centre or body of 
the hall, At the same time came in the members of the Ecole Normale, 1. e. 
of the school for training masters ; then marched in the Professors, in black 
gowns, bands, and long orange-coloured silk badges, or Jaticlaves, over the 
left shoulder: together with them came the doctors in the faculties of law 
and medicine, in scarlet cloth gowns, and other professors in crimson satin 
and orange silk gowns—a brilliant show. These took their places where 
the senators would have sat in a Roman theatre, i, e. the lowest in front 
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nearest the stage. The front rows of the galleries were occupied by distin- 
guished personages, among whom were some members of the Institute in dress 
coats covered with bright green embroidery and with swords. A military band 
occupied one corner near the north gallery, where we sat. 

‘ After the students had taken their places, and one or two pieces of music 
had been played, a great uproar arose, the young prize-men and their comrades 
demanding the revolutionary air of la Marseillaise, which after a short delay 
was played by the band, and received by the students with great applause ; 
it was soon called for again, and again played with equal éclat. 

‘ At twelve o'clock precisely appeared M. Villemain, (dressed in a plain 
court dress, embroidered collared coat, white waistcoat, and sword, no 
gloves,) preceded by two gold maces, who took their station behind his 
chair; the assembly stood up, and M. Villemain desired them to be seated. 
Some gentlemen, splendidly robed in violet velvet and ermine with white 
gloves, followed him and took their seats on the side benches ; after which, 
on each side, the stage was guarded by a company of soldiers, who stood all 
the time. M. Cousin, dressed as member of the Institute, sat at the end of 
the left bench. The proceedings were opened by a Latin address read by 
one of the professors, Mons. Demogeot, of the college of St. Louis. The 
English pronunciation of Latin is not very good, to be sure; but Cicero 
himself could not have been eloquent in French. M. Villemain next arose 
and drew out of his pocket a paper, from which he proceeded to read his 
address in a very good and audible voice, and in a very dignified manner. 
The speech had excited great curiosity on account of the then condition 
of affairs connected with National Education, and was listened to with pro- 
found attention. It commenced with the usual salutation, “ Jeunes Eléves,” 
and reminded them that on no previous occasion was so much interest 
attached to the proceedings and the career of the rising generation of France 
as at the present day; that they had, therefore, much to rejoice in, and 
much to hope for. He spoke of the dignity of the University whose cha- 
racter was in their hands; he referred to its foundation by the hand of the 
great hero of France (Napoleon), by that same hand as had reared again 
her fallen altars, had signed the concordat of 1801, and had brought (attira) 
the sovereign Pontiff to Paris (not a word about his sending him to Fon- 
tainbleau and to Savona). He enlarged upon the advantages which they 
enjoyed, as having not only all the learning and genius of antiquity open to 
them, but also possessing it elevated by Christianity, illustrated by the 
science of modern times, and purified by the morality of its rational and 
intelligent philosophy ; and he exhorted them, by religious and moral con- 
duct, by loyalty and patriotism, by discharging the duties which they owed 
to their colleges, to their families, and to society at large, to maintain the 
character of the University, to vindicate it from the aspersions of its enemies, 
to be the apology of their masters (l’apologie de leurs maitres), and the joy 
and pride of their families. He reminded them that their time for mixing in the 
politics of the world would soon arrive, but that it was not yet come ; when it did 
arrive, they would then show that they were true sons of the University of France, 
and would follow the glorious examples of their former comrades, the young sons of 
their king, who were advancing its glory in the colony of Constantine, and on the 
perilous coasts of Morocco. ! 

‘ After this address, which was received with much applause, the distri- 
bution of the prizes ensued; the names of the more eminent successful can- 
didates being proclaimed by M. Cousin, M. Poinsot, and M. St. Mare Girar- 





1 [A few months after this brilliant exhibition, the public mind was suddenly 
shocked by the melancholy news that M. Villemain had been bereft of reason; he 
was succeeded as Minister of Public Instruction by M. Salvandy, who now holds 
that office.] 
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din, members of the Council of Instruction; the rest by the inspecteur des 
études, M. Bourdon; M. Cousin announcing the philosophy prize, M. Poinsot 
that for mathematics, M. St. M. Girardin for rhetoric. The prizemen, as their 
names were called over, descended from their places and approached M. 
Villemain, who placed a green wreath of ivy on their heads and kissed them 
on the temples. The prizes consisted of sets of handsomely bound books, the 
music playing at the announcement of each prize. 

‘ The distribution at the Institution Mourice above described, was, it will 
be seen, a miniature of this great academic anniversary, but there were some 
points of difference. At the former there were many of the clergy, and the 
prizes were distributed by them: at the concours neither the Archbishop nor 
any one of the eighty Bishops of France were present, and only very few of the 
clergy scattered here and there among the spectators. Again, in the former, 
there were prizes for religious knowledge; here, at the University, there was 
no —- of any thing of the kind in the long list of honours which were conferred.’ 
—Pp. 57—63. 


Here, then, we have the State University of France in her 
full holiday attire, displaying herself to advantage,— holding out 
her prizes, dressing up what she deems the true incentives to 
exertion,—laying down what she conceives to be the highest 
praise, and what the highest blame. And what is that highest 
human praise? To advance the glory of France,—to be, in one 
word, a good member of Ja jeune France. France is the beginning 
of the show, and France is the end of it. The tricolor is its em- 
blem, and its arch-priest the Minister of State with his portfolio. 
Is this, then, the end or aim of human learning? What do we 
find, here, of ‘ promoting the glory of God, and present and future 
welfare of mankind?’ Simply nothing. What do we find here 
of the dignity, the reality, the very identity, of learning itself, 
in itself and by itself? Nothing. All is France. The whole 
system is subservient to the prevailing idea, the popular idol of 
the day. With us, perhaps, Englandism is not just now so out- 
rageous as France-worship is with our neighbours; and, there- 
fore, an education subjected to, and dependent upon, the vicissi- 
tudes and tides of the social system,—an education under the 
popular minister of the day,—would not, perhaps, take precisely 
the same form with us as with them; but it would as surely embody 
the leading popular notion, the uppermost delusion of the time, as 
French State education now embodies French State lunacy. 

But there are worse features behind. It is a little out of 
order, perhaps, to trespass here on the point of the religious or 
irreligious character of this or that education, as an argument in 
its favour or against it, and we may possibly, in so doing, 
anticipate a little what we shall have to say further on. But 
in this place we would merely, in pointing to the horrible 
atheism and sickening wickedness that pollutes the educational 
fountain in France, observe, not, of course, that every State edu- 
cation must needs be like it, but that while infidelity, as in 
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France, or latitudinarianism, or fanaticism, or any other ism, is 
uppermost in society at large, so surely will that same form of 
evil, whatever it may be, appear in a system of education which 
has no root or dependence on itself, but is entirely a reflective 
emanation of the government of the day,—a creature of that 
which, both in England and France, is now more or less the 


creature of the people. 
Let the following extracts from Dr. Wordsworth’s book, and 


particularly the notes by which they are supported, show the 
‘religious’ character of French State education :— 


‘Since the time of this visit to the college of Louis le Grand, I have made 
inquiries in various quarters concerning the moral character of these 
Parisian schools, and I regret to say that in no case has the report been 
a favourable one. I cannot but feel some hesitation in making the state- 
ment which I have done with respect to the morality of these great esta- 
blishments, the Colleges of Paris, as what affects them not only concerns their 
own most important social and moral interests and duties, but also affects 
the University (of which they are constituent parts) and the Government, 
and indeed the nation at large. But in giving utterance to this judgment I 
am not only recording the result of private inquiries, but am echoing, and 
that very faintly, the language of the official report of nine Chaplains of these 
Colleges themselves, to their ecclesiastical superior, in the year 1830, the 
terms of which are so serious and fearful, that it may well be considered a 
matter of surprise that these Colleges should now be overflowing with the 
vast number of students who resort to them, indeed that they should be the 
accredited places of education for the youth of this great country. This 
fact, which one can hardly call other than a symptom of parental infatuation, 
can, I apprehend, be only explained from the circumstance that education 
in one of the Colleges is the avenue through which a young man must neces- 
sarily pass (unless he is brought up entirely under the roof of parent or 
guardian,) to enter upon a career of professional life. The Report of these 
Auméniers will be found in the “ Histoire de l’Instruction publique de M. H. 
de Riancey, tom. ii. p. 378;”' to which may be added the testimony of a 





1 ‘ The following are extracts from this Report : 
«« My Lorp, 

«« The Chaplains of the nine Royal Colleges have the honour to transmit to you 
the Report which your Lordship has desired them to furnish of the moral and 
religious condition of the above Colleges. 

«“ Tt is, my Lord, in our collective capacity that we submit this Report to your 
Lordship, in compliance with your Lordship’s request. Beside, we have a com- 
munity of duty and of anxiety, and the opinions which we have now to express do 
not refer to one College more than another, nor are they of mere local or special 
concern. We have, then, my Lord, the honour to lay before you a picture, faintly 
drawn, of the deplorable state of religion in the above Colleges. We are filled 
with sentiments of despondency and horror which no words can express, when we 
reflect on the almost utter futility of our office, although we have spared neither 
pains nor study to render it effective. 

««“ The youths who are committed to our charge are scarcely admitted into the 
Colleges before the good principles which they may have imbibed in their childhood 
begin to evuporate ; if any of them remain faithful to their first impressions, they 
seek to conceal them, and when they have reached the age of fourteen or fifteen 
years, our efforts become wholly abortive ; we lose our religious influence over 
them so completely, that in each College, among the united classes of mathematics, 
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liberal deputy and a member of the council of instruction itself, M. St. Marc 
Girardin: ‘ We do not make citizens any more than saints in our colleges: 
what do we make then? We instruct, we do not elevate: we cultivate and 
develop the mind, but not the heart.’ After writing the above, I received 
to-day (Aug. 21,) a most unreserved confirmation of this unhappy character 
of these schools of Paris from an ecclesiastic whom I met at the house of 
one of the professors of the University.’ '—Pp. 74—76. 


And again :— 


‘Among other marks of Antichristianism in France, none perhaps are 
publicly more apparent than those which are presented by a view of National 





philosophy, and rhetoric, out of ninety or one hundred students there are scarcely 
seven or eight who are communicants at Easter. 

«« Nor ts it indifference or the force of passion which leads them to a general 
Sorgetfulness of God ; it is positive infidelity. In fact, how can we expect that 
they should be believers in God when they see such contempt for religion, and 
when they listen every day of their lives to lectures of so contradictory a character, 
and when they find Christianity no where but at chapel, and there too an empty 
Christianity of bare form and technical routine ? 

«« They arrive, then, at fifteen years of age without any rule for their thoughts, 
and without any rein for their actions, except an exterior discipline which they 
abhor, and masters whom they treat as mercenaries; and at length, when the 
course of their studies is complete, of those who issue from the Colleges the 
average number of the students who have preserved their religion to the end of 
their career does not amount to more than one student from every college in each 
year. Such is the calculation which expresses our hopes of the future in the 
University, such the final result of our own professional labours ! 

‘“Some of us have passed our youth in these colleges,and we have seen as 
students there that which we now behold as functionaries; and we have never 
thought on our education without extreme disgust, (qu’avec une ingratitude sans 
bornes ) and we shall never reflect on our present office without sorrow. 

“ We are, my Lord, 
“ With respect, &c. 
“ (Signed by the nine Chaplains of the Government Colleges.)”’ 

1 ‘I transcribe the following passage from Histoire de I’Instruction publique, 
par M. Riancey, ii. p. 206. Paris, 1844 : 

‘“Tt is difficult to represent the state of moral depravity to which the youth of 
France was reduced in ten years after the foundation of the University. One fact 
will suffice: several students committed suicide in the Parisian Colleges! The 
most recent of these suicides * has thrown great light on these awful mysteries ; 
and notwithstanding the attempts taken to conceal it from the public, the whole 
of Paris resounded with the fact for several days. A government student, of 
fifteen years of age, quitted his college without leave ; on his return he was con- 
demned to solitary confinement for three hours. On entering the place of confine- 
ment he attempted to hang himself, but without success ; after several attempts he 
tied his cravat toa chair and strangled himself by straining against it. The same 
day his comrades produced his will, written by his own hand. The following is a 
copy of it. ‘I bequeath my body to pedants, and my soul to the Manes of 
Voltaire and J.J. Rousseau, who have taught me to despise the vain superstitions 
of this world. I have always acknowledged a Supreme Being, and my religion 
has ever been the Religion of Nature.” This will was immediately circulated 
among the Colleges of Paris. Copies were eagerly made of it and circulated ; and 
the students joined in admiration of this appalling crime, as if it were an act of 
the most heroic devotion. ‘ Un pareil récit,’ adds M. H. de Riancey, ‘ en dit plus 
que toutes les réflexions. I] fallait arriver au dix-neuvieme siecle et l'Université 
Impériale pour voir ce forfait inoui jusque-la, le suicide de V'enfance.’ ” 





* ‘ Mémoires pour servir a I’Histoire de l’Instruction publique,’ iii. p.109. 1818. 
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Education. M. Gaume cites particularly those demonstrations which have 
recently taken place in one of the first, if not the very first, Academical 
Institution of the country, the Collége de France at Paris. There, Pro- 
fessors appointed and salaried by the Stale have had the blasphemous temerity 
to announce publicly ex cathedra to their hearers, that the Christian dispensation 
is but one link in the chain of Divine revelations to man ! that it has now served 
its purpose, AND IS SOON TO BE SUPERSEDED by a new publication of the 
Divine will, of which every man may be the recipient by his own 
independent act. 

‘ Other professors of the Collége de France have as publicly declared to 
their young scholars, that they have seen with their own eyes a new Pro- 
phet, whom God has sent into the world to regenerate it! And these 
professors have appealed to their hearers whether they, too, have not seen 
this prophet; and above sixty of them at a time have replied, in a public 
lecture-room, “ Oui, nous le jurons, Yes, we swear that we have seen him!” 
and this dreadful blasphemy has been allowed by the Minister of Instruction 
and his Council to be broached by national teachers, in the great College 
of the capital, without any interference or remonstrance!’ 


And the general result of Dr. Wordsworth’s experience is 
summed up by him, in a manner that must rather shock the 


admirers (if he has any) of Mr. Joseph Kay, as follows:— 


‘It is not the object of this journal to refer by any direct application or 
parallel to the warnings which this state of things reads to us in England, 
but they are too striking and too numerous not to excite the most pro- 
found sentiments of gratitude and apprehension in the mind of every 
Englishman who contemplates with seriousness the condition of public 
affairs with respect to Education and the Church, first in this country, 
and then in his own. One of the greatest blessings which it seems to 
have pleased Divine Providence to confer upon England is, that it has 
placed before her for her warning the example of France.’ 

So much, then, for State education in France; of the reli- 
gious character and effects of which let it here, once for all, be 
observed—1. That it does not profess to omit religious education, 
on the contrary, it expressly provides for it. 2. That' the pro- 
vision which it does make for religious instruction is precisely that 
which Mr. Joseph Kay would recommend for adoption here. 
3. That what Mr. Kay so recommends is precisely the great 
‘plan’ of Dr. Hook. 4. That the result of this provision is 
the awful state of things above described. But we are anti- 
cipating. The point for which we are now referring to French 
education is its State character ; the evils arising from the identi- 
fication of the professor and schoolmaster with the Government. 





1 This provision, as we have already quoted from Mr. Kay, is as follows—‘ The 
‘Normal Schools admit members of all religions. All dogmatical instruction is 
‘ avoided in the great lessons; and the pupils receive this instruction, at times set 
‘apart for it, from ministers of their own Church.’ The primary schools, it may 
be observed, are, in the religious point, upona different footing. There are Roman 
Catholic Schools under Roman Catholic masters, and Protestant under Protestant. 
But it is the upper schools where the mixture prevails, and it is to the upper 
schools also that Dr. Wordsworth’s descriptions apply. 
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It is not simply that the Minister has a system of machinery in his 
hands which no Englishman would wish to see entrusted to any 
minister whatever ; but that the whole spirit of the national edu- 
cation becomes infected with a political pestilence. Boys get up 
revolutions ;—a barring out of an obnoxious usher, or a glorifi- 
cation of an acceptable one, becomes a rebellion, a state offence, 
—into which Secretaries of State think it necessary, and not 
without reason, to inquire. All the turbid tide of the political 
world, with its ebbs and its flows, its pollutions and its violences, 
is let loose, in a greater or less degree, throughout the whole 
educational system of the country. 

Nor is Germany at all a more hopeful precedent. .We have 
not space to go into such full details of the educational system 
in Prussia and Austria, as we have done in that of France ; but a 
few extracts from Mr. Kay’s book, and from the ephemeral 
publication placed last on our list, will suffice to show that here 
also the education is strictly in the hands of the government, 
and with pretty much the same results. 


‘Each of the ten provinces of Prussia,’ says Mr. Kay, ‘is subdivided 
into departments, each of the departments into cantons, and each of the 
cantons into communes. Each department in Prussia, as in France, has a 
council, presided over by a préfet, which “direct many of the internal 
affairs of the department. In the country communes, where there are 
several schools and institutions of primary instruction, the magistrates form 
above the particular committees of each school, a higher committee, which 
has the surveillance of all the communal schools. Every commune is obliged 
by law to support at least one primary school, and the priest or clergyman 
of the commune is ez-officio inspector of this school, and is member of a 
communal committee of administration,which is composed of some of the 
principal inhabitants of the commune..... 

‘ Besides this communal inspection, there is another inspector, who 
resides at the chief town of the canton, who inspects all the schools of the 
canton, and corresponds with the communal committees and inspectors. 
This cantonal inspector also is generally an ecclesiastic. 

‘ The educalion of the department is presided over by a special councillor, 
who is appointed by the Minister of Public Instruction, and is aun ex-officio 
member of the council which directs the internal affairs of the department. 
This officer also inspects the schools of the department, directs and en- 
courages the efforts of the local inspectors, and of the schoolmasters, 
receives reports of the progress of education from the local inspectors, 
and reports to the provincial consistories and to the Minister of Public 
Instruction. 

‘ In Prussia, therefore, as in France and Switzerland, the system is one of 
centralization, aided by local efforts.'.—Kay’s Education of the Poor in 
England and Europe, pp. 79, 80. 


This education is strictly compulsory. ‘ Parents and school- 
masters are required to see that the children attend the schools 
regularly.’ 

Now, the whole of this system, as in France, is in connexion 
with the Universities, and both the superior and the ‘ primary ’ 
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education is ‘under the direction and control of the minister for 
ecclesiastical, educational, and medical affairs.’ Mr. Perry gives 
an amusing hint of the kind of superintendence and influence 
exercised by the educational minister of the ‘ paternal’ Govern- 
ment of Prussia. 


‘It may easily be conceived that where, as in Prussia, a boy is placed 
from his infancy in the hands of government to be moulded according to 
its will, and is early taught that all his hopes for the future depend on his 
pleasing or displeasing the higher powers, by whose representatives and 
servants he is surrounded on every side, it is a much easier thing to secure 
obedience and industry than in an English school, where the consequences 
of ill conduct or idleness are not, with respect to outward circumstances at 
least, so serious. When a little Prussian boy sets his master at defiance, he 
defies the director, the school-collegium, the consistory, the chief president of 
the provivce, the minister of instruction, §c., and finally his most gracious Ma- 
jesty! What canalittle Prussian boy do, even though his mother should back him? 
The whole force of the kingdom, the police and the army may be brought 
against him; he may be lopped off for ever from the body social; for 
without his school testimonials he is as badly off as the man without a 
shadow. 

‘ Idleness and disorder are punished by reprimands, threats of bad testi- 
monials, extra work, and, in some cases, (but only with the consent of the 
“conference,”) by imprisonment. The scholars of the German gymnasia 
are for the most part too quiet and serious for their years; they are seldom 
seen to play together, and have none of the noble games in which the English 
lad delights, and in which both muscles and wits are so agreeably and health- 
fully exercised. They are too early taught to feel their responsibility to some 
other power than that of their parents and teachers, and the natural and happy 
thoughtlessness of childhood gives way too soon to a careful consideration 
of future consequences.’— Perry on German University Education, pp. 
124, 125. 

Poor little unfortunates! after all, it seems that something else 
is necessary besides the desk.—One in four of the population going 
to school is not quite al/ we want; even in Germany, at school, 
neither marbles nor football! and at the Universities, neither 
boat, nor skate, nor boxing-glove, nor cricket-ball, nor tennis,— 
nor in short any other instrument of exercise and amusement, 
save only the sword, the pipe, and the beer-cup !— 

Quid tibi, miserande puer, pro laudibus istis,— 

Quid pius Aneas tanta dabit indole dignum? 
But though there be no games, the surveillance and interference 
of the government is continued without relaxation. In every 
German University there is a resident government ‘curator and 
plenipotentiary,’ a gentleman— 
‘who is the connecting link between the University and the Government, 
and acts on all occasions as the representative of the Minister of Instruction. 
The office of curator, which is now united in the same person with that of 
plenipotentiary, is of long standing at the universities, and is exercised for 
the most part in such a manner as to render it worthy of its name. It is 
consequently very popular. That of plenipotentiary has only existed since 
the year 1819, and was instituted in accordance with the notorious decrees of 
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Carlsbad. This office is as much disliked for the inquisitorial arbitrary powers con- 
nected with it. as the office of curator is respected and beloved. The pleni- 
potentiary is in fact the chief police authority in the university, and is more 
particularly charged with the discovery and suppression of all political societies 
among the students. He does not, however, generally interfere with the 
academical authorities in the exercise of their peculiar functions. It is his 
duty to observe and to report, to act as the eye and ear of the central 
government, and to see that the university is governed in conformity with 
its original constitution and the wishes of the sovereign and his minister, 
under whose immediate direction and control the entire course of instruction 
is placed. 

P The most important and pleasing part of the curator’s office is the pri- 
vilege of suggesting improvements in the university, and proposing suitable 
men to fill the chairs which from time to time fall vacant. The great and 
beneficial influence which he is thus enabled to exercise upon the character 
and reputation of a university, has been strikingly exemplified in the case 
of Bonn, which owes so much of its present prosperity to the fostering 
care of its learned and popular curator, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg. 

‘It is the duty of the curator to receive the annual report of the election 
of academical officers (as the rector and deans), with the plan of study and 
lists of lectures for each university session, and he has to forward all these 
to the minister for his sanction. 

‘ The various institutions, museums, seminaries, and associations, which 
arise among the members of the university, are also under the immediate 
care and superintendence of the curator; without whose authority—or 
rather that of the Minister of Instruction given through him—no change can be 
made in the original constitution of these associations..—Perry on German 
University Education, pp. 30—32. 


Besides all this; every professor, ordinary or extraordinary, 
is appointed by the Government, and is in government pay ; 
and even a private tutor ‘ must obtain leave of the Minister of 
Public Instruction to announce himself for admission into the 
faculty to which he would attach himself,’ and receives, besides 
his pupil’s fees, ‘an occasional gratuity from Government.’ Ima- 
gine Lord John Russell sending down a terminal bribe to the 
most noted private crams at Oxford or Cambridge,—ejecting a 
master at Eton for inculcating Toryism,—or putting his veto 
rae the degree of the Conservative leader at the Debating 

ciety ! 

However, the effects of this political union in Germany 
between education and government are not by any means unin- 
structive or obscure. It may safely be said that whenever there 
is a revolution or a disturbance in Germany, the universities are 
at the bottom of it; or if they are not lucky enough to ori- 
ginate it, they always contrive to get to the bottom of it before 
it is done with. ‘What Englishmen say in newspapers,’ says 
Mr. Perry, ‘Germans say in lectures.’ The lecture-room of 
the university is the arena where the political warfare of the 
country, such as it is, is transacted; and the university pro- 
fessor is the first person looked to on both sides when a ‘ row’ 
is felt to be appropriate, or unavoidable. Witness ¢. g. the seven 
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professors of Géttingen, on the occasion of the supersedeas 
of the Hanoverian constitution, by King Ernest, in 1838. Or 
witness the meeting in the Wartburg in 1817, with the view of 
organizing a general Burschenschaft, or political union, open 
to ali the students of the different German universities, which 
forms an appropriate pendent to the ‘Concours’ at Paris, of 
which we above quoted the description. The following short re- 
ference to the meeting on the Wartburg is given by Mr. Perry :— 


‘ The attempt which was made in the year 1817 to unite the students of 
all the German universities into one general Burschenschaft, under the 
government of a diet formed by representatives of each society, excited 
great attention throughout Germany, and roused the jealousy of the ruling 
powers. The idea of holding a general assembly of students in some 
central spot, with the view of effecting such a union, appears to have arisen 
first in Jena, where the Burschenschaft had entirely swallowed up all rival 
associations. The students of Jena, after taking the matter into consider- 
ation, issued circular letters of invitation to the universities of Berlin, 
Erlangen, Giessen, Géttingen, Heidelberg, Jena, Kiel, Leipsic, Marburg, 
Rostock, Tiibingen, and Wiirtzburg—requesting them to send deputies to 
a general asseinbly of Burschen, which, as they proposed, was to take place 
on the 18th of October, 1817, the anniversary of the battle of Leipsic. The 
place fixed upon for the meeting was the Wartburg, or, as it is also called, 
the Lutherburg, near Eisenach, in Thuringia. The year 1817 had additional 
interest for the youth of the Protestant universities, from the fact of its 
closing the third century since the Reformation, with which and its great 
promoter, the place of their meeting was so closely connected. On the 
appointed day, above 500 students were assembled at Eisenach, for the 
grand meeting on the Wartburg, where the Grand Duke of Weimar had 
liberally ordered preparation for their reception. There, on the 18th of 
October, they held a solemn council, at which the endeavour was made to 
induce such of the students as were members of Landsmannschaften, to 
unite with the Burschen in their attempt to found a universal Burschens- 
chaft. Many good speeches were made, and liberty, and “‘ German nationality 
and fraternity” were the theme of every speaker. But not contented with mere 
words, some of the more ardent and imaginative of the students, in imita- 
tion of the zealous Reformer who had burnt the bull, committed four-and- 
twenty obnoxious books to the flames, amidst the applauses of the assembled 
multitude. To give the matter a yet more serious and suspicious character 
in the eyes of the government, the members of the various Corps and Burs- 
chenschaften, who had been lately reconciled, declared a general peace, and 
partook of the sacrament of the Lord's Supper together, as an earnest of 
the sincerity of their reconciliation, and a ratification of their newly-formed 
treaty of friendship. This circumstance, together with the formal burning 
of books, were eagerly seized upon by the enemies of the liberty of the 
students, who represented the whole transaction as the commencement of 
a popular revolution. The principal actors on the Wartburg, and more 
especially one of the four professors who were present at the meeting, 
were subjected to a rigid examination at Weimar, before the Austrian and 
Prussian commissioners, and the Grand Duke of Weimar himself.’—Perry 
on German Education, pp. 90—93. 


This meeting led to the murder of Kotzebiie, and the decrees 
of Carlsbad, which, says Mr. Perry, ‘ place the universities 
entirely in the hands of the Government,’ and by reason of which 
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the liberty and safety of the Academic body depend solely on 
the wisdom and forbearance of their rulers. One more extract, 
on Austrian State Education, shall close our remarks on this 
part of the subject. It is taken from Mr. Kay’s book, and pur- 
ports to be a quotation, made apparently with approbation, from 
a recent work, by a Mr. Wilde, on Austria. 


‘ In Austria, education is compulsory : it is not left to the option of the parent 
as to whether he will or will not instruct his child, for he is compelled to send 
him, when of a certain age, to the national school of his parish; and the many 
disadvantages under which the uneducated labour, are too many, and the 
laws against them too strictly enforced, to permit of general ignorance, even 
in the most distant country parts. All children, from five to thirteen, both 
males and females, come under what is called the “school age,” and the 
description of education they are to receive is strictly defined. So that all, 
from the simple agricultural peasant to the highest university professor, 
must pursue the path of instruction in the manner marked out by the State. 
This, however, is not without its disadvantages: for, though the instruction is 
general, yet the plan is one so conducive to the caste-continuing system, after the 
manner of the Chinese and ancient Egyptians, that it is opposed not only to poli- 
tical reformation, but also to the steady progress of civilization itself, and the 
rapid development of the resources, both mental and commercial, that should have 
taken place in this empire during the present long peace with which it has been 
favoured,’—P. 112. 


But it may be said, that, though in France, or Austria, or 
Prussia, a Government System of Education, pervading as it 
does the whole of society, high and low, is necessarily a political 
engine; and introduces the evils of political passions and dis- 
sensions into the quiet groves of the Academy ;—yet this need 
not be soin England: and that, at any rate, all that is proposed is 
to have a Government set of parish schoolmasters, and that the inde- 
pendence of the professor, and of the superior school and college 
tutor will not be touched. This, of course, is perfectly true ;— 
and the question is, to what it amounts? What would it be to 
have the parish schoolmasters, and them only, dependent on the 
Government —acting under the Government agency—inculcating 
what the Government wishes—and removable by the Government 
at pleasure? Now, that this would be a great instrument of power 
in the hands of the Government is most clear; the question is, 
further, whether it would not lead to the same evils in kind, 
though less in measure than those which would arise if the whole 
education of the country were subject to the State control? 
So long as there were a quiet Home Secretary, with no ver 

particularly strong party zeal, matters might possibly be left at 
rest. Parish schoolmasters would not be ejected for teaching 
the Catechism to Dissenters, or for whipping refractory boys, 
or for being Puseyites, or for voting against the ministerial can- 
didate. But let a Minister come in who feels keenly about 
such things—a minister who never presents a Tory to a living, 
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or who ejects all magistrates who drink obnoxious toasts, or 
attend obnoxious meetings—and let such a minister be in a 
position where it behoves him to take every conceivable means 
to retain office; or let there be a minister who is simply unscru- 
pulous in the use of his power and patronage, and wields it to 
no other purpose than that of ‘strengthening the hands of 
Government;’ and then see what would be done with the 
Government schoolmasters, and what would be the effects of 
the fear of Government influence upon the body of them. No, 
we have an independent clergy, and it is our boast and glory 
that we have them; let us have an independent school system 
also, if possibly we can. It would surely be no less really a wrong 
and an evil, though it might not appear so, for a minister to eject 
a parish schoolmaster for being true to his trust, than it would be 
for him to eject a master at Eton, or a tutor at Oxford. 

And then there is the evil of Government jobbing. If it is a mis- 
chief to have posts in the Excise bestowed on unfit and unqualified 
Government partisans, what would be the case if schoolmasters 
were made on similar principles? Ignorance or irreligion, or 
even virulent dissent, would be a small thing in the way of an 
unscrupulous Minister. But we have said enough, we think, to 
show, that if it can possibly be avoided, the surrender of edu- 
cation into the hands of the State, is, by all means, to be depre- 
cated; and we pass on to the other objection urged against the 
projects for national education which had hitherto appeared; 
viz.—their unsatisfactory treatment of religion. 

This, of course, has formed the whole root of the controversy 
from the beginning. 

Two questions appear to have been raised in it :—the first 
and most important one, affecting the whole nature and essence 
of education, —what is the place and office of religion in education, 
and is it necessary that it should have any such place and office 
at all?—the second, and now pretty generally decided one, 
though its decision is dependent upon the decision of the other 
in the affirmative,—is the Church to have the eaclusive control 
of this religious education, whatever it be,—or are the different 
communions to assume the care each of its own children,—or is 
+ State to come in and amalgamate and mediate between them 
all ? 

The first of these questions was the root of the controversy 
before 1839, the root of the controversy in 1839, and is the root 
of the controversy still. 

Lord Brougham, at Gower-street, the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, and the whole general body which 
we have referred to in the outset of our article, as pushing 
what we have taken leave to call the educational cry, have from 
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the first taken one clear and intelligible view of education, based 
on the doctrine maintained by them as to the office of religion 
in education ; an opposite, we trust no less zealous a party, have 
taken an opposite view, equally clear and equally intelligible, 
based on an opposite doctrine as to this important particular. 
We do not charge the liberal party with being simply crreligious ; 
all we say is, that they take a different view of the province of 
religion in education from that which we do ourselves. We say 
that they have taken this view from the first, and that they take 
it still. 

It is needless to refer to the difference on this point be- 
tween ourselves, and those who banish religion from education 
altogether, on the ground that it is a point on which agreement 
is impossible. Few persons, we believe, altogether proscribe it. 
The notion even of the Gower-street College was that the 
parents should teach religion at home. It was to be a separate 
item. That was the view. Just as dancing, or drawing, or 
fencing, or natural or experimental science, or any other depart- 
ment of art or knowledge, might have its hour and its professor, 
so religion was to have i#s hour and its teacher; that hour 
being the hour spent at home, and that teacher the parent or 
such persons as he might provide. We believe we are doing 
ample justice to Lord Brougham’s party in this statement of 
their views. The charge is not uncommon that they would 
proscribe religious teaching altogether. We do not impute so 
much to them. We believe their doctrine is simply what we 
have stated, that education is a system of separate lectures or 
infusions of knowledge, and that one of those lectures or in- 
fusions, in any complete education, is devoted to the subject of 
religion. 

Ne ow it was this view of the matter which was combated in 1839; 
it is this view which is combated still. It was not objected or con- 
tended by the Conservative party, in 1839, that the Church is 
under present circumstances entitled to the exclusive pecuniary 
support of the State; far less was it any mere worldly prejudices 
about ‘ our venerable Establishment,’ any such unworthy feeling 
as that which Dr. Hook calls ‘ establishmentarian pride,’ that 
speaking generally, prompted and animated the struggle. It 
was felt to be the question—l1st. whether or no there should be 
a direct Government Education: 2dly. whether that education, 
in whosever hands it might be placed, should be conducted on a 
system which, though its friends contended that it was not irre- 
ligious, its opponents maintained to be inevitably so; or upon 
a system which, by the admission of ali parties, should be at 
least a religious education, that, namely, of supporting the dif- 
ferent schools of the different religious communions. That the 
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nature and definition of education was the ground really 
disputed by the Conservative party, and not any question 
of jealousy or exclusiveness, appears from the = of 
Lord Stanley’s speech, already referred to:—‘ He,’ Lord 
Stanley, ‘ understood those gentlemen who limited education 
‘ to the mere cultivation of the intellect, and to the finding out 
‘the shortest and readiest methods of infusing into the mind a 
‘ certain degree of worldly knowledge and temporal information ; 
‘he understood those gentlemen who were endeavouring to fit 
‘the population of this country for an improvement in their 
‘moral character, without reference to their religious feelings 
‘or motives; he understood those gentlemen who so limited 
‘ the term education, and applied it solely to temporal instruc- 
‘ tion apart from spiritual knowledge; and he perfectly con- 
‘curred in their view, that with such a system the Clergy had 
‘nothing todo. But let him have leave to say that such was 
‘not the view in which education was regarded by the great 
‘majority of the people of this country.’ And Lord Stanley 
then proceeded to argue that education was essentially and 
legally a matter of spiritual concern; quoting the dictum of 
Twining C. J., from the Year Book 11 Henry IV. ‘ La 
doctrine et information des — est chose espirituel;’ and 
referring to the practice of licensing schoolmasters by the 
Bishop. And his inference was, not that the Clergy should 
therefore have cognizance of ali education; but that education, 
by whatsoecer party conducted, was mainly a spiritual concern, 
and ought to be conducted spiritually, according to the views of 
that party. 

Now, the above passage certainly puts the arguments of the 
liberal party in a more irreligious point of view than we con- 
ceive them entitled to. But this is not material to our present 
purpose. What we would observe of it is this: that it was 
spoken as a matter of fact, not against a purely irreligious, or 
non-religious project of education, but against a scheme of 
education which expressly provided that religion should be taught 
by incidental lectures, coming in as an isolated matter, and ad- 
ministered by the Clergyman or the dissenting teacher, as 
the case might be; and that the ground it took against such a 
scheme was, that that scheme was faulty in its religious 
theory ; that it was not, in short, a religious education. 

To what then does this charge amount? People talk of reli- 
gious education. What do they mean by it? Do they mean that 
to go to a lecture or set of lectures on acoustics, or pneumatics, 
or animal magnetism, is wrong, if you do not also go at the 
same time to hear a disputation on theology? Decidedly not. 
Is it meant that a good hammering of the Latin and Greek 
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grammar into a boy’s head is per se an evil, a thing to be 
avoided, when it happens that the instruction in the Catechism 
is unfortunately omitted? Is the one evil, the omission of the 
Catechism, sufficient to convert what would otherwise be, and 
by itself és, a good, viz. good Latin and Greek teaching, into 
something positively dangerous? Again we reply, certainly 
not. If education were indeed composed of a disjointed collec- 
tion of fragments, of a tesselated work of lectures, then of 
course the omission of one most important feature, namely, 
the theological one, from the course, would render the rest 
mutilated and imperfect, and possibly dangerous. But this 
is not our notion of education; which we take to be inevitably 
onE and a whole,—indivisible in its operation and in its result. 
We have already said, indeed, that we conceive this collective 
system to realize the liberal view of education. And religion 
forms an item in it accordingly. In no scheme of liberal educa- 
tion, so far as we have seen, is religion designedly omitted. It 
is everywhere an item. It is so in France, so in Germany, so 
in Switzerland; it was so in the Whig ministerial project in 
England in 1839. If you object that the system was irreligious, 
or if with respect to France or Germany you object the very 
irreligious fruits of the education at work, you are met straight- 
way by the answer that the system is not irreligious; it provides 
religious instruction. 

It is clear, however, to you, that the system does produce 
irreligious fruits; that it is substantially an irreligious one; 
and you therefore are compelled to conclude that your idea of 
‘religious education,’ and that of your liberal opponent, are not 
one and the same. 

What then is religious education? The true and only test 
of it seems to us to be this—what sort of a man (or woman) 
is it constructed and intended to produce? Education is not 
in the programme, it is in the result. It is a process, a work. 
Some educations produce one kind of character, some another. 
A scientific education is that which is intended to make a 
scientific man; a classical education, a scholar; a commercial 
education, a commercial man; and so a religious education is 
that which is so constituted as to produce a religious man. We 
do not say that it always must, in fact, produce religious persons; 
of course it will fail, as other educations do; but it is that 
which is constructed and intended to produce a religious result. 
Now this is a very easy practical test, if people are really set 
upon knowing whether any given scheme of education is or is 
not a religious one. On the other hand, it is one easily in 
appearance got over by bringing forward to disprove it some pos- 
sibly nominal religious feature, as a religious lecture, which may 
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or may not accompany a religious education. The question then 
seems to be, what is the general tone and effect, the ruling cha- 
racter, of any given education? If on the whole it is religious, the 
education is a religious one. If not, it is not so. This character 
may be conveyed by accessories, by attendance at chapel, even by 
a religio loci, as wellas by more direct means; or again, all these 
accessories and means may be present, and the spirit may not 
be there. Education isa whole. Attending a system of good 
secular lectures is a good thing in its way; but standing by 
itself it is an education of a secular kind—it leaves a man 
secular: add a religious lecture, and you have in all  egetege & 
a secular man with a little religious information. ut put the 
attendant on the purely secular lectures under the guidance, 
and especially under the resident guidance and influence, of a 
religious master, or parent, and however secular in name and 
element the system may be, the pupil probably becomes a religious 
man. It is the spirit of the whole, the manner in which it is turned 
to account, that makes the education religious or irreligious ; and 
this in every case depends upon the master. 

It is a practical question, and every case stands upon its own 
merits. "Ev rp atonOnoe plore. Let every man take the 
case as if it were his own. When he sends his son to school, 
does he inquire whether the ‘education is religious?’ No: he 
asks about the character of the tutor; Ais religious and general 
principles, Ais habits of authority and powers of influence. 
Being satisfied on these points, he trusts the rest. But how 
would any of our readers feel, if, on making the above inquiries, 
the answer should be, ‘Mr. Smith is a gentleman, sir, of no 
principles at all; that is, no religious principles; he is a 
very good scholar, and a capital mathematician, but he is 
not a divine; indeed he carefully avoids religion, because 
he wishes to avoid giving offence, and there is a good deal 
of difference of opinion about these things in the neighbour- 
hood. However, you may be perfectly satisfied, sir, on the reli- 
e question; for the Clergyman attends twice a week for an 

our a day, to teach the Bible and Catechism ; and Mr. Wordy, 
the Baptist preacher, comes the alternate days; so you may take 
your dhiiea: Now, there is a good deal of simplicity in the 
world, but we should take our worthy reader for a simpleton 
indeed, if being either a strenuous Churchman or a zealous 
Baptist, he sent his son to Mr. Smith’s school in the happy 
expectation that he would turn out like his father. It might be 
a very good education, but it would certainly not be a religious edu- 
cation. We do not of course say, that every education in the 
country, even every good education, is substantially and entirely 
religious. There are many degrees of goodness. Many people 
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are content with a very little. But all we say is, if a man does 
want his child brought up to be a religious person, this is not the 
school he would choose. Well, then, if we should not choose such 
a school for ourselves, how can we ask the poor todoso? Or how, 
still more, can we talk of compelling them to do it? Would it not 
be the most indefensible tyranny? Would it not be, as it is 
now admitted to be in France by M. Guizot himself, a violation 
of the first rights of mankind, the rights of families ? 

There is this further remark, that though there may be many 
very good private schools throughout the country, schools for the 
rich, giving more or less a religious or irreligious education, and 
so doing more or less good, to all of which mH it is a person’s 
own act to send his children; and therefore, if he chooses a 
school which, whatever other good qualities it may have, is yet 
not a religious one, he has only himself to blame, and may 
supply the defect if he please, or if he can; in the case of public 
schools, and especially public schools for the poor, it is different. 
The poor cannot help themselves ; it will not do to give them an 
education, the only one they can get, which is not religious, and 
then plead that it is nevertheless per se a good. An education 
of a public nature, and especially one for the poor, ought to be 
religious, for otherwise there is no means in their power of 
bringing up their children religiously at all. 

A religious education, then, we take to be that, not which has 
this or that quantum of religious instruction in it, but which is 
throughout of a religious character, and produces not only well- 
instructed and well-informed, but religious men. And one sure 
means of making any given education of this character, we had 
almost said the on/y means of doing so, is to have at the head of 
it a religious man. The teacher is every thing. Or, if the teacher 
cannot be secured, then the school should be under the direct 
and absolute control and superintendence of a religious person. 

Now it was to gain this point, and also, and by consequence, 
to exclude from the central direct superintendence of all the 
national education of the poor throughout the kingdom, a 
Minister, who, as things are now, might be really, and is almost 
bound to be ostensibly, of no religion at all; it was for this, we 
say, that the struggle was made in 1839. The struggle was 
made; and more, the battle was won. 

It was in 1839, conceded and established that the education 
of the poor should be as independent as that of the rich; and 
it was established further, that it should be a religious education, 
—an education, as to the poor of the Church, in the hands of the 
Clergy ; and as to the poor of the dissenters, in the hands of the 
dissenting ministers. 

The principles, then, upon which education was to be conducted 
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being settled, a mew question immediately arose, the practical 
question of how to supply the sufficient means to support the 
requisite staff of teachers. The quantity, in short, of the educa- 
tion became, and still is, the difficulty. 

The State grant, indeed, has, ever since 1839, been, in all 
probability, the same as it would have been if the State had taken 
matters into its own hands." J¢ was not diminished on the defeat 
of the project. And it was afterwards increased, and is now 100,000/. 

he National Society for educating the poor in the principles of 
the Church, has, according to its own statement, perhaps an 
exaggerated one, but still, within certain limits, necessarily con- 
taining the substance of the truth, increased its schools by one- 
third, and nearly doubled its scholars, since 1838.’ Since the 
year we are speaking of, the Society has founded the training 
college of S. Mark, at Chelsea, and the training school for mis- 
tresses at Whitelands; it has enlarged its normal school at 
Westminster, and it has adopted the training school at Battersea, 
an establishment originally set on foot by the liberal party. 
And, besides this, there has been the institution of the special 
fund for the manufacturing districts, a fund from which alone, 
though only established in 1842, the average expenditure has 
hitherto been 13,000/. per annum. What the efforts of private 
benevolence may have effected within the same time, in the 
matter of Church Education, we have of course no means of 
judging. But speaking from our own experience, and knowing 
as we do, the prevalence of the feeling among many of the Clergy 
against being interfered with by Societies, or hampered by con- 
ditions, if they can possibly help it, we should say that there 
must be a very large number of Parish Schools throughout the 
country not supported by the National Society, and conse- 





1 In 1839 it was 30,000/., in 1846 it was 100,000/. Dr. Hook, p. 8, speaks of 
‘the whole amount of money granted by the Government in aid of the building of 
schools, from 1833 to 1846,’ as 395,000/. This is exclusive of the 100,000/. grant 
of the year 1846. There has been a continual increase in this grant. 

From 1839 to 1842 it was £30,000 per annum. 


— 1843 to 1844 —— 40,000 * 
— 1845. . . —— 75,000 “ 
— 1846. . . — = 100,000 » 


2 The numbers given are— 

Schools. Scholars. 
1838 —— 6,778.... 587,911. 
1846 — 10,509. eee 911,834. 

Dr. Hook dismisses this statement very summarily indeed, as ‘of very little 
value ;’ chiefly because ‘there is no evidence’ that ‘there was no double enumera- 
tion ’ of children attending either Sunday or evening schools; and because many 
of these schools ‘may have been’ dame schools, or only hired rooms. Surely the 
onus lies on the objector. However, for our purpose, we presume Dr. Hook would 
admit that the statement is of value; for we are only arguing from the relative 
amounts of the two statements, and the exaggeration is of course quite as likely to 
happen in 1838 as in 1846. 
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quently not included in their estimate. There have been 
several rather noted cases indeed, within the last year or two, of 
private energy and benevolence in the cause of education, some 
of which must occur to every one. We would specify in par- 
ticular the college of S. Augustine at Canterbury, the college 
of the Holy Trinity in Perthshire, and also, though on a hum- 
bler scale, the college of S. Andrew' at Harrow Weald, 
Middlesex. This last originated in a great measure in the 
organization of a parish choir,—which formed a nucleus, that 
afterwards grew up into a higher and more regular school; 
and we know of similar cases, though less complete in their 
results. On the whole we have no doubt that private effort, 
(by which we mean the efforts of individuals, apart from the 
Societies,) is now far more actively in operation that is 
thought. 

Of the efforts, whether private or public, of the Dissenters, 
we are, of course, still less informed. The British and Foreign 
Society does not appear to have done much ; but the individual 
efforts of the Wesleyans, and within the last year or two, of 
the Romanists, must come to a good deal. 

Still we are far from affirming that much has been done 
relatively to the wants of the country, or even much in com- 
parison to what might have been. But this we do say, that rela- 
tively to the time in which it has been effected, not only a very great 
deal has been done, but much more than could possibly have been 
anticipated. The best testimony, indeed, that of the present Pre- 
mier, has just been borne to the success, comparatively speaking, 
of the voluntary efforts of the friends of education, since 1839. 
On Mr. Ewart’s motion on the 17th of July last, on State edu- 
cation, Lord John Russell said— 

‘I do not think there are, in this country, the same facilities for layin 
down a system of education which have been found in other countries, an 
even in other parts of the United Kingdom. I think that one of our diffi- 
culties is, perhaps, the extent of the voluntary effort in this country. When 
M. Guizot began his system in France, he had at his command a law, 
enforced by a despotic authority, for forming schools throughout that 
nation. When the King of Prussia | wer gow his educational law 
throughout Prussia, he also exercised a full and undisputed authority. 
Those who were in the Parliament of Scotland in 1696 had the full confi- 
dence of the people of a country then united in favour of one religion; and 
no doubt they acted in conformity with the national will when they passed 
their law for the establishment of national schools. The same observation 
is applicable, in some degree, to what has been done in Ireland. No success 
had attended either the schools founded by the State or by the voluntary 





1 This college is entirely for the education of children of the peasantry ; whom it 
feeds, clothes, teaches, and disciplines, with a view to their becoming schoolmasters, 
or (after further study) taking orders. It is supported solely by charity, but 
the education is as complete and systematic, and the establishment as perfect as 
any State school could possibly be. 
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efforts of the people of that country. But England stands in a different 
position. Here the efforts of the National Society have been very successful, and 
a vast number of children are educated at their schools. The British and Foreign 
School Society, which was established previously to the National Society, 
has also many schools in connexion with it. Various denominations of 
Dissenters, the Wesleyans — have shown the greatest zeal and 
energy in the establishment of schools.’ 

In this state of things, then, the principles on which the educa- 
tion of the poor is to be conducted among us being pretty well 
settled, and the efforts made in accordance with those principles 
having hardly had time thoroughly to expand themselves, having 
increased much, relatively to the time, but having shown them- 
selves, we quite admit, as yet altogether unequal to what they 
needs must be, Dr. Hook publishes ‘ A Letter to the Bishop of 
‘St. David’s.’ What were its contents? Everybody was inte- 
rested in the subject of education; everybody was still more 
interested in knowing what Dr. Hook had to say on such a 
matter. 

Well, unhappily for the world, a certain Mr. Joseph Kay, 
B. A., the young gentleman whom we have mentioned already, 
was appointed, a year before Dr. Hook’s publication, to be Tra- 
velling Bachelor of the University of Cambridge. Instead of 
confining himself to the Latin letter which is usual on these 
occasions, Mr. Kay perpetrated a book. He has published what 
he calls a ‘Report’ on the State of Education in Kngland and 
Europe; and he appears to conceive that the publication of this 
book, or report, is in regular fulfilment of his duty as traveller. 
We have no means of knowing whether the volume is statutable 
or not, (except that Dr. Whewell does not appear exactly to 
coincide in the author’s view of the case,) but this, at least, we 
know, that it contains a good deal of matter which anybody who 
desired to know the contents of Dr. Hook’s pamphlet might read 
as well or better there than in the Doctor. 

We have no fault to find with Mr. Kay, and we are quite pre- 
pared for his facts, but we are not at all prepared to accept his 
inferences or his principles; and we demur still more to them 
when we find them with the borrowed strength and authority 
of Dr. Hook’s name. But we will not misrepresent Dr. Hook. 
bigs give the substance of his interposition in his own 
words. 

The main foundation of his whole book and argument, the 
reason, as it seems, for his writing at all, is what he considers 
the immense deficiency, in quantity, of our present education for 
the poor. The foundation of Mr. Kay’s book is just precisely 
the same. He does not indeed (though Mr. Kay does’) exag- 





1 The main object which Mr. Kay seems to contemplate ina good system of 
education is ‘to cut down the out-door relief,’ ‘which is only an encouragement to 
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gerate the results of education; he admits that ‘to the unsanc- 
tified heart education may often be a bane and not a blessing ;’ 
but he contends that it is ‘ impossible, except by a miracle, to 
sustain Christianity in this country,’ unless measures be adopted 
for securing to our manufacturing population the moral training 
which is the basis all good education. He proceeds :— 


‘IT admit with gratitude the good which has been accomplished through 
the instrumentality of the National Society. I concede with pleasure the 
credit which is due to dissenting societies, especially to the Methodists. I 
demand the praise of all unprejudiced men for the indefatigable zeal in the 
cause of education, speaking generally, of the Clergy. But, my Lord, when 
I look upon all that has been done, I ask, what is the result? I must con- 
tend that, compared with the educational wants of the country, we have 
done next to nothing ; we have lighted a lanthorn which only makes us 
more sensible of the surrounding darkness: we have caused the waters to 
flow, but what we have effected is but as the jets of a fountain, and not the 
steady copious stream which is required.’—Pp. 6, 7. 


He then goes on to estimate the efforts of the National 
Society. By a process of what we must, with all deference, call 
rather off-hand calculation, he cuts down the estimate of our 
present amount of education from 911,834 scholars returned in 
connexion with the National Society, to 493,650 scholars pro- 
vided for, since 1833, by Parliamentary grant, raised to ‘ perhaps 
600,000, or 650,000, by the efforts of private benevolence.’ 

But here, on the grounds we have just laid, we must protest 
in limine against this being a fair estimate of what is being now 
done by way of education, or even Church education, in this 





improvidence, and a stimulant to population.’ But he continues, ‘So long as we 
‘sit looking on indifferently, and fancying that a society with 400,000/. in its 
‘ hands, and a committee of council with only 75,0007. per annum can undertake 
‘the education of our millions of poor, so long do we only prepare that fearful strug- 
‘gle we shall one day have, between an ignorant multitude with no stake in the 
‘country yelling for bread and their political rights, and an aristocracy and church 
‘who have gathered together the riches and capital of the country into their own 
‘ storehouses, and have refused to force upon the attention of Government the real 
‘wants of a neglected people. I cannot help speaking warmly on this subject. I 
‘have spent months among people acting so differently, regarding this question in 
‘so different a light to ourselves, and as a matter of such vast and momentous im- 
‘ portance, and I have witnessed such satisfactory results clearly traceable to their 
‘ having thrown aside the prejudices and rormutas of the middle ages, that when I 
‘turn my eyes again upon my own country, I cannot repress my indignation when 
‘I see such masses of my poor countrymen condemned to grovel through a misera- 
‘ble life of squalid pauperism and ignorant sensuality, whilst those who have 
‘fattened and swollen with luxury by means of a fostering legislation choose to 
‘ forget, that the laws which have secured their comforts, their position, and their 
‘ power, have entailed upon them at the same time still greater duties, which, if 
‘ not performed, justly subject them to the bitterness of the poor man’s curse. Is it 
‘ wonderful that there are many true philanthropists in this country, who, having 
‘ reflected on the wonderful change of European legislation for the poor, since that 
‘ earthquake, the French Revolution, and on our own seeming determination to 
‘continue inactive, have been almost tempted at times to wish that our English 
‘ island had passed through the same terrible ordeal that we also might have been 
‘ torn free from our mediceval shackles,’— Pp. 154, 166. 
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country. We have no wish to over estimate what has been 
done, or to subtract one iota from the force of any argument 
that may urge increased exertion. But to dispirit and discourage 
is not to stimulate; and a gross understatement is more likely to 
discourage than any other conceivable course. We have no 
statistics, of course, of schools ot in connexion with the National 
Society ; but we should be inclined, from our own experience, 
to say, that at least one-fourth of the Church schools for the poor 
were not in connexion with the society ; and if ‘dame schools,’ 
and schools in hired rooms be counted, perhaps one-third. 
At all events it does seem perfectly incredible that all the volun- 
tary education in the country, dissenting as well as Church, 
should be truly represented by figures, about one-third less than 
those returned by the National Society alone. But we pro- 
ceed to extract Dr. Hook’s graphic and characteristic, and 
unfortunately rather more accurate, picture of the sort of edu- 
cational destitution unhappily too prevalent among us. 


‘ But go to our poorer districts, not to our towns, but to our manufac- 
turing villages, and there you will perceive how great our educational des- 
titution really is. I am myself surrounded by a district containing two 
hundred and fifty thousand souls, exclusive of the large towns, in which 
there are thousands uneducated, or receiving an education worse than 
none; for where a number of children are gathered together, if some good 
is not going on, much of evil must ensue from the mere aggregation of 
numbers. Not one in a hundred attends any place of worship, but the 
usual practice is for the men to lie in bed on the Sunday morning, while the 
women cook the dinner, and for an adjournment in the evening to take 
place to a public-house. I am sure, from what I have witnessed, that how- 
ever low in principle, and consequently in practice, many of the Clergy may 
be in Wales, this state of things is not in the manufacturing districts to be 
attributed generally to any want of zeal on the part of the Clergy. The 
very first object which a respectable Clergyman has in view when he receives 
an appointment, is to form a school. But, suppose him to be placed in one 
of those poor districts which abound in the land, in which there is no man 
of wealth resident, what is he to do? Let us suppose him by great exertion 
to have obtained a pittance sufficient to pay for the hire of a room, having 
calculated on collecting three or four pounds every year by a charity 
sermon (little as this seems to be, the collection often is less): let us sup- 
pose him to have induced some pious young man, for the love of God, to 
give up a trade, and to undertake the school with a trifling salary, and with 
the hope of obtaining a livelihood by the pence of the children. The poor 
young man having been sent for a short time to that apology for a training- 
school at Westminster, has confided to him, as a great privilege, the sole 
charge of a hundred or a hundred and fifty little dirty, ragged, ignorant 
urchins, assembled in the miserable building now dignified by the name of 
a National School Room, and he is expected, as by miracle, to convert 
them, in as short a space of time as possible, into clean, well-bred, intelli- 
gent children, capable of passing a creditable examination, if by chance an 
mspector or organizing master pass that way. He begins his work upon 
these hundred or hundred and fifty children, and upon whom does he de- 
pend for assistance and support? The Clergyman of the parish or district looks 
in occasionally, and gives him a word of encouragement, but the multipli- 
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city of his various and important duties prevents his doing more; or he 
thinks, perhaps, that his friend, the schoolmaster, is the only person in his 
district upon whose cooperation in works of piety he can depend, and con- 
sequently so far from aiding the schoolmaster, he looks to the schoolmaster 
for assistance, And in the school what can the good young man effect? 
He cannot educate (it is physically impossible) all the children himself, 
and therefore he is obliged to have recourse to the monitorial system; the 
result of which is, that while a portion of the children are vain, conceited, 
and puffed-up, a larger proportion are left in their ignorance. I have known 
instances of children who have been for two years at a National School, and 
have left it unable to read. 

‘The master seeing this, depressed in spirit, gets through the drudgery 
of the school hours as best he may; but has his work ceased? No; he 
must teach his monitors: to them he must impart some knowledge out of 
school hours, and his mind is still kept on the stretch. He may perhaps be 
under the necessity of keeping an evening school also. Nor is he even then 
at rest. Having lamented the inconvenience of the room they have hired 
fora school, he and the Clergyman are found closeted together, devising the 
best means, from a letter to the Queen Dowager down to the holding of a 
bazaar, for erecting a building better suited for their purpose. They deter- 
mine to beg. The principal burden of this begging devolves of course upon 
the Clergyman, and no one who has not experienced it, can form an idea of the 
weariness and painfulness of begging from day to day for districts wholly 
inhabited by the poor. He is, indeed, sometimes cheered by the kind ex 
pressions and liberal donations of the wealthy, and overwhelmed with joy at 
receiving an anonymous five-pound note. But how often does he meet with 
a cold repulse from some supercilious Pharisee, who, proud of having con- 
tributed a few pounds more than his neighbours in his own immediate neigh- 
bourhood, insinuates by his manner that if the poor Clergyman had done his 
duty, he would not have need to ask a stranger for assistance! How often 
has he to endure the insolence of the purse-proud, and to listen to excuses 
which serve only to remind him how true to nature Shakspeare was, when he 
depicted the characters and framed the answers of the friends of Timon. The 
master too is employed in this work ; and though he finds himself regarded as 
one who has no fixed station in society, he very often by his patience and per- 
severance succeeds wonderfully. They labour incessantly; until at last, by 
the aid of the National Society, a grant from the Committee of Privy Council, 
and a liberal donation from Queen Adelaide, the requisite amount is nearly 
gained. The Clergyman then proceeds to build, and guarantees the money 
that is wanted to complete the work, which, generally speaking, he has to 
pay from his private resources. There is no complaint to be made; both 
Clergyman and master feel that they have been labouring in their vocation, 
and in labouring for the glory of God, and the welfare of their fellow-creatures 
—they have been doing God's work, in that station of life, however humble, 
in which he, by his providence, has placed them. No happier feeling than this 
can exist, and the more humble our sphere of action the more of spiritual 
comfort attends this blessed conviction. But it is very clear that the ener- 
gies which are thus exhausted in procuring funds for the erection of the 
fabric cannot be directed exclusively, as they ought to be, to the moral 
edification of those in care for whose souls the labour of love was first under- 
taken. Nor is the anxiety of the master to cease with the completion of 
the building; upon him, equally with the Clergyman, devolves the duty of 
collecting the subscriptions needful to defray the expenses; and he has 
always t e ‘prospect aloes him of being reduced to greater want, at the 
very time that his family is increasing, by the defalcation of the pence of the 
children, upon which, either wholly or in great part, his subsistence is made 
todepend. From increase of the population, the Clergyman, meanwhile, as 
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soon as one school is built, has to commence another ; and when all is done, 
he has the satisfaction of feeling that it is only as a drop in the ocean.’ 
Pp. 11—15. 


Few of our readers who have seen much of parish school- 
making will be inclined to doubt the truth of this, though of 
course a picture of a very opposite case might be drawn, and a 
case, perhaps, not more uncommon. So much then for what is 
done. ‘The next step is to compare this state of things with 
what, as Dr. Hook and Mr. Kay argue, education in point 
of quantity ought to be. 

Now Mr. Kay’s simple process is to take the population of the 
country at sixteen millions, to show that out of this population 
there is, on an average, about 1 in 11 to 1 in 13 at school; that 
in foreign countries, where education is attended to, 1 in 6 or 
i in 4 is found to be the ratio; and we conclude, accordingly, 
that our system is rotten to the core. The following extracts 
will show the singularity of the process by which Dr. Hook 
arrives at much the same conclusion, and the data on which he 
founds his estimate of what our educational establishment in 

_ his opinion ought to be:— 


‘It will be admitted on all hands that there ought to be a school in every 
district capable of accommodating scholars in proportion of one in six 
of the population. In parishes of 1000 inhabitants there ought to be 
a boys’ school and a girls’ school. In parishes of 2000 there should be, in 
addition, an infant school. It will, I trust, be admitted that no master 
should have charge of more than sixty scholars, unless aided by an appren- 
tice. In every school containing more than eighty scholars, the master 
should be aided by an apprentice; and for every additional eighty scholars, 
by a junior master trained in a Normal school, and by an apprentice 


‘I have, I believe, stated the minimum of what is required; and J pro- 
ceed to remark that .the population of England and Wales now amounts to 
at least 16,000,000, and by the foregoing estimate the number of children 
who ought to be receiving education will be 2,660,000. Jf the schools be 
supposed to contain, on the average, 160 children, the number of school- 
buildings required for England and Wales, will be 16,625. If, for the sake 
of simplicity, masters only be spoken of, the number of teachers required 
for these schools may be more readily computed. In each of these schools 
a master, an assistant master, and two apprentices, would be required, 
if the most efficient system were adopted; or 16,625 masters, a similar 
number of assistant-masters, and 33,250 apprentices. 

‘If an inferior plan of organization were adopted; if no assistant- 
masters were employed, and each school were provided with a head master 
and with one apprentice for every forty scholars beyond the first forty 
taught by the master, then 16,625 schools, containing on an average each 
160 scholars, would require 16,625 masters, and 49,875 apprentices, for the 
efficient instruction of 2,660,000 scholars. On this plan, the elder appren- 
tices would supply the place of assistant-masters.'—Pp. 22—24. 


Then for the expenses of the proposed scheme, the annual 
outlay is estimated as follows :— 
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16,625 Schools with salaries of 100/. to principal teachers £1,662,500 
16,625 Schools for general annual expenses, 3vl. each . 498,750 
8,312 Schools with two apprentices, at 15/7. each, or 301. . 249,360 
8,312 Schools with three apprentices, at 15/. each, or 451. 374,040 

Total general outlay on elementary schools. £2,784,650 


‘It is presumed that 2,660,000 children would be in attendance on these 
schools. The school pence received from the children ordinarily vary from 
one penny for each child to threepence, fourpence, or sometimes sixpence a 
week. ‘The lowest rate is most general. If we presume that the entire 
population of school age are at school, and take into account the fluctua- 
tions of attendance, it would probably be a high estimate to suppose, that 
three-half-pence would be received weekly from each child, upon a pay- 
ment during attendance, of twopence per week ; or, omitting the holidays, 
six shillings a year would be thus received. 

‘If the income from voluntary subscriptions be estimated at one-third 
more than the school pence : 

660,060 children paying six shillings per annum, or 1}d. 


per week, would provide an income of : 5 - £798,000 
Voluntary subscriptions rate at one-third more. . 1,064,000 
Together . , : - ‘ . £1,862,000 


‘The expenses of Normal schools would average 50/. annually for each 
student, or for two thousand candidate masters, 100,000/., and for one 
thousand mistresses, in training, 50,0004. 

‘The total annual outlay would, therefore, be 2,784,650/.+ 150,000/., or 
2,934,650/.; and, deducting the whole probable income from this sum, 
a balance of 1,072,650/. remains to be provided for, by endowments, or 
from annual grants of parliament, or parochial taxation.’—Pp. 26, 27. 





Thus Dr. Hook estimates, that in point of numbers, we 
stand as follows :— 


Required number. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 2,660,000 
Present number mn ; ‘ ‘ : 650,000 





Deficiency ‘ J ‘ ‘ 2,010,000 
In point of expenditure, independent of voluntary contribu- 
tions,— 
Required outlay ar oe -  « £1,072,650 
Present vote (1845) . ‘ - ° 75,000 


Deficiency . : ‘ ; £997,650 


This then is the basis of Dr. Hook’s pamphlet. On the 
strength of this, and this alone, he proceeds to argue that the 
whole system of education at present at work, is to be revo- 
lutionized; and that there be substituted for it, the scheme 
which we will shortly state, and which, in its main features, is 
identical with the plan now at work in France. It is needless 
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to remark that the inference thus made, is precisely the one 
inculcated consistently, throughout his book, by Mr. Kay. 

Now with respect, in the first place, to these figures them- 
selves, we have no wish, as we have already said, to put a 
stopper on any argument or exhortation to increase the edu- 
cational means of the country, and if the above statement were 
made merely to urge increased exertion, we should be inclined 
to accept it as it is; but when Dr. Hook urges it upon us as an 
argument for an entire change, a complete revolution in our 
whole system of education, we feel bound to examine before we 
accept it. As a stimulant to increased exertion, we repeat, 
we have not a word to say against it. True or false, we could 
for that purpose swallow it whole; it would be unimportant in 
that point of view, whether it were much or little exaggerated ; 
a deficit it is obvious there would be, and this would be enough. 
But if it is to be the foundation of an argument, the basis of a 
new principle, a ground for condemning all that is, we feel it 
necessary to look closer at it. 

First, then, for the 2,660,000 children who ought to be re- 
ceiving charitable education. Dr. Hook, in a note, justifies his 
estimate of one in six for the children of the working classes, 
by supposing that one in four is a fair representation of the whole 
school-going population, and that, if so, then one in siz would be 
a fair proportion for those among them who would receive chari- 
table school education. In other words, taking al/ the children to 
be one-fourth of the population, he would make the children 
receiving charitable education two-twelfths, and those receiving 
higher education one-twelfth of the whole; or the former just 
double the latter. We demur to this whole estimate most entirely. 
Dr. Hook, shortly after the passage we are now considering, goes 
on to support his figures by referring to the cases of France, 
Prussia, Bavaria, Austria, Holland, Hanover, and Denmark. 
And singular to say, these countries occur in Mr. Kay’s book in 
precisely the same order, and with precisely the same facts and 
figures concerning each. But it seems a little odd that Dr. 
Hook appears to have overlooked the fact that the educational 
estimates of all these countries, as given by Mr. Kay, include 
rich as well as poor. Now, in France, where ail the schools, rich 
and poor, are in relations with the University, and therefore must 
be supposed to fall into the returns, the average of scholars ranges, 
according to Mr. Kay, (in the fifteen most farowrable depart- 
ments,) from one in six to one in eleven of the whole population. 
Mr. Kay’s French tables, we would observe, appear to include 
superior as well as elementary schools, public as well as private, 
and girls as well as boys. Here then is, on an average, one school- 
goer in eight at the outside for the whole population, rich and 
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poor; and in one department, out of the fifteen best, one in 
eleven is thought a good average. Yet Dr. Hook takes one in 
four as the basis of zs calculation. We turn to Prussia. Mr. 
Kay, p. 78, arrives ‘ at the satisfactory conclusion,’ that in 1831 
EVERY Prussian child under fourteen, and able to attend school, 
was then receiving primary education at the hands of the public. 
What, then, is the proportion of these children to the whole 
population? Mr. Kay’s table gives it one in siz. Dr. Hook, 
we again observe, assumes one in four. Now this is for the 
whole population; it follows, therefore, that if a large proportion 
of children receiving education at the hands of their parents 
has to be deducted,—one-third is deducted by Dr. Hook,—then 
the result of the two cases of France and Prussia would give 
from one in nine to one in twelve, as about the residue left for 
charitable education. But Dr. Hook’s estimate for charitable 
education is one in siz. However, this is not all. In England 
we conceive that a much larger deduction than one-third would 
have to be made, in order to arrive at the number requiring 
charitable education. It is not simply all the children of the 
rich that have to be deducted: all the children of those who, 
as a matter of fact, do, at their own expense, provide a decent 
education for their children, must be deducted from Dr. Hook’s 
one-fourth, before we can say that we have before us the number 
of children who represent the actual pressing educational desti- 
tution of the country. But who are those persons that do not 
so provide? Every Englishman who can afford it, as a general 
rule, sends his male children to school, and either brings up his 
girls at home, or if of the farming, trading, or middle class, 
sends them also to school. On the one side we have to count 
the upper classes; it is not they only who monopolize even our 
great public schools, (witness the Blue-coat school in particular;) 
much less can it be said that they only send their children to 
school at all. And in addition to these we have to reckon all who 
can any way afford to give a decent education to their children. 
On the other we have to reckon only those who are too poor to 
pay for their children’s schooling. 

Again: from certain populational returns which we have con- 
sulted, it appears that one in four, so far from being a fair repre- 
sentation of the whole school-going population, represents at most all 
the children, of whatever kind, whether at school or not, under, 
aay from ten to twelve years of age. It appears from Mr. Kay’s 
table, of the comparative proportion of school-goers to the whole 
pas throughout Europe, that one in four, or four and a 
half, to five, is the very highest to which he could aim with a 
hope to carry it for the proportion of school goers to the whole 
population, rich and poor; and the average of school-yoers, as 
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in France and Prussia, is, as we have seen, much lower. But if 
one in four represents, therefore, not the school-goers, but the 
whole body of children in England, there are to be deducted from 
it, before we arrive at the number of school-goers,—7. e. of chil- 
dren who ought to go to school,—l. All the daughters of the 
upper classes: and generally all who are educated at home. 
2, All the sick. From this result, if we wish to arrive further 
at the number of children who stand in need of charitable edu- 
cation, we must deduct, 1. All the sons of the upper and middle 
classes at the superior public schools; 2. All the children of the 
upper and middle classes at private schools. To say, then, as 
Dr. Hook does, that the children receiving charitable education 
are to all these classes as two to one, seems past all belief. 
And it appears that if, as Dr. Hook urges ought to be the case, 
—our poor children at school were to the whole population as 
one to six, the proportion would eaceed that borne by the whole 
children at school to the rest of the population in France, and 
would equal it in Prussia. 

Then again for the 650,000, who, according to Dr. Hook, ‘are 
now receiving’ education, and who are set off so unhappily 
against the two millions and a half of children who ought to be. 
We have already given the reasons why we cannot think this 
estimate of 650,000 at all approaches a fair account of the exist- 
ing education of the country. We will now only notice, further, 
the loose sort of process by which Dr. Hook arrives at these 
650,000. He takes the Parliamentary grants since 1833, (how 
many schools were built before 1833 ?) divides the sum by 120/. 
(the supposed cost of each school,) averages the number of chil- 
dren to each school, (‘ according to the minutes,’) multiplies it 
by the number of schools, and so brings out his product; to 
which he throws in what he calls a ‘ liberal estimate’ of 100 
schools built without Parliamentary aid since 1833, and thus 
brings forth the 650,000. This he confidently opposes to the 
return of the National Society. And not only so,—but he 
would have us accept it for al/ that is being done of any sort or 
kind, throughout the country, 

Now this may be all very pretty upon paper, but what pos- 
sible right can any body have to say that it is true or false? 
a presumption is certainly against it; that is all that can be 
said. 

But when, after going through all this process, Dr. Hook 
proceeds, not to sum up and infer what alone he could have 
inferred, even if all his figures were correct, viz. that there is a 
lamentable short-coming in the education of the poor, and that 
further arguments might prove in what way that deficiency was 
to be met; no, but that the whole principle, the root and 
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branch of our present education system, is wrong and rotten, and 
ought to be superseded by something else,— it certainly does 
occur to inquire, not only how such an inference can be sup- 
ported by such a state of facts, supposing them correct; but 
also whether such a process of figures is really worth anything 
at all. How are we to know that there are 100 or 1,000 
schools built since 1833 by private charity? Why are all the 
schools built before 1833 to be summarily ignored? Who is to 
say that the number of children in each national and private 
school for the poor is 120? or 10 times 120? The National 
Society alone returns 911,834 scholars, and there are besides the 
private schools of the Church, the Dissenters’ private schools, 
and the British and Foreign Society’s schools;—what is there 
to prevent the assumption that the gratuitous education of the 
poor now going on is nearer a million and a half than 650,000? 
And for the two millions required, we have already shown on 
what sandy foundations that estimate rests. 

However we should not have quarrelled with these figures, 
and we do not quarrel with them, if applied to their legitimate 
purpose, and limited to support their legitimate inference, viz. 
the simple one that increased efforts are required to educate 
the people. 

But on the foundation of these figures, Dr. Hook, quietly 
following Kay, proceeds to found the following startling 
superstructure :— 

‘And now having stated what has been done, what our probable re- 
sources are, and what is requisite to be done in order to place the education 
of the people of our own country in the same advantageous position as edu- 
cation in other nations, I think that we must come to the conclusion, that 
without some more direct interference on the part of the State than that which 
now exists, we cannot succeed in the great object which every patriot as 
well as every Christian must have at heart... . . 

‘ Let us, then, see what steps may be taken, without violation of religious 
principle, and, if so, what steps ought to be taken. In order to do this, let 
us ascertain why there has been so strong an objection on the part of reli- 
gious men, whether Churchmen or Dissenters, against every proposal which 
has hitherto been made in favour of a State Education.’—Pp. 32, 33. 

And then, having ‘conceded and asserted the principle, that 
in any measure of State education, the State must admit the 
co-operation of Dissenters, he proceeds to infer that ‘ reli- 
= men of all parties’ would ‘require a recognition by the 

state of the solemn importance of religious training,’ and goes 
on :— 

‘Now, if the State were to establish a school in which literary and scien- 
tific instruction only should be given by the MASTER appointed by Govern- 
ment, would not this principle be sufficiently affirmed, provided it were 
required of every child to bring on the Monday of every week a certificate 
of his having attended the Sunday school of his parish church, or of some 


place of worship legally licensed, and also of his having attended for similar 
religious instruction, at some period set apart during the week? Let this, 
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then, be a principle laid down,—that the State might endow schools in which 
instruction purely literary or secular should be yi eryer with due care to 
impress upon the mirds of the children the fact, that this instruction is not 
in itself sufficient; but that, to complete the system of education, religious 
instruction is also secured for them, in accordance with those traditions, 
whether of Church or of Dissent, which they have received from their 
arents. 

"a To effect this object, there should be attached to every school thus 
established by the State a CLAss-ROOM, in which the Clergyman of the parish, 
or his deputies, might give religious instruction to his people, on the after- 
noons of every Wednesday and Friday; another class-room being provided 
for a similar purpose for dissenting ministers.'-—Pp. 40, 41. 


Thus we have not only a State education, but also the very 
system which we have shown above to be ¢he liberal system of 
education; the system in which Religion appears as an item,— 
and in which the master, the ruling principle of the whole school, 
is not religious, (or need not be so}—the system rejected in 
England in 1839, the system now at work in France and 
Prussia; the system which in the former country is producing 
such deplorable results. And this system Dr. Hook is half per- 
suaded ought to be even compulsory. Of course we quite 
admit that if the schoolmaster happen to be a religious man,—the 
education would be practically religious; but, be it observed, 
not only that he need not be so, but that if he were what 
the system contemplates, if he fulfilled rightly his trust to the 

overnment, he would necessarily be of no religion at all. 

Vhether a class lecture twice a week, could counteract the 
systematic effects of an entirely non-religious government, this 
is the question between Dr. Hook and ourselves, and the 
question which we leave to our readers to answer. But Dr. 
Hook proceeds :— 

‘ Suppose this to be done, in addition to the requiring of thechildren an 
attendance at some Sunday school, and I do not ask whether such an 
ne ack would be preferred to any other by either party, for each party 
would prefer having every thing in their own way; but I do ask whether there 
could be any violation of principle on either side? J ask whether, for the 
sake of a great national object, there might not be a sacrifice, not of prin- 
ciple, but of prejudice on either side? 

‘ Leaving Dissenters to answer this question as they may think fit, I must 
address myself, through your Lordship, to Churchmen; and I will demand, 
in the first place, what we shall lose, looking, not to the dignity of the 
Establishment, which I regard as a question beneath contempt, but to the 
propagation of Church principles ; that is to say, of what we believe to be pure 
religion and undefiled before God.’ —P. 41. 

This question Dr. Hook answers by endeavouring to show 
that the present religious position of things is so bad that it can- 
not be worse, and, therefore, that we have nothing to lose! 
This paradox is certainly a startling one. We are quite 
ready to admit, if Dr. Hook wishes it, alJ he says against 
the present state of things; all we say is, and we say it con- 
fidently,- that. to stereotype the irreligion by a parliamentary 
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schoolmaster would be ten times worse. But there is a passage 
in p. 46, which we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of ex- 
tracting, and which seems to furnish the best answer that can 
be given to the whole ‘ project.’ 

‘ For religious education we require more than the Bible, more than the 

Prayer Book; we require the living Soul of the Instructor, sanctified by 
grace, to come into spiritual contact with the soul of the person taught: the 
educated and religious mind must be brought to bear upon the mind 
untrained and uncultivated.’ 
This, indeed, goes far to make us forget the strong imputations 
by which it is surrounded. But can Dr. Hook really expect 
such a religious instructor in a State schoolmaster, appointed on 
the express principle of ignoring dogmatic differences, and consigning 
those differences to the occasional interposition of the Minister and the 
parson? But to proceed. Having alleged, in support of the 
strange position that his (Dr. Hook’s) plan would be, religiously 
speaking, a gain, the shortcomings of the monitorial system, 
and the cases of irreverence and carelessness which, undoubt- 
edly, often occur at present,—Dr. Hook thus concludes the 
statement of his plan :— 

‘There still remain two important points, which in every scheme of elemen- 
tary education must come under consideration, and to which, though it be 
a subject which I am not very competent to discuss, I must now call your 
Lordship’s attention. I allude to the system of Finance, and to the local 


Governing Body. They depend very much the one on the other. 
‘Upon entering upon this subject, I must remark that one of the chief 


objections which is felt by practical men to lie against the measures hitherto 
proposed for State education is this, that the local management would de- 
volve, in this country, upon persons most incompetent, generally speaking, 
to superintend the education of the people, if the funds being raised by paro- 
chial taxation were placed under the control of parochial representatives. 
In towns, if the superintendence of the education were to be assigned to the 
municipal a re there would at elections be endless disputes and 


controversies between Churchmen and Dissenters, whigs, conservatives, 
and radicals, and the triumph of either party would act detrimentally upon 
the schools. Any one who is conversant with manufacturing towns will 
bear witness to the truth of what I now say, unless he be entirely blinded 
by his prejudices. That a local fund would be necessary, and local superin- 
tendence expedient, I fully admit: but we should make the locality as ex- 
tensive as possible, and endeavour to obtain as superintendents persons re- 
oe as much as possible, from the littleness and disputes of local 
politics. 

‘ Now it seems to me that instead of charging the local fund on the parochial 
assessment, we should rather raise it from a county rate, to be granted by 
‘he magistrates at the quarter sessions. By the county magistrates certain 
School districts throughout the county might be defined, and for each dis- 
trict a Board of Management should be formed, the functions of which would 
be to elect and dismiss masters and mistresses, to provide for the regular visi- 
tation of the schools, to settle and to decide whether or not in any particular 
school the school pence should cease to be received as part of the master’s 
salary, to apprentice the pupil teachers, to purchase books, apparatus, &c., 
to attend to the repair and ventilation of the school-rooms, and to make 
provision for their general management in all respects. 

“ The Board of Management should depute one of their number to report 
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on the state of the schools in the district at every quarter sessions. And 
there should of course be a power of appeal to the President of the Commit- 
tee of Privy Council on Education. 

‘ The Board of Management should be open to all persons without any religious 
disqualifications whatever, and should be of a mixed character, so as to be void of 
political or sectarian bias. 

‘The salary of the master might be derived in part from the school pence, 
except in localities where the non-payment of pence might be deemed expe- 
dient ; but a certain minimum stipend should be also secured by law, with 
power on the part of the magistrates to raise the stipend to a fixed maxi- 
mum. This salary should be charged on the country rate. 

‘ The master should also have the prospect of gratuities from Government 
for great success in the management of his school, and in the training of his 
apprentices. The gratuities should be charged on a central fund. 

‘This central fund should consist of some annual vote of Parliament, 
administered by the Committee of Council on Education.’—Pp. 59—61. 

And here we pause to inquire what conceivable ground has 
been shown for all this innovation of principle ? Tt may be 
well for Mr. Joseph Kay, a consistent advocate of liberalism, 
to draw the inference, that because Switzerland educates 1 in 4, 
France 1 in 8, and Prussia 1 in 6, therefore England should 
follow such examples; and to argue that the fact of our being 
infinitely behind our neighbours in these returns, is a conclusive 
reason, the questions of direct State-teaching and of the liberal 
principle of education being assumed, why we should simply do as 
they do. Mr. Kay’s book openly goes upon this assumption. 
It is a book of figures. It does not profess to argue principles. 
—The tables show a deficiency,—you ought to fen itup. This 
is all it urges; and assuming that quantity is all that is to be 
considered, of course the argument is undeniable. But Dr. Hook 
has to do much more than this. He has to build upon Ais 
figures an argument for a change of principle. He is not a 
latitudinarian. He is a Churchman; so are most of the persons 
he wishes to convince. And his argument is, that because we 
cannot show 1 in 6, or 1 in 4, as well as they do in Prussia 
(where they count in rich and poor) therefore we are to surrender 
our independence, therefore we are to change our whole views 
of education, and therefore we are to admit that an education 
where the instructor is not a religious person, or where, if he is, 
he must not show it, is as good or better as a religious education, 
than one where the teacher must needs be the agent and repre- 
sentative of a directly religious body ; if not of the Clergyman 
(or religious teacher) himself 

But surely there is a great fallacy in all this statisticism. Dr. 
Hook, no doubt, sees around him and knows of much ‘ educa- 
tional destitution’—great, terrible, appalling ignorance. We 
quite believe this, and we wish we were better prepared to 
meet it. But the mere existence of the fact, however un- 
deniable, and however lamentable, does not, without more, prove 
that there is only one way of meeting it, and that way one 
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diametrically opposed in principle to all that we have ¢ontended 
for and successfully contended for hitherto, and to all that we 
still believe to be right. But of this further on; what we now 
insist on is that this marking in throughout the country, of the 
children that go to school and the children that do not, really 
proves very little. Half the parish may go to school, and it 
may show wonderfully on paper; and yet, after all, it may 
mean nothing. ‘The master may be lax, or dull, or unauthori- 
tative, (or worse); or the boys may be inattentive; and after one 
short month from their dismissal, their knowledge may be, and 
generally is, and might also be in a State school, very scanty indeed. 
Or, on the other hand, a dame school, (that despised and un- 
counted establishment, ) may really be working much good among 
the children of the place, and nobody any the wiser, and no 
return at all. The real point with the poor, after all, is not the 
amount of actual information imparted,—that they soon forget,— 
but the discipline of the school, and the habits taught by it. If 
Dr. Hook had quoted the experience of Leeds, if he had given 
us the secret histories of the garret and the cellar,—if he had 
related the heathen ignorance of the neglected and untutored 
poor within his knowledge, the impression produced upon us 
would have been far greater than any we can derive from a 
whole legion of estimates. 

But let this pass. Wewill take the destitution to be such, and 
as fearful to the full, as Dr. Hook asserts. We will take our own 
efforts to be as little in comparison with what is required as he 
himself would insist. What then? Are we without more, to con- 
clude that those efforts are wrong in principle? Or rather are we, 
conceding and still maintaining them to be in principle right, 
are we to barter away that principle in order to purchase the 
assistance of the State, and to sell our independence for gold— 
our birthright for a mess of pottage? Dr. Hook endeavours to 
show our present system to be a failure. In quantity we admit 
that as yet it may be; in quality there may be, as there always 
will be, carelessness, laxity, inefficiency. But in principle, Dr. 
Hook makes not the shadow of an effort to show that it is 
wrong; yet he is for reversing that principle altogether. Is not 
the answer obvious? Increase the quantity, mend the quality 
as much as you will, but whatever you do maintain your prin- 
ciple inviolate. If you do not, you will not only sacrifice right 
to expediency, but you will throw away entirely what has been 
already done: for it cannot co-exist with what is subversive of 
it. It will inevitably be swallowed up. The argument from 
quantity to principle is what we cannot digest. We cannot, it 
seems, do without State he]p,—two millions of money can never 
be raised by private contribution. We quite agree. But what 
reason is this why that help should not be administered on just 
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and sound principles? What reason is this for setting up mis- 
cellaneous ‘ boards of management,’ and schools where religion 
is made only an item? Dr. Hook’s plan, it will be observed, sup- 
ported (or unsupported) as it is, by the state of facts upon which 
we have been commenting, is neither more nor less than the 
establishment throughout England of schools in the hands of 
the State, where religion is to be, not the qualification of the 
teacher, but the province of the lecturer. Now these are the 
very points, the identical questions, as we have shown, which are 
in controversy between the two schools of education, the liberal 
school and the strict one. These are the two points which were 
settled in 1839, with the almost unanimous and unequivocally 
expressed assent of the whole people. These are the points 
upon which French superior education is at issue with us, with 
what results we have seen. Whatever else is done, this at least 
we must maintain, e¢ totis ciribus enitendum est,—first that we pre- 
serve our independence, next, that our education of the poor be 
at least on the whole a religious one. It may be, we do not deny 
it, that a school under Dr. Hook’s system may possibly by aceci- 
dent be a religious school, by reason of the master being by 
accident a religious person, and, vice versd, a school under the 
superintendence of a clergyman, or a clergyman’s deputy, may 
by accident also, be much the reverse. But Dr. Hook’s religious 
school would be in dereliction of the general rule of the system, 
which contemplates a non-religious master, with isolated lec- 
tures to counteract his influence: whereas the school under the 
clergyman would contemplate the securing a religious education 
by having a religious master and a religious system. 

Is it necessary, then, or is it not, in order to secure the effi- 
cient aid of the State, first to surrender the appointment and 
independence of all the schoolmasters in the kingdom, into the 
hands of a Minister of Instruction; and then to dein the whole 
a doctrine about education, (namely, that it is a system of 
ectures,) with its necessary concomitant in practice, the confine- 
ment of religion to one of those lectures? Surely, we reply, 
there can be no necessity of the sort. Lord John Russell him- 
self has answered this very question in this very same way. He 
sees the necessity of State aid. He will not withhold it. But 
he will not make a condition of it the sacrifice of the existing 
practice of education. He will not expel private charity from 
the ground it has pre-occupied. He will not expel, he will aid it. 

But even if State aid were withheld, except upon the 
terms which Dr. Hook suggests, surely it would be a reason, not 
for a compromise of principle, but for increased exertion on the 
part of the Church. It is not a little matter that Dr. Hook 
asks’ us to surrender. J¢ is owr freedom of action. La liberté 
a’ enseignement was an article of the French charter; soimportant 
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was it felt to be. Yet we are asked to come forward spontaneously 
and freely offer and give up this pearl of price. And all for what? 
Simply to induce the State to do what she is quite disposed to 
do without such a surrender, to give her liberal aid to the cause 
of education. It is not that the State system might not for 
a time be even all we could wish, but there is no security 
that it would, and if it were, there is no security that it would 
continue so. Our hands would be tied. We could do nothing, 
whatever were the result, and however evil the instruction 
might be. 

And there is really no reason for the surrender. Government 
is ready to help, on the principles already established. In 
England, ‘ every respectable Clergyman,’ says Dr. Hook, and 
the fact is notorious, does, ‘ the very first thing, get up a school, 
if there is none in the parish already.’ And if he does not 
do so, it is simply because he cannot. He has no money. The 
National Society cannot give him any, because his case is not 
strong enough; or, it will not, because his case is too strong; 
in other words, because he cannot (his parish being too poor) 
raise any money to meet the grant. What is wanted in this 
case? Simply money. Let the State grant five-fold, or fifty- 
fold the present amount, and let it give, with due inquiry, to 
cases where money is not raised to meet the grant, as well as to 
where it is, and there would be little difficulty in establishing 
a good school. Every Clergyman has time to build a school, if 
he has the means. And every Clergyman could get a good 
schoolmaster if he had the money to pay him. 

And here we would refer, before concluding, to one very 
important and valuable feature in Dr. Hook’s pamphlet; viz. 
his remarks on the importance of raising the character of the 
schoolmaster. This subject of itself is enough for a separate 
article, and at the conclusion of a long one on another subject, 
we can but touch upon it superficially. But we would not pass 
it by without expressing our conviction, that while one great 
means, humanly speaking, of securing such an elevation in 
the character of the master as can alone render our education 
worthy of the name, is to raise the i very considerably ; 
and for this purpose, first, to raise by Parliamentary grants all 
the stipends of the most important of the existing schools very 
considerably ; yet the best, and most hopeful source of improve- 
ment would be the introduction of other and higher motives, by’ 
the institution of such educational bodies as that of the Fréres 
Chrétiens at Paris, where the religious feeling combined with 
the esprit de corps, acts as a stimulus, and supplies an elevation 
which no mere worldly position would secure. 

But the great thing wanted, for this object, is undoubtedly. 
more normal schools; more Stanley Groves; more Whitelands, 
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Dr. Hook himself can find no fault with these. Yet these are of 
the very essence of our existing system. Why not multiply them? 
Why not have a State grant for ten, or twenty, or fifty, if you 
please, of sueh establishments as these,—establishments on the 
principle of which we are agreed, instead of importing a wholly 
different and conflicting system, whose principles few can accede 
to? Of course they should be built only where there is a 
demand for them, in consequence of the existence of a certain 
amount of Church population unprovided for. And in the same 
way the dissenting population should have similar grants. But 
in both cases the facts of this demand should be certified. 
Dr. Hook, we understand, objects to having his ‘plan’ de- 
murred to, unless some better is suggested. We suggest the 
extension of the one now in operation. We suggest that we 
should not give up the privilege of at least contributing a 
portion to the education of those whom we have so long 
neglected. The absorption of education into the hands of 
the State would dry up private benevolence. We would 
seriously ask Dr. Hook, whether he thinks that any, or how 
many, of the charitable and self-denying spirits who devote 
themselves and their substance, though all too little, to the 
present work, would do the same to support a system whose 
principles they doubt or abhor? And even if it is unreason- 
able, as we think it is not, to expect the State to do more than it 
does, without a more direct control in the education of the 
people, then we would suggest, that at least the schools of 
different religious communions be kept separate, and the reli- 
gious character of each be preserved in its integrity. 

And now we have done with Dr. Hook. e hope he has 
done service to the cause of education, by calling attention 
to the magnitude of what remains to be done; and we most 
heartily, warmly, and zealously respond to all that he would 
say about the necessity of progress. We repudiate most 
emphatically the charge of being mere obstructives. But we 
deprecate a progress upon wrong principles: we advocate one 
which continues in the course, whatever it be, which alone we 
can be convinced is right. And if Dr. Hook himself, which 
does not indeed seem probable, but if he should succeed even to 
the extent of his wishes, we cannot help thinking that he would 
be the first to regret it after it was done; that he would then 
vainly deplore the loss of what we have,—the loss, the irreparable 
loss of that little, which though little, is still in the right direc- 
tion,—and the substitution for it of a system, which once for all 
would substantially banish the Clergyman from the instuction of 
his own parishioners, and take the poor throughout the length 
and breadth of the land into the discretionary management, even 
in things spiritual, of a Principal Secretary of State. 


























Art. V.— The Druidical Temples of the County of Wilts. 
By the Rev. E. Duxz, M.A. F.A.S. F.L.S. and Member 
of the Archxological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
London: J. Russell Smith. 1846. 


Tuere are few but must have felt a deep interest in the (so- 
called) Druidical temples of the county of Wilts. Most of us 
have examined them personally, and we have perhaps read the 
best works upon the subject, and yet, if we would but own to our 
true impressions, how seldom have we acquired entire satisfaction, 
from either sight or reading, as to the objects for which, or the 
people by whom, or the time when, these stupendous monuments 
of human labour were erected. Still, such inquiries and re- 
searches have not been entirely unprofitable. The chief writers 
upon this interesting subject have displayed so much ingenuity of 
conjecture, and the results of such an extensive research, that 
there is often profit, and always entertainment in their theories, 
not unaccompanied by solid instruction at the same time. But 
Stonehenge and Abury continue as before,—apparently incapable 
of explanation: still inexpressibly, awfully majestic, in the now 
feebleness, so to say, of their abused remains; fragments, rather 
than ruins; shadows of skeletons, rather than presenting to the 
common observer even a rude outline of their original structure; 
exciting a solemn veneration ; raising up question after question, 
theory upon theory; and still, the same now as yesterday,—falling 
back into the dark obscurity of a hundred generations. Such 
being the commonest feelings about these, the most intéresting 
remains of antiquity in England, it was not without satisfaction 
that we received one more volume, though a small one, promising 
further information ; and, if apart from the general interest of 
the subject, we felt additional inducements to rely with confi- 
dence upon the studies of a new writer in an old field, such 
might be found in the fact, that the present author’s home, as 
he tells us, is close to these old temples, and he not only is 
F,A.S. &c. &c., but a ‘ Member of the Archeological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland.’ 

But anticipations are one thing, realizations another. It is a dis- 
agreeable office, therefore, at once and without needless prelimi- 
nating, to say, that it has seldom been our unhappy fate to wade 
through a book, in the pages of which we could find less instruction 
of any kind, or a larger number of the most puerile absurdities, 
Mr. Duke has adventured too great an experiment upon the 
(supposed) ignorance and credulity of modern readers to pass 
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his book over,—as we had intended,—with a single sentence 
of condemnation. Stonehenge and Abury are facts too solemn, 
and too national, to be submitted to the trifling of such as Mr. 
Duke; and we have a duty towards upholding the credit of 
English literature not to allow, without protest, the publication 
of the present book on a subject which has engaged, and 
harassed, and disappointed the erudition of real learning and 
patient investigation, not only at home but on the Con- 
tinent. aed 

We will give Mr. Duke’s conjecture in his own words :— 

‘ My hypothesis is as follows: that our ingenious ancestors portrayed on 
the Wiltshire Downs a Planetarium, or stationary Orrery, located on a 
meridianal line, extending north and south, the length of sixteen miles ; that 
the planetary temples thus located, seven in number, will, if put into motion, 
be supposed to revolve round Silbury Hill, as the centre of this grand 
astronomical scheme; that thus Saturn, the extreme planet to the south, 
would in his orbit describe a circle with a diameter of thirty-two miles ; 
that four of these planetary temples were constructed of stone, those of 
Venus, the Sun, the Moon, and Saturn; and the remaining three of earth, 
those of Mercury, Mars, and Jupiter, resembling the “ Hill Altars” of 
Holy Scripture ; that the Moon is represented as the satellite of the Sun, 
and, passing round him in an epicycle, is thus supposed to make her monthly 
revolution, while the Sun himself pursues his annual course in the first and 
nearest concentric orbit, and is thus successively surrounded by those also 
of the planets Venus, Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn; that these 
planetary temples were all located at due distances from each other; that 
the relative proportions of those distances correspond with those of the 
present received system; and that, in three instances, the sites of these 
temples bear in their names at this day plain and indubitable record of their 
primitive dedication.’—Pp. 6, 7. 

Such is the Rev. Mr. Duke’s theory : and we would remark, 
before we pass on, that we hear no more of the ‘ three instances,’ 
but of.one only: viz. a place called Marden; which is most 
ingeniously declared to have been ‘ Mars’ den.’ The village of 
Marden tells its own history; and the Greek word “Apne, and 
its Roman form Mars, were of course in common use among ‘ our 
i. 1 ancestors,’ the Britons of Druidism. 

ut it is a theory,—a startling theory; and for every theory, 
whether Mr. Duke’s or Newton’s, people will be provoking 
enough to ask for some little evidence. 

_ We ask, perhaps unnaturally, for some authorities,—for some 
little attempt at proof,—for some attempt at the removal of an- 
tecedent difficulties. However clever a theory may be, people 
will demand the evidence of at least some slight pretence at 
inquiry into matters of a kindred sort,—some little examina- 
tion, for example, of other Druidical remains in this or foreign 
countries. But Mr. Duke is, so at least his book leads us to con- 
ecture,a youngman. He has seen Stonehenge and Abury ; he 
as walked from the last to the first, a distance of fifteen miles; 
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he has been moon-struck with the sight of these gigantic ruins ; 
and has plunged, at the risk of his future reputation, into the mere 
assertion of utterly incredible suppositions. We have not a 
word said upon the almost equally wonderful ruins in other parts 
of the world. Carnac is a stranger to Mr. Duke. He recks not 
of Shap nor of Stanton Drew. The Dracontia of Asia Minor 
and of Ireland are equally unknown to him. He does not con- 
descend even to attempt to disprove the received view of his 
three earthen temples, which lie so opportunely between Abury 
and Stonehenge, being, as they certainly are, military camps, 
and not temples at all; and only one authority (if authority he 
may be styled, who was but a plagiarist, the ‘ Ape of Gellius’) 
does he venture upon, viz.—the Saturnalia of Macrobius. 
When some twenty years or so have gone over Mr. Duke’s 
head, and the calmness of a matured manhood has sobered his 
youthful impatience, and the fruits of some little reading and 
inquiry demonstrated to himself the unreasonableness of his 
early speculations, Mr. Duke will wonder no less than ourselves 
at the absurdities of which he has been guilty. 

But our author is not as yet so candid; he is especially 
anxious to be thought a sober-minded, accurate reasoner; one 
who progresses carefully, step by step; and who toils on 
through a long series of painful arguments to his ultimate con- 
clusion. He is ‘no visionary,—p. 79. Again, ‘ I feel the impor- 
‘ tance of the task which I have set myself, that of developing by 
substantial and existing facts my theory; for I am no visionary,’— 
p- 84. Again, he trusts, that he has ‘disclosed the ultimatum, 
‘the gist of a theory, well supported, not by a visionary train of 
‘reasoning, &c.’—p. 114; and not to repeat other such self-com- 
placent compliments, he explains his own solidity by a com- 
parison of himself with ‘the visionary Stukeley,’—p, 125. But 
we have searched anxiously for these wonderful arguments, 
these well-connected facts: Where are the arguments? where 
are the proofs? Certainly not in the present book. Very pro- 
bably in some ‘ visionary’ book; one, for example, in which 
may also be found his learned proof that ‘the word Abiri bears 
‘reference to a plurality of deities,—p. 36, which in another 
passage he tells us we are to find ‘in a previous part of this 
dissertation,'—p. 105: and that ‘I have before shown es 36; 
when not one syllable has been said upon the matter. It is a 
curious fact that lunatics never will believe that they are insane. 

Not only is Mr. Duke ‘no visionary,’ but he is the man, the 
very man, for whom has been reserved for countless ages 
the glory of unravelling the mystery of these temples. Sir 
R. C. Hoare, ‘his late friend,’ (and we would add, a really 
learned antiquary, | was not fit to hold a candle to him: ‘puzzled 
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‘ with the obvious facts,’ which stared him, as Mr. Duke tells 
us, in the face; ‘he lost that clew, which I have picked up, and 
‘am now unravelling, —p. 103. He(Mr. Duke, not Sir R. C. 
Hoare) ‘has found the key wherewith to unlock these sacred 
‘temples, and to lay open to mankind those stores, which had 
‘ been hitherto hidden from their eyes, to throw off that hitherto 
‘ impenetrable veil, by which they have been for ages enveloped 
‘ in darkness, and in mystery,—p. 129. Once more, he doubts 
not that ‘he is the Gdipus who has expounded these interesting, 
‘ but hitherto incomprehensible, remains of antiquity,’—p. 163. 

But Mr. Duke is a theorist: and when a man sets out with 
any ‘theory,’ such sublunary matters as proof, argument, fact, 
and authority, he can readily dispense with. Or else it were 
obvious to ask,—Here is a great nation, laying down meridional 
lines, constructing a Planetarium, ‘a majestic and stationary 
orrery denotive of the cycle of cycles, the great Platonic year’— 
p- 182; well skilled in the movements of the heavenly bodies— 
and for the building of whose temples the stones of Stonehenge 
‘ were brought from Africa, and artificers accompanied them,’— 
p- 175; who have left no traces of any other kind of civiliza- 
tion? Certainly it is possible that such a nation might exist, 
but is there any proof of this astronomical knowledge? If 
Stonehenge and Abury are parts of a Planetarium, what is 
Carnac in Brittany ? is that also a ‘ grand astronomical diagram 
‘ of the universe,’ traced upon a meridianalline ? The Cromlechs, 
do they represent comets? are the barrows connected with the 
nebula? Is Kit’s Cotty-house another name for Cassiopeia ? 
For if one is an astronomical structure, so are they all. 

However, lest we should be accused of unfairness, let Mr. 
Duke’s qualifications as the discoverer of the original purpose of 
Stonehenge speak for themselves. 

Every one who has crossed Salisbury Plain must have 
observed the frequent embankments, sometimes single, some- 
times double: in one place short and low; and in another 
of great length and height; as, for example, the very famous and 
mysterious ‘ Wans Dyke.’ These, Mr. Duke tells us, were 
nothing more or less than a species of unceasing guide-posts to 
mark the way from one British village to another. Savages, and 
people of all countries which are not civilized, are invariably 
found to possess in a much higher degree than more cultivated 
nations, the senses of sight and hearing; in short, all those facul- 
ties which enable men to travel safely through wild and difficult 
districts. But that which any ‘Shepherd of Salisbury Plain’ 
would be capable of effecting, the ancient inhabitants, we are 
assured, were not equal to. ‘The Britons had not the ad- 
vantage of artificial light,—p. 13; (nor, we believe, are gas- 
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lamps yet very general between Stonehenge and Abury;) and 
therefore, lest they might lose their way, in going at — from 
one village to another, some mile or two apart, ‘ they formed a 
‘ fosse of from four to five feet in depth, and about three feet in 
‘ width at the bottom, so as to enable two persons to walk abreast ; 
‘the banks expanding upwards were nicely curved, as they 
‘remain to the present day; the chalk thus thrown on the verge 
‘ of the banks formed a bright and whitened line on either hand, 
‘ leaving a path in the hollowed centre, from whence with com- 
‘ mon care they could not easily emerge; thus did they create “a 
‘ lanthorn unto their feet, and a light unto their paths,” and arrived 
‘with safety and certainty at their destined goal,’-—pp. 13, 14. 
Most readily do we extend to this explanation, which supersedes 
so easily the labours of wiser heads, all possible praise of origin- 
ality. The only source to which we can trace its origin, is the 
very veritable history of Hop o my Thumb and his brothers, with 
their famous thread. 

There is an ugly word which some critics are fond of using, 
but in the employment of which we are very chary. It is one 
at which authors are terribly indignant, especially youthful 
writers. And yet at times, paraphrase, circumlocution, hint, 
intimation, all are of no avail, and out comes the expressive dis- 
syllable for which nothing can make amends—‘ twaddle.’ Now 
it is in the spirit of kindness that we would point out to Mr. 
Duke such passages as the following. Our readers will remem- 
ber, that the subject of inquiry is the ‘ Druidical Temples of 
Wiltshire.’ Speaking of the sun and moon, we are told :—‘ It 
‘is a remarkable coincidence, that these great and twin lumi- 
‘ naries are usually spoken of together; thus, in the Holy Can- 
‘ ticle, called ‘‘ The Benedicite,” and which may be, but seldom is, 
‘ read in the morning service, instead of the “Te Deum,” the sun 
‘and moon are appropriately classed together,’-—p. 58. This is 
an example of ritualistic twaddle. Again, after a not very apt 
description of himself and companions, (unhappy ourselves, to 
wit,) seated on the top of ‘ Dian Hill,’ in which are sundry 
lucubrations about ‘Callimachus,’ and ‘ Horace,’ and the 
‘Trojans,’ and the ‘Romish [church] Calendar,’ Mr. Duke 
plunges fearlessly into the ‘ feudal system ;’ and thus proceeds. 
‘ It is time, my fellow-travellers, to arise and pursue our journey; 
‘but, before we proceed, I must say a very few words on the 
‘ subject of agriculture. The fendal system is passed by never 





| By way of showing his etymological skill, Mr. Duke assures us, ‘that from 
Dianaand Dian were struck off the appellations Anna and Ann, (the additional “n” 
being subsequently added,) and that the feria, or festival of the goddess, was 
superseded by the fair, as now held, of the Saint,’-—p.93. That is to say, Tan Hill 
Fair is scarcely a verbal alteration from Diane Ferie. , 
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‘to return. To agriculture it was a most injurious system, as 
‘ under its auspices were supported a host of small copy-holders, 
‘ and life-holders, bound to pursue a certain and defined course of 
* husbandry, often contrary to sound policy, and obliged to eke 
* out a scanty subsistence, ill-clothed, and ill-fed. The extine- 
‘ tion of this race has been mourned by ill-judging philanthro- 
‘ pists, but it has, to the great advantage of the community at 
‘ large, been replaced by a race of substantial yeomen, cultivating 
‘ under superior management lands better combined in size, and 
‘ far superior in crop. The practice of agriculture is becoming 
‘ every day better understood, improvements are ever rising up, 
‘ &c. &c.’—p. 100. This is politico-economical twaddle. 

On another occasion, Mr. Duke does not even condescend to 
inform us of any of the steps by which he arrives at the decisions 
which he lays down. We instance a point upon which very 
much of the argument of his book, if it had had an argument, 
must have depended: and unless it could have been proved 
clearly, and all difficulties which encumbered it been removed, 
we can scarcely conceive that a sensible person would have ven- 
tured to publish so surprising a theory as his own. This point 
is the connexion of the ‘earthen temples,’ (supposing them to 
be temples and not camps,) which happen to lie on ‘ the meri- 
dional line’ between Stonehenge and png with the worship 
of the heavenly bodies. This whole question is thus satisfac- 
torily Psa wa | ‘To the Aili altar, or sacred mound of earth, 
‘ there is frequent allusion in the Scriptures, and nowhere more 
‘ prominently so, than in the 78th Psalm, 59th verse. In this 
‘ fine Psalm, in which David recounts the mercies of God to the 
‘ Israelites, he beautifully depicts their ungrateful acts, and 
‘ describes the judgments, which their evil deeds had brought 
‘upon them. Amongst the provocations, which this rebellious 
‘ people offered to their Lord, the Psalmist thus pathetically [?] 
‘ complains of their idolatry: “ For they grieved him with their 
‘ hill altars, and provoked him to displeasure with their images.” 
‘ That this passage is allusive to the planetary worship may be 
‘ fairly inferred,’—pp. 73, 74. And a page or two after, so plain 
is the inference, we are told, ‘ It is very singular, that, as Sir R. 
‘ C. Hoare observed these three earthen works in succession, .. . 
‘ he never conceived their astronomical connexion, —p. 77. We 
can only account for it, by presuming either that this learned 
antiquary was as obtuse as we must confess we are ourselves, 
or that he had never read ‘the 78th Psalm, 59th verse.’ 

As we have already said, one main portion of Mr. Duke’s 
theory is that Silbury Hill represented the earth, ‘the centre of 
the grand astronomical system.’ Let us hear how this is 
proved. ‘The Earth, as the centre of the universe, is in this 
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* terrestrial diagram adequately represented by Silbury Hill, a 
*tumulus of earth, indeed, eo Si a porate Pec neither 
‘is there reason to believe that it was a religious temple. The 
‘researches of the antiquary have failed to discover any indicia 
‘that it was in use for either of these purposes. I not only assert 
‘that Silbury Hill was not a religious temple, but I claim that 
‘ negative fact as a corroborative proof of my correct appropria- 
‘ tion of it as the representative of the Earth; and on this strong 
‘ ground, that though the Earth may be a planet to the inhabit- 
‘ants of any other heavenly body, to the Moon, reader, if you 
‘ please, yet it could not be such to its own inhabitants, to whom, 
‘ whether moving or not, it must be apparently stationary. The cir- 
‘cumstance that Silbury Hill does not develope itself [!] as a re- 
‘ ligious temple or sepulchral tumulus, leaves it admirably at m 

‘ disposal as the representative of the Earth, the centre of this 
‘ curious mundane system,’—p. 187. And so the rest follows as 
amatter of course. Tosay nothing of other parts of this most 
rapid conclusion, we are again so dull as not to be quite able to 
perceive Mr. Duke’s ‘strong ground.’ So far as our recollec- 
tions of Silbury Hill serve us, (and there are few English travel- 
lers who, a few years ago, did not pass it in going down the old 
Bath road), it was not more ‘ moving’ than the stones of Abury 
er Stonehenge; all were equally ‘stationary.’ There was no 
‘development’ about any of them. And in one sense only could 
it have suggested itself to us that Silbury Hill was intended 
to symbolize the earth, viz. as being the very largest artificial 
heap of it which we, or any other mortal, we believe, ever set 
eyes upon. But as this is a line of argument which does not 
seem to have occurred to our ingenious author, we will not 
further insist upon it. 

But Mr. Duke can put difficult questions—very difficult ones. 
He is talking about the origin of the stones at Stonehenge ; and 
marvellous to relate, for once declares ‘ that he does not think he 
ean account for them,—p. 70. For once he is on a par with 

r, ignorant Sir R. C. Hoare, whose powers of observation, as 

r. Duke tells us in every alternate page, were so inferior 
to his own. He continues: ‘Townshend, in his Veracity of 
‘ Moses, &c. the first geologist of his day [who—Townshend or 
‘Moses ?] endeavours to account for them, but they evidently 
‘puzzled him. He seems to regard them as dislocations; but if 
‘so, where is the rock from whence they were dislodged?.... I 
‘shall be told by philosophers, that the particles of granulated 
‘ quartz, circulating in the fluid chalk, coalesced by virtue of 
* chemical affinity; but in my turn I will ask the philosopher, 
‘ whence the power to these atomic particles in the womb of the 
‘ earth to rush into each other’s embrace, and whence the agglu- 
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‘ tinating and lapidific matter which bound them together as in 
‘a chain of adamant ?’—p. 71. These are, we repeat, very hard 
questions, and couched in most sonorous language; an apt 
illustration also of that useful method of answering one difficulty, 
or at least of getting rid of it, by proposing a greater. 

The last temple which Mr. Duke arrives at, according to his 
plan, is Stonehenge; and to make his theory complete, he has to 
prove this to have been the temple of the planet Saturn. Our 
readers, doubtless, have already wondered at the quiet way in 
which we are assured that these ancient earth works and stone 
temples symbolized the planetary system of our firmament, ranged 
at the proper distances of their orbits, and in the due order in 
which modern discoveries have proved them to be. But in lay- 
ing before them Mr. Duke’s great proof of Stonehenge having 
been the temple of Saturn, ‘the extreme planet to the south,’ 
we think we may very safely leave to their own imagination the 
rest of the subject. We must, however, before we pass on, ex- 
press our surprise that Mr. Duke could not discover some one 
little mound more, or circle, farther off, which symbolized the 
Georgium Sidus ; and to have recovered from a modern Herschel 
the honour of the first discovery of that planet, and restored it 
to its proper claimants, the ancient Druids. Every one knows, 
who has seen either the place itself or a plan of it, that Stone- 
henge is surrounded by a ditch (according to Sir R. Hoare), or 
‘fosse,’ as the accurate Mr. Duke tells us, not allowing that the 
two things are the same. And he proceeds: ‘I regard it as 
‘a sacred demarcation which proclaimed to the multitude the 
‘ ignobile vulgus in silent but expressive language—* Enter not 
‘within, for this is holy ground.” This is my sincere belief; 
* but to this I will also add. . . another curious and important fact, 
‘ which is this, that as this temple, being the extreme of the series 
‘ in this superb Planetarium, and being situate at the due distance 
‘ from Casterley Camp, as the temple of Jupiter, should be the 
‘representative of the planet Saturn, so is it specially marked 
‘ with a strong and most singular concurrent fact, namely, that 
‘the temple of Stonehenge and its surrounding fosse bear the 
‘ exact relative proportion as the planet Saturn, and his surround- 
‘ing belt. The question here arises whether this extraordinary 
‘ fact be, or be not, an accidental coincidence. I think not. My 
* opinion is, that it must have been a purposed coincidence, but 
‘ that if so, the Druids had the use of the telescope; and this I 
‘ frankly say, that I think they had, as they could have known 
‘ nothing of the belt of Saturn without it,’—p. 136. Surely our 
readers cannot wish that we should enter into a serious refutation 
of this crowning absurdity. Nor scarcely can we think that they 
will believe us when we tell them, that the discoverer of this great 
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‘ Planetarium,’ the longlooked-for ‘ G&dipus,’ is himself ignorant 
of the science of astronomy. He has ventured to publish an out- 
rageous speculation about the ancient temples of Wiltshire, which 
would have required, at the very least, an accurate knowledge of 
the heavenly system, its component parts and bearings; a know- 
ledge of the gradual discoveries made with respect to it in 
different countries, and in various periods of the world’s history ; 
yet he not only does not attempt to support his assertions by 
any arguments drawn from such sources, but confesses his 
‘ slender skill’ in the whole matter,—p. 77. His chief hope is, that 
there are some ‘less conversant with astronomy even than him- 
self ;’ a fact which we greatly doubt; and is obliged to have re- 
course to a friend (who must be grievously annoyed, we presume, 
to see his name mixed up with these follies), in order that some 
of his opinions and guesses might be tested by a quadrant,— 
». 146. 

: We, and we doubt not our readers, are quite tired of Mr. 
Duke and his book by this time. We cannot trouble ourselves 
to make any remarks about the numerous ‘astronomical cycles,’ 
the Metonic cycle, &c., all which we learn that the Druids 
thoroughly satouh although we cannot make out that Mr. 
Duke himself understands them. But with a few short extracts 
thrown together, we shall conclude. 

When Mr. Duke has hold of a phrase which he thinks pecu- 
liarly brilliant, he certainly likes—perhaps we all do—torepeat it : 
thus, p. 16, we have, ‘Stukeley published his valuable work Abury 
‘ Described in the year 1743, but even in his days the work of 
‘ dilapidation had made far progress, and very many of its stones 
‘had been broken up for building houses, stables, pigsties, aye, 
‘and even for the repair of the roads! The work of destruction 
‘has ruthlessly gone on to the present day, and so few stones are 
‘now left, that we may truly say with a sigh, “Ilium fuit.”’ 
Again: ‘ Despoiled by the sacrilegious hands of modern bar- 
‘barians, the stones broken up by ruthless Goths for the 
‘ building of barns and pigsties, aye, and for the repair of the 
‘roads...I fear that we may now, with a sigh, say, “ Ilium 
“ fuit,”’—p. 66. We must not forget to add here, that Mr. 
Duke very charitably has provided a punishment for these 
defunct barbarians. They are ‘now, I ween, expiating their 
sins in purgatory,—p. 66. We say charitably, because he 
allows some term to their punishment. To those who remember 
any thing of the personal and domestic history of the great 
heathen deities, of Jupiter, and Mars, and Venus, and their 
peers and peeresses, it must be a new view of the subject, to 
hear of them as a ‘ Holy Family.’ ‘ The deification of the sun, 
‘ the moon, and the other planets was the prelude to the multi- 
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*‘ tudinous system of the gods and goddesses of the Greeks and 
‘Romans. They first of all personified them, and then added 
‘ to them a crowd of fictitious relatives ; and to this great, yet 
‘ holy family, they attributed not merely the virtues, but all the 
* vices and errors, of mortal man,’—p. 50. And the same is 
— in other places, as especially in the beginning of the 
volume, where we have the epithet given in all the dignity 
of capitals. ‘The Greeks and Romans also. . . personified 
‘ the planets, and. . . established polytheism in its fullest ex- 
‘tent. They recognised as supreme a Holy Family,’ &c.— 
p- 18. Certainly we can barely think Mr. Duke’s disclaimer in 
another place altogether uncalled for: ‘I need not say that I 
‘am an utter disbeliever in the absurd mythologies of the 
‘ ancients, —p. 48. We really are very glad to be made cer- 
tain of this fact. But the sentence isahalitiie preceding this 
is so very charming, that, although the connexion between the 
two is slightly obscure, we have not the heart to suppress it. 
‘ From the Caduceus, the heraldic symbol of the Sun, as the 
‘ chief deity and ruler in the planetary mythology of the early 
‘ Egyptians, was derived the ‘PaBdoc of the Greeks, the fasces of 
‘the Romans, the mace and wand of our own country; and 
‘ Mercury, the messenger of the Sun, was most assuredly the 
‘ prototype of the “PaBdovxoc of the Greeks, the lictor of the 
. Me bg the beadle of our mayors, the verger of our ecclesi- 
‘ astical dignitaries, aye, and the Legate a latere of modern 
* Popedom’,—p. 48. 

We shall only make another extract: one which amusingly 
enough displays our authors’s high estimate of his own personal 
qualifications. He tells us, p. 145, that he is ‘a man of ordi- 
nary stature:’ and, p. 172, he is discussing, not very satisfac- 
torily by the way, the question whether the nation which built 
Stonehenge was above the common height of men. We are told 
that it was not; and then follows: ‘Were I destined to build a 
‘ Stonehenge, I would have chosen bands of men, from twenty to 
‘ thirty years of age, [probably his own age, ] and in height from 
‘ five feet six to that of five feet nine inches; [certainly his own 
‘ stature ;] since in such men may we expect to meet with the 
‘ maximum of activity and strength united,’—p. 173. 

We feel that some of our readers may ask, why we have taken 
the trouble to expose at such length the contents of so trump- 
ery a volume: it may be thought that a mere condemnatory 
sentence in another department of this review would have been 
sufficient. But the subject of the great artificial mounds and em- 
bankments—of the enormous barrows—of the stone temples of 
the county of Wilts, is one far too important, both historically 
and under other aspects, to be passed by, when brought before 
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the public, without an ample consideration: and this, indepen- 
dently of the truth or falsehood, of the cleverness or the stupidity, 
of the suggestions which may be advanced. In the one case, we 
should assist readily in the support of carefully grounded theories, 
and in the other, of which Mr. Duke’s book is a glaring instance, 
point out its absurdities. Stonehenge and Abury are among the 
wonders of the earth; they belong not to England only, but to the 
whole world. As we have already said, they propose to us the 
consideration of questions, which should not heedlessly, and with 
the mere folly of idle conjecture and guess, be rashly entered on. 
Men of the greatest learning, and most subtle intellect, have felt 
the difficulty, as well as importance, of the subject: it has been 
acknowledged by hundreds, who have started, full of energy, in 
the pursuit of their true history, and have in the end wisely 
kept silence. But how true is the often quoted line, ‘ Fools 
‘rush in where angels fear to tread !’ 

In asmall corner of our library we keepa few favourite volumes. 
The class is a peculiar and not a numerous one; among them 
are not Sir R. é: Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire, or Higgins’ Celtic 
Druids, or the papers on Stonehenge and Druidism, published 
in the Archzologia, or Mr. Deane’s Worship of the Serpent, or 
even ‘ the visionary Stukeley :'—but such books as the very 
famous Journey of the Lord Mayor to Oxford, compiled by the 
Rev. Dr. Dillon, and the Journal of the Rev. George Clayton’s 
voyage to Paris. Among these the Rev. Mr. Duke’s volume 


shall find an honoured place; and our hope is, that, like the 
productions of Dr. Dillon and Mr. Clayton, it also may become 
worth guineas instead of shillings; an event not unlikely, as 
soon as its author has arrived at a sufficient appreciation of its 
merits wisely to suppress it. 
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Art. VI.—Lyrical Compositions, selected from the Italian Poets, 
with Translations. By JAMES GLAssForD, Esq., of Dougalston. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged. Edinburgh: Adam and 
Charles Black. London: Longman, Brown, Green, and 
Longman. 1846. 


Few things have ever appeared to us more astounding than 
the sudden rise of Italian literature. More than five hundred 
years ago, it burst upon the world all at once, in all its fine pro- 
portions, full of beauty, grace, and dignity, like Minerva from 
the head of Jove. The first poem in this collection is by the 
author of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ who was born in the year 
1265, and yet it is quite as intelligible, if not quite as easy, as 
an aria of Metastasio. There may be something antique in the 
cast of its thoughts, but there is nothing uncouth, or even rough, 
in its diction. It might have been written yesterday. We do not 
mean to deny that, when the Stil classico and Stil moderno are 
brought together for the express purpose of comparison, much 
difference may not occasionally be discernible, but whole pas- 
sages may be read even of the earliest authors without any 
perceptible difference. If, on the contrary, we take up any book, 
either French or English, written at the same period, or even later, 
a native, and much more a foreigner, finds it almost unintelligible. 

That a language so early brought to perfection should ex- 
ercise a great and extensive influence over the literature of other 
countries, might reasonably be expected, and yet, with one or — 
two striking exceptions, we are not inclined to believe with 
Mr. Glassford that this has been the case. The reasons, we 
think, are plain. In the first place, the early great Italian 
models were few ; and we much doubt if one or two books, even 
of surpassing power, are ever likely to exercise a widely-extended 
influence over the popular taste. Then the Italian language 
was by no means generally cultivated. French was the lan- 
guage of that world which gave the tone to literature; and 
French, in spite of a few early instances to the contrary, was 
essentially opposed to the romantic school, which Italian litera- 
ture embodied. The age of Louis XIV., the Augustan age 
doubtless of modern letters, with all its correctness and bril- 
liancy, was hard, cold, and conventional. And its influence was 
widely spread over Europe. In England, in particular, owing 
to the close connexion between the two courts, the almost 
universal use of the French language in polite conversation, and 
the comparative ease with which French literature was cultivated. 
it was paramount. The stage, a fair criterion in those times of 
the popular taste, was formed almost exclusively on the classical 
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inodel, and consisted, either of pieces translated from the French, 
or pieces belonging to the same artificial school. 

nd this style of literature suited the dry and unspiritual 
character of the existing Church. We do not deny that, during 
the period of which we are somewhat loosely giving the cha- 
racter, there might be found, both in the Church and in the 
literary world, persons of a higher and more spiritual tone of 
mind, whom the teaching of the one and the poetry of the other 
could not satisfy. These found in their own minds, or in the 
minds of a few others, something deeper and more holy than was 
supplied by most of the existing models. 

Mr. Glassford instanced Milton as a case in point. That 
Milton was deeply read in Italian literature, and cultivated the 
language with eminent success, no one can dispute, for the proof 
is before the world, but he belonged to an earlier period than 
that of which we are now writing. Besides, allowing their full 
merit to his Italian poems, and giving him entire credit for his 
lofty genius and his transcendant poetical talent, we do not 
think him the happiest example that could have been brought 
forward of the best influence of Italian literature. In fact, his 
own mind was essentially classical. Asa puritan, he thought it 
behoved him to choose a subject professedly religious; but it is 
on classical allusions that he most fondly dwells, and it is the 
classical mythology to which he gives the most prominent place. 
Even in his exquisite hymn on the Nativity, where one might 
reasonably expect that a Christian poet would forget his classical 
predilections, * sighs over the departure of the gorgeous super- 
stitions which faded before the cross, and mourns over the 
silence of the oracular voice more than he exults at the Advent 
of the Redeemer. 

But though Milton, at an earlier, Gray, Collins, and Cowper, 
at a later, period, may, as Mr. Glassford. supposed, have drawn 
part of their poetical inspiration from the language and literature 
of the ‘sweet South ;’ we are inclined to believe that, in most 
eases, the growing preference of the romantic to the classic 
literature owed its origin rather to the study of our own early 
romantic writers, or our more recent acquaintance with the 
romantic literature of Germany, that land of impassioned feel-: 
ing, deep thought, and, alas! audacious speculation. 

This will appear more probable, if we consider, in the second 
place, that there were elements in Italian literature itself, which, 
for a time at least, might, and no doubt did, deter the serious 
and sober-minded from its perusal. The great master of Italian 
song was indeed himself a pattern of moral, as well as of poetical 
excellence. Dante’s great poem has all the reverential feeling 
which the most devout mind can desire; but it is too difficult to 
be popular; and we suspect that the number is not great of 
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these who are well acquainted with more than its most celebrated 
assages. We speak, of course, of foreigners. Italians do 
im ample justice, not only by the praise which they lavish 
upon him in unison with the general voice of Europe, but 
by the interest with which they hang over his pages; by 
making him their companion by day and their dream by 
night. Petrarch also was a writer of a pure and lofty character, 
and his long, constant and unrequited love has shed around him 
a halo of interest in the minds of the tender and imaginative ; 
but we doubt if Petrarch, like Dante, has not been more lauded 
than read by the greater number of his professed admirers. If 
his love was not, as some have supposed, a mere poetical 
abstraction, it certainly did not impart to his earlier compositions 
either the grace of simplicity, or the charm of nature. They 
are full of strained thoughts and forced expressions. Perhaps 
from no writer of eminence might more examples be extracted 
of the Italian concetti than from the pages of Petrarch. This 
censure must not, however, be extended to the compositions of 
a later period. Many of the poems, written after the death of 
Laura, are eminently beautiful and touching, and some of them 
even sublime. Still we cannot, upon the whole, esteem Petrarch 
a popular writer, or one likely to influence much the age in 
which he lived. But to Dante and Petrarch succeeded a class 
of writers, who dwelt almost exclusively on the brilliant and 
sensual part of literature. ‘The religious spirit, which seems an 
essential element of romantic literature, as it is of Gothic archi- 
tecture, was banished almost entirely from their compositions. 
The two great writers on whom Italy especially prided herself, 
Boccaccio and Ariosto, especially the former, were not only 
sometimes chargeable with brutal indecency, but always with 
the absence of high, pure, and true feeling. In reading the 
Decamerone, the heart never throbs either with tender or holy 
emotion. Even the far-famed Griselda seems to us rather 
revolting than touching; while the most pathetic tales are pol- 
luted with the grossest sensuality. All this while, there is 
a sparkling vivacity, a brilliant colouring, a boundless fancy, an 
exuberant life, which leads us into a new and ideal world, ‘ full 
of all sweet sounds and harmonies.’ But the great Spirit is not 
there. And this is perhaps the reason why there is so little in 
these splendid writers to touch the heart. All deep feeling is 
essentially religious. Even infidel writers have often felt the 
necessity of seeking religious sources in order to heighten their 
pathos. This has been done by living writers in some of their 
tenderest compositions, and with a truth and power which 
deepen our regret that their inspiration is not genuine. 
asso was altogether a purer and more spiritual writer. There 
was in his writings ‘no line which dying he would wish to 
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blot ;’ but his great poem was a struggle between the classical 
and the romantic. Like Milton, he jumbled oddly the Pagan 
mythology with the Christian ethos, and produced a kind of 
centaur, of which, though the parts were beautiful, the whole 
was incongruous. These faults lay on the surface, and while 
feeling and devout persons were charmed or edified by isolated 
passages, the general reader was chiefly struck by the want 
of truth and fitness in the machinery. Against Tasso, too, the 
whole classical battery was specially directed; and the censure, 
fulminated by Boileau against those who preferred ‘ the tinsel 
of Tasso to the gold of Virgil,’ spoke, we apprehend, the sense 
of the generality of men of literature. 

At a later period, Alfieri was the master, we can scarcely call 
him the founder, of another school, and one we think eminently 
unqualified to produce a lasting impression on the poetical 
literature of his time. Cold and severe as an antique statue, 
without any of the freshness and colouring of actual life, he 
strikes us by passages of intense power; but his tragedies, 
which are formed after the strictest classical model, have 
nothing of the glow and fancy which we consider the natural 
element of Italian literature. There is, moreover, in Alfieri no 
high and pure tone of moral feeling. His temper, when traced to 
its source, is an almost insane hatred of all constituted authority. 
To hold up this bugbear to the terror and execration of his 
countrymen, he has brought together all the crimes that history 
relates or fancy has embodied; and the effect is always painful, 
and often disgusting. Alfieri may have had his share in unset- 
tling the minds of turbulent and discontented men; but it 
is not to his pages that we must turn, when the pure world 
of thought and feeling is to be laid open to the admiration 
of mankind. 

Metastasio, as every body knows, was a writer of a directly 
opposite character. Sweet, tender, high-minded, and even 
plous, he wanted only a loftier aim, and a severer standard 
of composition, to be a perfect poet. Writing, as he did, for 
the opera, his words made subordinate to the music, and his 
compositions hurried forward, if the subjects were not chosen, 
by the command of a Court, we cannot wonder, that, satisfied 
with facility, he often stopped short of excellence, and lavished 
upon the evening of a festival, powers which might have made 
him illustrious to posterity. In Metastasio, accordingly, though 
there are scenes of great beauty, tenderness, pathos, and even 
dignity, there is little individuality of character, and few of 
those shades or gradations of feeling, which give to fiction the 
semblance, and even the reality, of truth. Still, we think that 
Metastasio has been greatly underrated, and especially by 
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serious and devout persons, who have looked upon him as a 
mere writer for the stage, a somewhat superior composer of the 
libretti of the opera. ‘Lee his blank verse out of the ques- 
tion, which, however, is often eminently beautiful, we know 
nothing more charming, either in sentiment or expression, both 
often of the highest order, than many of the arias which close 
the scenes, which may be taken as little detached poems, without 
much injuring their force and expression. We are under ob- 
ligations to Mr. Glassford for having given us translations of 
some of these in the volume before us. 

We are aware that, during the whole period of which we 
have attempted to give a slight and rapid sketch, the lyrical 
poetry of the Italians was rich in thoughts and feelings, which 
the most intellectual must admire, and the most pious reverence, 
but that poetry was but little known abroad. The celebrated 
authors, whose characteristic merits and defects we have ventured 
to point out, were in every body’s library, if not in every body’s 
hands; but we doubt if a tithe of the pure and earnest writers, 
whom Mr. Glassford has introduced to the English public, was 
known to it even by name. Still there were some who searched 
out the hidden springs, which only needed to be laid open to the 
general eye, to show that Italian literature was greatly mis- 
understood and undervalued. Thinking and feeling for them- 
selves, they detected its hidden merits, and sometimes opened a 
glimpse of them to the world. From time to time, tasteful and 
devout persons surprised us with translated extracts from this 
language of light song and lighter love, and showed that there 
were richer and better things behind. ‘ 

But it has remained for the present day to discover, through 
the medium of its imaginative literature, the deep truth of the 
Italian mind. The celebrated narrative of Silvio Pellico must 
not indeed be classed among works of fiction. Interesting as 
the most highly-wrought romance could possibly be, it is still 
the true record of his life during ten most painful and eventful 
years; eventful, inasmuch as they comprised revolutions of 
feeling, and changes of character, with which the external con- 
vulsions of an empire are not worthy to be compared. He does 
not so much detail the secrets of his material prison-house as 
the secrets of his own interior soul ; and what a beautiful picture 
of meek submission, unbounded charity, and humble reliance, 
has he unfolded to our view! His well, therefore, is strictly 
and literally a romance of real life. But, in the works of 
Manzoni, Azéglio, Grossi, and Cantu, the imaginative literature 
of Italy has taken the highest ground. It is true that they 
have not the sparkling gaiety, the brilliant colouring, the sum- 
mer hues, of Boccaccio or of Ariosto, but they have nobler, 
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though sterner, qualities. They enter into all the serious reality 
of life. They do not paint it as a gorgeous day-dream, a 
glistening vision, a scene of waving trees and flashing waters, 
where the lover serenades his mistress, or the gay circle hangs 
in speechless interest upon the tale of the narrator; but a 
theatre of dark passions and dark deeds, where the guilty are 
successful and the innocent suffer, and where the only light 
which breaks in upon the gloom is the light of Heaven. In 
fact, they point us to the Cross. Unlike the fictitious narratives 
of our own country, even those which profess to aim at more 
than mere amusement,—with them, time is nothing, eternity 
every thing. In our most approved works of fiction, it would 
be invidious to specify living examples; indifference to worldly 
success is often indeed professed, but, somehow or other, it 
always comes at last. It is clearly the reward. We do not 
except the religious novels of the ultra-Protestant school. Even 
with them, worldly success, rank, money, influence, popularity, 
have their full weight. The possession of these mundane 
qualities is a good to be desired, the loss of them an evil to be 
deplored. It is in a different school that the Italian writers 
have been taught their estimate of human life. They do not 
talk about the propriety of sacrificing time to eternity, and the 
world to God, but the whole structure of their story implies the: 
deep and settled conviction, that nothing is really worth caring 
for but the formation of the character for heaven. It cannot 
be understood upon any other supposition. In the moment of 
triumphant villainy, a villainy never punished in this world, 
they give you a glimpse of the hell within, and think that 
sufficient punishment. This is their poetical justice. And they, 
who believe what others profess, will feel that they are right. 
One can scarcely doubt that the authors of these books must be 
men of devout and earnest minds. Who, that was not a Chris- 
tian, could have conceived the sublime scenes in the romance of 
Manzoni, between the saintly Cardinal Federigo Borromeo and 
the mysterious ‘ Un-named?’ Who describe the death of Ginevra? 
Who develope such a character as that of Niccolo de’ Lapi ? 
And, though the pathos of some of the closing scenes of those 
novels, those of Azéglio in particular, is such that one can 
scarcely bear to read them, the impression left behind is not only 
salutary but soothing. It is like astrain of sad and solemn music, 
which, as it lifts the soul to heaven, tells us that ‘life,’ after 
all, ‘is a vain shadow,’ and that ‘man disquieteth himself in 
vain.’ 

But we are not reviewing the Italian novels; and it. is there- 
fore time to turn our attention to the work before us. Though 
we think its merits are of no common order, we fear it will 
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never attain ta the popularity which it deserves. We do not 
believe that the sonnet, at least the legitimate sonnet, can ever 
be popular in England. It was early tried, with more or less 
attention to the strict rules of composition, and with various 
success. The celebrated Surrey composed several sonnets, and, 
though they are now but little known, they are not deficient in 
tenderness. Upon the whole, they aim at the regular form, of 
which Petrarch has supplied the model; but they end with a 
quatrain and a couplet instead of two triplets, which is inadmis- 
sible. Sir Philip Sidney’s compositions of this kind are mostly 
irregular, and so are those of Sir Walter Raleigh and Drayton. 
Shakspeare and Spenser, who had loftier claims to the admira- 
tion of their contemporaries and posterity, and might well have 
rested their fame upon their great works, both wrote sonnets, 
and may be said, according to the strict standard, to have failed. 
Milton succeeded well. Not to mention his Italian poems, 
some truly noble English sonnets may be found in his collection. 
In later times, the difficulties of the legitimate sonnet have 
weighed so heavily on writers in general, that, with a few 
honourable exceptions, such as Wordsworth, they have given us 
either the form without the spirit, or the spirit without the form. 
The most popular writers of sonnets, Charlotte Smith, for ex- 
ample, and Bowles, though the former has one or two good legiti- 
mate sonnets, boldly threw off the trammels, and gave us instead 
three elegiac stanzas and a couplet, often terminating in an Alex- 
andrine. Miss Seward adhered to the legitimate sonnet, and suc- 
ceeded, but she stood almost alone, till Mr. Glassford showed what 
might be done by a correct taste joined to an unlimited power 
of language, even in this most recondite style of composition. 
But now, shall we confess that, in spite of our high, and 
almost unqualified, admiration of the work before us, our ears are 
not fine enough to detect the peculiar harmony of the legitimate 
sonnet. We allow the merit of what the French admire so 
much, ‘ la difficulté vaincue,’ but we think it is often at too 
dear a cost. In a language like the Italian, full of vowel termi- 
nations, rhymes may easily be found. Moreover, the poetical 
licences, which are of all kinds and degrees, are ever at hand for 
the writer’s use. If a will not suit him, he may make it ave ; 
if fw will not answer his purpose, fue will; he may turn fe into 
feo; and even transform speme into spene, and chiedo into chero, 
in order to suit the rhyme. Then, the rhymes themselves are 
often such, as would be quite inadmissible in English versifica- 
tion. Casa is unlimited in the licence which he takes in this 
particular. In one of his most admired sonnets, translated in 
this volume, ‘ imbianchi’? rhymes with ‘ bianchi,’ and ‘ ghiaccio’ 
with ‘ agghiaccio.’ In another, he has ‘ parte’ three times in the 
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two quatrains, with scarcely a shade of difference in the meaning, 
andthe fourth rhyme is ‘disparte.’ In a third, ‘rimango’ 
rhymes with ‘rimanyo,’ in the second quatrain, in precisely the 
same sense. ‘This is somewhat worse than Racine, who makes 
pas (foot) rhyme with pas (not), and is satisfied. At this rate, 
one does not see how any kind of versification can be difficult. 
But what is an Englishman to do, with his unmanageable lan- 
guage, and severe standard of composition, in a species of verse 
which never admits of more than five rhymes in fourteen lines, 
defines the position of those rhymes, regulates the pauses, and 
requires moreover the high finish and polished grace of a 
mosaic? We think that, in most cases, he had better give up 
the task as impracticable, and do, what most writers of sonnets 
have done, make the best of his materials, without caring about 
the form in which they are arranged. We will give one or two 
instances to illustrate our meaning. 

In a collection of ‘ Church Poetry,’ published some time since, 
and well known to Churchmen, is the following beautiful poem 
in fourteen lines, which we need not apologize for recalling 
to the recollection of our readers. 


‘A CHILD'S ANSWER. 


‘I met a fairy child, whose golden hair 
Around her sunny face in clusters hung; 
And as she wove her king-cup chain, she sung 
Her household melodies—those strains that bear 
The hearer back to Eden. Surely ne’er 
A brighter vision blest my dreams. ‘“ Whose child 
Art thou,” I said, “sweet girl?” In accent mild 
She answered, “ Mother's.” When I questioned, ‘“‘ Where 
Her dwelling was,’—again she answered, “ Home.” 
“ Mother!” and “ Home !”—O blessed ignorance ! 
Or rather blessed knowledge! What advance 
Farther than this sha!] all the years to come, 
With all their love, effect? There are but given 
Two names of higher note,—“ Father” and “ Heaven.”’’ 


Now, at first sight, this poem might be mistaken by some 
persons for a legitimate sonnet, because the first, fourth, fifth 
and eighth lines rhyme together, but there are three rhymes in 
the two quatrains, and the triplets are exchanged for a quatrain 
and a couplet. Who is there, however, who would lose one 
expression, not to say one thought, of this exquisite composition, 
for the sake of adhering to a rule as arbitrary, if not as sense- 
less, as the classical unities? One can conceive the writer to 
have thought as much, and, feeling that he must sacrifice some- 
thing, to have sacrificed what seemed to him least valuable. 

Again: we doubt if the following affecting lines by Sir John 
Carr are not more delightful to the uninitiated than all the 
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legitimate sonnets that were ever penned. They do not profess 
to be regular. They are not even correct as an elegiac poem, 
for the first and third lines of the first stanza do not rhyme 
together, but the second and fourth do, and the ear is satisfied, 
while the tenderness and earnestness of the composition are 
above all praise. 


‘CONSUMPTION. 


‘ Upon the breezy cliff's impending brow, 
With trembling step the Hectic paused awhile ; 
As round his wasted form the sea-breeze blew 
His pale cheek lightened with a transient smile. 


‘ Refreshed and cherished by its balmy breath, 
He dreamt of future bliss, of years to come ; 
While, with a look of woe, the spectre, Death, 
Oft shook his head, and pointed to the tomb. 


‘ Such sounds as these escaped his labouring breast— 
“ Sweet health! thou wilt revisit this sad frame; 
Slumber shall bid these aching eye-lids rest, 
And I shall live for love—perchance for fame.”’— 
Ah! poor Enthusiast !—in the day's decline 
A mournful knell was heard—and it was thine.’ 


We might here transcribe, from the volume before us, many 
strictly legitimate sonnets, in which the observance of the rule 
has not injured the beauty of the composition, but we shall 
reserve them for our future extracts, and only bring forward 
one in which we think the rule has cramped the style, and thus 
injured the effect. 


‘SONNET FROM PETRARCH. 


‘ Not her I loved could death unlovely make, 
But the loved face to death acharm could lend: 
What better guide could Heaven in mercy send? 
Well did she teach, and I the lesson take. 


‘ For He, whose life was lavished for our sake, 
Who, spurning hell, its brazen gates could rend, 
Has shown me how the grave is now a friend ; 

Then welcome death, within whose arms to wake. 


‘ And tarry not; my debt of life is paid, 
If not in years, yet surely had arrived 
When my heart's treasure from these eyes was wrested; 
Since which not even a day have I survived; 
Together for we went, together stayed, 
And now with hers my travelled feet have rested.’ 


Now, in this sonnet there are several instances of what, in any 
body else, we should call slovenly versification, but we have no 
doubt that Mr. Glassford did what he could, though he was 
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unable here to overcome the difficulties of the metre. In the 
last quatrain, ‘within whose arms to wake,’ is anything but a 
translation of ‘il tuo venir me’ é caro,’ and is clearly a mere 
make-shift. In the three lines which follow, the construction, 
to say the least of it, is ungraceful, and badly expresses the 
sense—‘if my debt of life was not paid in years, it surely was 
‘when,’ &c. We do not like the rhyme ‘ wrested’ and ¢ rested.’ 
The sound is too entirely the same, too closely resembling the 
Italian license which we have before specified. In the last line 
but one, ‘Together for we went, together stayed,’ is much too 
violent an inversion. We would rather have written, ‘ We 
‘went together and together stayed,’ though ‘for’ is rather 
required to complete the sense. A few instances might be 
pointed out here and there, in other parts of the volume, where 
the exact sense of the original is not given, and probably for 
the same reason, the difficulty if not the impossibility of ex- 
pressing it according to the prescribed form. ‘Thus in p. 134, 
‘ And wilt thou not, O fierce, ungoverned power,’ &c., is a mis- 
translation of —‘* Dunque dovevi tu spirto si fero,’ &c.; and in 
p- 177, ‘ Bent on a fleeting page his name to grave,’ gives quite 
a different meaning from—‘ Su i fogli accorcia altri l’eta fugace.’ 
But such errors or defects are very rare; and, in spite of the 
great difficulties of the legitimate sonnet, Mr. Glassford has 
come off generally with eminent success. 

Before we proceed to examine the pieces contained in this 
volume, we will observe, in passing, that the legitimate sonnet 
admits of a form which the translator seems to have overlooked. 
He has stated very accurately, in the preface to his first edition, 
that, in the two quatrains, the rhymes may fall, one on the first, 
fourth, fifth and eighth lines, and the other on the second, third, 
fourth and seventh; or, that one may fall on the first, third, 
fifth and seventh lines, and the other on the second, fourth, sixth 
and eighth; but he has omitted the third form, in which the first 
line rhymes with the third, sixth and eighth, and the second 
with the fourth, fifth and seventh. In the triplets, he has 
allowed too great latitude. He is borne out certainly by the 
practice of English sonnet writers, who have no doubt felt 
themselves obliged to relax the rules, but if we are to have the 
legitimate sonnet, we should keep to the authorized, i.e. the 
Italian, model, and we do not believe that, in the whole range 
of Italian poetry, a sonnet can be found in which the triplets 
are exchanged for a quatrain and a or The only arrange- 
ment, according to strict rule, of which they are susceptible, is 
the following :—First, the three lines of the first triplet may 
have three different terminations, and the corresponding rhymes 
may be placed in the second in the order most convenient to 
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the writer. Secondly, and this is the most approved form, pro- 
bably because it is the most difficult, the first line rhymes with 
the third and fifth, and the second with the fourth and sixth. 
Thirdly, the first rhymes with the third, fourth and sixth, and 
the second only with the fifth. In justice to Mr. Glassford we 
must add, that he has never availed himself of the licence which 
he allowed, and that his sonnets are as strictly regular in the 
triplets as in the quatrains. 

Ve are speaking of this volume as if it consisted entirely of 
sonnets, because they comprise by far the largest proportion of 
its contents. They are, moreover, the most difficult of compo- 
sition, and show in the most striking manner the power which 
the translator possesses over both languages. Lyrical pieces of 
all kinds are however included in it, one or two odes, a few 
canzoni, some madrigals, epitaphs, airs, epigrams, choruses, 
fables, hymns, and one sestina. We are obliged to Mr. Glassford 
for giving us a specimen of this said sestina, both as a proof of 
the ‘ difficulties’ which he could himself ‘conquer,’ and of the 
absurdity into which a mere trial of skill could betray so indo- 
lent a people as the Italians, who leave out, or change, without 
scruple every letter which it is difficult to pronounce, and whose 
aim seems to be to talk, as well to live, with the least possible 
trouble. 

The very description of the sestina makes one giddy; like 
the marriages and intermarriages of Debrett’s Peerage, or a will 
drawn up by a lawyer, or a bamboozling of witnesses, or a 
puritan’s sermon, or anything else, past, present or to come, in 
which there is neither rhyme nor reason. ‘The very sight of it 
isenough. One cannot by any possibility comprehend it. One 
sces that there are rhymes, but how they got there, and why 
they came, is a mystery. No human ear can detect the jingle, 
except where it ought not to be, at the end of one verse and the 
beginning of another. The French ‘bouts rimés’ were nothing 
to this. Nay, they were harmony itself, ‘with linked sweetness 
long drawn out.’ Plaguing enough they must have been for 
the unfortunate wight who had to fill them up, but the rhyine 
could not fail. It was cut and dried for the occasion. A 
practised poetaster, by the bye, could always tell whether the 
sonnet, or what not, would be worth anything, by the nature of 
the terminating words, which might, or might not, be common 
place. We once saw a poem of some length, in which the 
writer had introduced, as a trial of skill, 2 number of the most 
impracticable and heterogeneous words that could be got 
together. Foolish as it was to undertake such a task, it was 
not ill done, and, though it was quite as difficult as the sestina, 
the effect was better, for the rhymes were in their right places, 
and passed glibly into the ear. 
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The first thing which struck us upon opening this volume, 
which is a pretty thick one, and glancing at its contents, was 
the extreme difficulty of the undertaking. In one sense, it is a 
long work, inasmuch as it fills nearly six hundred pages, for half 
of which the translator is responsible ; but then it is composed 
principally of sonnets, as we have said, and entirely of lyrical 
pieces, which, with one or two exceptions, are short, and will 
be judged of individually, and not in the lump. Men of taste, 
therefore, will require in each separate poem the perfect correct- 
ness and elaborate finish, which might be dispensed with in a 
longer work. Mr. Glassford, however, has met the difficulty 
manfully, and, we think, successfully, in spite of the few defects 
to which we have called the reader's attention. He has evi- 
dently great command over his own language, and a deep feeling 
of the language from which he translates. He has thrown him- 
self, as it were, into the Italian mind; and we do not hesitate 
to say, that a reader who knows nothing of the original of these 
beautiful compositions, will have as clear an idea of their pecu- 
liar turn of thought and expression as any mere version can 
give. We have never believed that poetry could be perfectly 
translated. It may be imitated most successfully, as Pope, and 
Swift, and Johnson, and, above all, Boileau, have shown; but 
a close translation is generally about as much like the original 
poem as a skeleton is like a man, or a scare-crow like a suit of 
clothes fresh from the hands of a London artist. Cowper's 
Homer is a case in point. That painful work kept its author in 
comparative tranquillity of mind for several years; and so far, 
it was a great blessing; moreover, it is a perfectly correct trans- 
lation, wonderfully so, as school-boys who are learning Homer 
can testify; but it resembles Homer as a Lincolnshire grazier 
resembles Sir Isaac Newton. The form is there, but the vivify- 
ing spirit is away. 

Mr. Glassford has not fallen into this error. His poems are 
beautiful per se. But they are more than this. They approxi- 
mate to the peculiar excellence of the original. They are not 
mere imitations, but translations, in as strict a sense of the word 
as is perhaps possible when one language is to be transfused 
into another. This is very high praise, but we think it fully 
deserved. We give him great credit for his choice of subjects. 
He was clearly a man of a serious and earnest temperament. 
Accordingly the poems which he has selected are distinguished 
by a soberness and gravity seldom found in a volume not strictly 
religious. Not a few of them, indeed, are decidedly of this 
description, and chosen on that account; and, even where the 
sentiment rises no higher than the tender and thoughtful, as in 
some of the-airs of Metastasio, it is often made religious by a 
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short note at the end, which opens up a hidden and deeper 
meaning. We shall now proceed to justify our high estimate 
of the volume before us, by selecting a few of the poems, in the 
order in which they come. 

The opening sonnet from Dante is singularly grand and 
solemn. Its images pass before our eyes like a vision, or like 
the shadowy and awful beings of his own Inferno. It embodies 
also an idea, well known to those who have deeply suffered, but 
which no one has described with more fearful truth—the pang 
which is felt when the inward anguish is met by indifference 
from without. It is like the affecting unconsciousness of chil- 
dren, when sorrow is wearing away the life of those about 
them. 


‘ Pilgrims and strangers, here who thoughtful stray 
With mind intent perhaps on other care, 
Come ye indeed from climes remote so far 
As this your semblance and your haste would say ? 
You do not weep while passing on your way 
Among our streets, but hurrying onward, fare 
As those who know not, and who nothing share, 
Our city’s grief in this her sorrowing day. 
Would you but stop awhile to learn the tale, 
My heart assures me, with a sigh, that none 
Entered her gates who would not weeping go. 
Suffice to tell her Beatrice is gone ; 
Of whom to speak, though fitting words would fail, 
From other eyes than ours the tears must flow.’ 


Nothing can be finer than this, and it is an exact translation 
of the original. Let any one compare the two poems together, 
not cursorily, but slowly, patiently, and minutely, and he will 
be astonished at the admirable precision with which every shade 
of thought is transferred from one language to the other. 

We select from Petrarch the well-known sonnet, ‘Io vo 
piangendo i miei passati tempi,’ &c., which has not unfrequently 
been translated before. Perhaps we cannot better do justice to 
Mr. Glassford’s version than by putting it into juxta-positiot. 
with the version of one, now forgotten, who was no contemp- 
tible poet in his day. 


REV. HENRY MOORE. 


‘ Pensive I now the trifled years deplore, 
When mortal charms engross’d my vain desires, 
Still grov'ling on the ground, though born to soar, 
And with strong pinion reach the starry fires. 
O Heav’n’s Eternal King! propitious still 
My griefs regard with pity’s tender eye ; 
Succour a feeble mind, a wand’ring will, 
And what my virtue wants, let grace supply ! 
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Grant, that with storms and billows long distrest, 
In port at length my weary soul may rest : 
Though vain my life, O sanctify its end! 
For what remains my Guide and Guardian be, 
Living, I'd live, and dying, die, to Thee— 
Thee, my sole Refuge—Thee, my last, best Friend!’ 


MR. GLASSFORD. 


‘ Past life I mourn ; I weep that I could place 
All hope and all desire on mortal thing, 
Nor mounted, as I might, upon the wing, 
Leaving some pattern to the after race. 
Do Thou, who seest my sinful state and base, 
O Thou invisible, immortal King, 
To my lost spirit frail Thy succour bring, 
My emptiness supplying with Thy grace ; 
\ That J, my life in war and storm who past, 
May die in port, at peace. Oh, if my day 
! Was dark and troubled, be the evening clear! 
Vouchsafe Thy help; my sand is ebbing fast ; 
When death shall strike, O may Thy arm be near! 
Thou knowest that none other is my stay.’ 


Not a few persons will prefer Mr. Moore’s version to Mr. 
Glassford’s, for the reasons alleged in our observations on the 
legitimate sonnet; but Mr. Glassford’s is Petrarch, and Mr. 
Moore’s is not. We must extract one more sonnet from the 
acknowledged master of this species of composition. ‘ Rotta é 
Yalta colonna, e’l verde lauro,’ &c. The concetto in this first 
line, in which there is an allusion to the name of Petrarch’s 
mistress, is lost in Mr. Glassford’s translation, but we do not 
regret it, for it is certainly rather out of place in a lament :— 


‘Fallen the high column, withered is the flower, 

bf Whose shade refreshed me, and protected most : 
Vain were to match the treasure I have lost 

From north to south, in east or western bower. 

Thy hand, O death, has robbed me in one hour 
Of my best solace, and my greatest boast ; 
Nor earth, nor empire, can repair the cost, 

Nor Indus’ gem, nor gold’s imperial power. 

And can the soul when pierced not mournful be, 
The head not droop, the eye not fill with tears, 

Though yielding silent to the great decree? 
How fair, O man, untried thy life appears! 

How with the dawning of one morn may flee 
Thy fondest hopes and fruit of many years!’ 





We like the following noble sonnet from Ariosto better than 
the original, inasmuch as ‘Charon’s Bark’ should not have 
been introduced into a composition of such severe truth :— 


‘ How shall my cold and lifeless prayer ascend, 
Father of mercies, to Thy seat on high, 
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If, while my lips for Thy deliverance cry, 

My heart against that liberty contend ? 

Do Thou, Who knowest all, Thy rescue send, 
Though every power of mine the help deny; 
And, oh! make haste before the hour draws nigh, 

When to the gates of death I shall descend. 

Eternal God, oh, pardon that I went 
Erring so long, whence have mine eyes been smit 

With darkness, nor the good from evil known. 

To spare offenders, being penitent, 

Is even ours; to drag them from the pit, 
Themselves resisting, Lord, is Thine alone.’ 


He who could write thus, must have sometimes mourned 
bitterly certain passages in his Orlando. 

The sonnet by Michael Angelo, is worthy of a Christian 
artist, and it is translated in Mr. Glassford’s best manner, with- 
out the least stiffness, but sufficiently close to the original :— 


‘ Now my frail bark through life’s tempestuous flood 
Is steered, and full in view that port is seen 
Where all must answer what their course has been, 
And every work be tried, if bad or good. 
Now do those lofty dreams, my fancy’s brood, 
Which made of art an idol and a queen, 
Melt into air; and now I feel, how keen! 
That what I needed most, I most withstood. 
Ye fabled joys, ye tales of empty love, 
What are ye now, if two-fold death be nigh? 
The first is certain,.and the last I dread. 
Ah! what does sculpture, what does painting prove, 
When we have seen the cross, and fixed our eye 
On Him, whose arms of love were there outspread !’ 


The sonnets by that noble lady, Vittoria Colonna, are 
Christian poems of a high order. We should like to extract 
the translation of ‘Se le dolcezze,’ &c., p. 75, but we must 
refrain. We cannot, however, resist the temptation of giving 
the sonnet on the death of her husband :— 


‘ Methinks the sun his wonted beam denies, 
Nor lends so fair light to his sister’s car ; 
Methinks each planet, mild and lovely star, 
Has left its sweet course in the spangled skies. 
Fallen is the heart of noble enterprise, 
True glory perished and the pride of war ; 
All grace and every virtue faded are, 
The leaf is withered, and the floweret dies. 
Unmoved I am, though heaven and earth invite, 
Warmed by no ray, nor fanned if zephyr blow ; 
All offices of nature are deranged; 
Since the bright sun, that cheered me, vanished so, 
The courses of the world have quite been changed. 
Ah, no, but sorrow veils them from my sight.’ 


The following beautiful ‘Inscription for a Fountain,’ by 
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Bernardo Tasso, will remind every classical reader of Horace’s 
gem, ‘O fons Bandusix,’ &c. We really cannot tell which 
to prefer, the original sonnet or Mr. Glassford’s version; the 
one is so exact a counterpart of the other :— 


‘ Free to thy flocks, O wandering shepherd, still 
Ave my green banks, with herb and flower inlaid, 
And free the olive and the mulberry shade, 
Whose aged boughs adorn this lovely hill. 
But trouble not the crystal drops that spill 
From my clear fountain, by the muses made 
Sacred, nor these my sparkling springs invade, 
Whose cooling draughts the heavenly dream instil. 
Here drinks Apollo, here the sister train, 
The loves unblemished, and the maidens chaste ; 
Perhaps a milk-white swan of gentle brood. 
If thou art aught but shepherd base and rude, 
Here may’st thou sing some sweetly moving strain, 
Then largely of my lucid waters taste.’ 


We extract what Mr. Glassford considered ‘ one of the finest 
of Casa’s sonnets, one of the most beautiful in language, in 
thought and style.’ It is evidently a favourite with the trans- 
lator, who has done it ample justice. 


‘ Sweet wood, whose loneliness bears true consent 
With troubled thoughts like mine! now that the hours 
Are few and dismal, and the north-wind pours 

His icy bolts down heaven’s dark battlement ; 

That age thy green and spreading boughs hath bent, 
And on thy locks, like mine, are winter showers ; 
Now that, in room of white and vermeil flowers, 

Are all thy sunny slopes with hail besprent; 

I ponder, by the short and glimmering light, 

What soon myself shall be; for I too feel 
My veins to stagnate, and my limbs grow numb. 
But more than thee, and inly, I congeal; 
My winter with a keener blast will come, 
And days more dim and cold, and longer night.’ 


We give the following graceful fable from Aurelio Bertola, 
to show the facility with which Mr. Glassford can open up the 
light and sportive vein as well as the grave and serious, 


‘THE LINNET. 


‘ A sailor's linnet, favourite of the ship, 
Made with his master round the world a trip ; 
And far remote from European tides 
The bark on India’s coast at anchor rides. 
There many a painted bird in plumage gay 
Flies through the grove, and flits from spray to spray ; 
Feathers so blue, so red, so green, 
In woods at home are never seen. 
Great pleasure in that sight the linnet found, 
And listened. for their song, but heard no sound. 
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Day follows day, and back they daily come 

To sport among the trees, but always dumb. 

At Jast our traveller takes it in his head 

To think this pretty, and the birds high bred. 
Then homeward he returns, his lesson got, 

And never from that hour would chirp a note, 
But sate quite mute, and when his mother came, 
To chide this silence, and would call out, shame! 
He gravely said, “ It is the foreign mode, 

So much admired; they never sing abroad!” 


How many of our travellers, like the bird, 
Bring home whatever custom is absurd!’ 


We could be tempted to give many more extracts, but we 
must forbear, and one or two of the airs of Metastasio must 
close our quotations. 


‘Though many a gem of brightest dye 

In caves of Indian ocean be, 

They do not boast a calmer sky, 
Or more unruffled sea. 

Is there a shore which Neptune finds 
Less subject to his boisterous sway? 

It is forgotten by the winds 
Some poor and narrow bay.’—From Zenobia. 


‘ Although no combatant is near, 
Though smooth the course and ocean clear, 
His guard the wary foe will keep, 
The wary pilot watch the deep; 
While hushed the camp, while bright the sky, 
Will poise the lance, will trim the sail ; 
Prepared, whatever chance be nigh, 
To meet the battle, or the gale.’—Za Clemenza di Tito. 


‘ Unbending to the furious wind, 
How oft the hardy oak we find, 
A hundred and a hundred years, 
The shock of winter brave ; 
At last, when levelled from the steep, 
Its passage plough upon the deep, 
And, by that very wind impelled, 
Go stemming through the wave.’—Adriano. 


‘ Alas, no steadfast hope is mine, 
No calm of a celestial day, 
But liker to that lurid ray 
When storms are on the wing. 
The lights which from a distance shine, 
Which only rise to disappear, 
May show how much I have to fear, 
But cannot safety bring.’—Aitilio Regolo. 


In closing our remarks on this book, we must again express 
our conviction that it will never be popular. We suspect that 
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the first edition was a proof of this. It was published by the 
author himself, during his lifetime, in the year 1832, and it does 
not seem to have attained avery extensive circulation. Mr. Glass- 
ford was probably prepared for this. We can conceive of him 
as satisfied with the gwvavra ovveroiow and looking on popularity 
with indifference, if not with disdain. Popularity was clearly 
in his power. He could have written, if he had chosen, such 
lyrical pieces as those of Moore or Mrs. Hemans, or such fables 
as Gay's; which every ear could have felt, and to which every 
heart would have responded; but he chose a severer model, and 
amore difficult task. He has succeeded admirably, but it is 
not every reader of poetry that can appreciate his work, or even 
understand it. The versification of which the volume mainly 
consists, requires no little study to comprehend and taste. It is 
like scientific music, which a practised ear may feel more than 
those simple melodies, which thrill upon the heart of the un- 
initiated, but which are ‘caviare to the general.’ We confess that, 
cordially as we admire the volume, we read it ourselves some- 
times as a task. It cannot be called attractive. Its full merit 
cannot be comprehended, without comparing it with the original, 
line by line, and almost word by word; and this is a work of 
time and labour. In these days of railway reading, as well as 
railway travelling, few have leisure or patience to read a work 
of taste in this manner; but it is the only way to do Mr. Glass- 
ford justice. It is the only way to discover, that, while he has 
enriched the literary world with a volume of sterling merit, 
which will at least be valued by the thoughtful reader, he has 
nearly, if not quite, solved the difficult problem of translation. 
He has nearly proved that it is possible to transfer to one 
language the peculiar properties of another, so that the new 
dress, in which the thoughts are clothed, is worn with the same 
ease and grace which distinguished the original garb. In this 
view the volume stands alone. We know nothing like it in any 
language. And we think unsparing praise is due to the patient 
perseverance, as well as to the taste and genius, without which 
Mr. Glassford would scarcely have attempted such a work, and 
certainly could not have achieved it. 

















Art. VII.—AHistoirede Léon X. Par M. Aunpw, Chevalier del Ordre 
de Saint-Grégoire le Grand, Membre de [Académie et du Cerele 
Littéraire de Lyon, Président de ? Institut Catholique de la méme 
Ville, Membre de ? Académie Tibérine, et de ? Académie de la 
Religion Catholique de Rome. Paris: L. Maison. 1844. 


M. D’Avsiené’s History of the Reformation is a bold attempt 
to revive in all their strength the feelings of that time, and to 
represent Luther and Zwingle not merely as great men and re- 
formers, but as little short of Apostles. M. D’Aubigné writes with 
much liveliness and spirit, with much minuteness of detail, and 
profusion of citation ; every page overflows with sympathy, with 
admiration, with triumph—and as the subjects of his panegyric 
were equally strong in their praise and their abuse, he aims 
at copying them in rough sweeping expressions of abhorrence 
and vituperation. He identifies himself most successfully with 
their ideas and measures: nothing comes amiss; nothing, how- 
ever apparently awkward, finds him embarrassed—we can hardly 
say for excuses, for that would be to degrade his heroes, 
but,—for ingenious laudation. He pushes on without shrinking 
or misgiving, with an enthusiasm which nothing can put out of 
countenance, with an admiration which no continued exercise 
can fatigue, with a confidence which nothing can shame. His 
pages are no bad picture of the progress of the movement; they 
roll on, crowded with the Reformers’ own words, boisterous, 
abrupt, scornful, self-complacent—secure of convincing, uncon- 
scious of fallibility, and incapable of doubt. One broad maxim 
governs the whole: that it is impossible to say anything too bad 
against Rome, or too good about Luther. And by the help of 
this, with a generous imagination, and a skilful use of grotesque old 
quotations, M. D’Aubigné has eased his heart of much spite 
against the Pope, and has accomplished a popular history, very 
graphic and dramatic, according to the use of the day. 

We have before us, in M. Audin’s Leo X., the appropriate 
pendant to M. D’Aubigné’s Reformation. In many respects, of 
course, a great contrast, it nevertheless matches very well, as 
opposites often do. Like D’Aubigné’s book, it is a history of 
the newest fashion, alive with picturesque incident, strewed 
thick with characteristic quotations, for the sake rather of their 
words than of their weight as evidence, animated all through by a 
resolute spirit of admiration, which expresses itself, not in the stiff 
formal reflections which satisfied the stupid earnestness of old 
party historians, but in gushes of warm sympathy, in brilliant 
strokes of dramatic effect, in touches and bursts, which mark 
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not only the historian, but the littérateur, the wit, the poet, the 
man. But it looks at the times from an opposite point of view. 
M. D’Aubigné writes as the historian of the Reformation; 
M. Audin, as the historian of the ‘ Renaissance.’ Italy and 
the Pope, who are the objects of M. D’Aubigné’s horror, fill 
M. Audin with inexpressible enthusiasm ; and as M. D’Aubigné 
makes an Apostle ef Luther, M. Audin makes a Saint of 
Leo X. 

The differences of style and execution which mark these two 
remarkable efforts at picturesque apology, only make each the 
more suitable companion of the other. M. D’Aubigné writes 
as the historian of revolution and strife, who is in his element 
amidst confusion and storm: he admires the eager restlessness, 
the turbulence, the insurgent and conquering energies of the 
time; he paints with admiration the struggles and doubts of 
conscience, the agonized throe of approaching liberty ; he revels 
in the truculent jest, the withering rebuke, the triumphant 
retort, the staggering interrogation ; he gloats over the rage of 
defeated Tetzels and Ecks, the trepidations of exposed friars, and 
the mortification of humbled diplomatists ; fully persuaded of the 
victory of his own side, he thoroughly enjoys the conflict ; he 
affects the free, the impetuous, the uncouth, the wild; his style 
is harsh, sententious, broken, without finish or measure. M. 
Audin has all that the other wants of smoothness and repose. 
He writes to set forth a time of ‘ unity and faith, of light and 
liberty ;’ his visions are all of peace and beauty; a gentle in- 
sinuating softness pervades his volumes; he speaks in the tones 
of wronged innocence—wronged, but yet not provoked, 
only plaintive. For the dark, gusty sky of Germany and 
Switzerland, we have the bright gay light of the South, making 
all objects look smiling and fair. All that was grim and for- 
bidding in the history of the Renaissance is smoothed and 
softened into a lofty sternness and heroic majesty; dark blots 
and scandals dissolve and vanish in the rosy brilliancy of his 
poctical pages, and even the fearful name of Borgia, the bugbear 
of history, expands into magnificence, and in the lustre of great 
purposes and deeds, loses allits horrors. But calm scenes and 
peaceful souls, such as at the Renaissance he finds in abundance, 
are his delight: one after another they rise up in his smooth, 
flowing, glossy descriptions, touched off with delicate fondness, 
graceful tenderness, orirony, playful, but not severe. D’Aubigné’s 
history is tempestuous and stirring; Audin’s, soothing, senti- 
mental, unctuous. He allows the intrusion of no foul crimes to 
shock us; nothing but the ebullitions of some lofty but undis- 
ciplined spirit, whose very falls give it a romantic interest. 
War makes its appearance, indeed ; war carried on by a Pope; 
but it is war consecrated by high zeal, and without taint of 
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worldly ambition ; war ennobled alternately by graceful resig- 
nation in disaster, or paternal forbearance in victory: and this is 
succeeded by a time of peace and unrivalled splendour. We 
see a court at once the wisest and holiest, and the most brilliant 
in Europe; where austere self-denial and the keenest wit go 
hand in hand—where Pagan art and literature lend all their 
grace, and are purified from all their evil—where hearty affec- 
tion, sportive gaiety, and tender charity shine forth amid the 
marvels of reviving art, and the charms of poetry—a time of 
easy and yet guarded innocence, enjoying in thankfulness and 
security its rich and magnificent home, till the rebel monk arose 
to disturb its peace, with his turbulence and craft and ingra- 
titude, his vulgar jests and brutal slanders. Such is M. Audin’s 
picture of the Rome of Leo X.; a very fairy-land of Ultra- 
Montanism has he conjured up, in his ardent enthusiasm, out of 
the records of the sixteenth century. 

M. Audin is a disciple of M. De Maistre, and his book is a 
bold attempt to recover for his views a field of history, where 
hitherto they have found more than ordinary embarrassment ; 
to gain back to the interest and sympathy of his own side a time 
when the Roman court and hierarchy have been supposed very 
generally to have forgotten, for a time, their mission. ‘This has of 
course ever been a chosen subject for Protestant criticism and 
vituperation: Catholics, says M. Audin, have been carried away 
by fatal prejudices, and they have left it to the suspicious admi- 
ration of a learned but liberal Protestant to write the most 
popular eulogy of a great Pope. 

‘ Leo X. has been unfortunate; he has not escaped the praises any more 
than the calumnies of the Reformation: and praise, in the form in which 
it is given, would wrong the memory of the Pope more than insult itself. 
Protestantism makes of him an accomplished man of letters, a brilliant 
poet, a mere literary character of the Renaissance, entirely taken up, on 
the throne of St. Peter, with vanities of this world: what is more sad, it 
has imposed upon Catholic opinion, which acquiesces in a judgment dictated 
by passion. We fully accept the praises which Protestant writers have, for 
their own ends, awarded to Leo X.; but we claim for him a glory more lasting 
than that, which finds here below its reward in the admiration and applause 
of men: and this glory, which God only can give, we shall have to restore 
to him, when we see him, in the course of a life so short and so pregnant, 
practising all the Gospel precepts, which he had studied, as a child, at 
Florence—preserving in exile that purity which, according to the ex- 
pression of a cotemporary writer, defied suspicion itself; living in the 
midst of the Roman /iterati, after the manner of the primitive Christians, 
—fasting, praying, rude to himself—practising abstinence three times 
a-week—scattering round him abundant alms—-and when God calls him to 
be head of the Church, giving to the world the spectacle of the most 
eminent Christian virtues. —Audi, i. xiv. xv. 


No one, of course, can wonder at M. Audin’s taking a 


new view of his subject, and a very different one from 
Roscoe, Sismondi, or Ranke; he has every right to do so. 
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Every great principle gives a new grouping and effect, a 
new light and shade, to the facts of history. M. Audin is an 
Ultra-montane, and the others are not. And considering how 
Protestant writers have often treated this period, and the 
absurd and incredible picture which they have drawn of it— 
their blundering spite, their voracious credulity, their shallow- 
ness, and meanness of principle—the marvellous way in which 
they have taken for facts, the mythical exaggerations with 
which Luther eased his soul, and solemnly believed that they 
were describing a true state of things when they painted the 
Church of the day as having absolutely lost all Christianity— 
we cannot quarrel with M. Audin for coming forward to vin- 
dicate this age of the Church from the attacks of such mingled 
stupidity and ill-nature. It is quite true that Christianity was 
not forgotten; that goodness and faith were not extinct ; that 
such an extremely improbable supposition as that the Church 
was teaching nothing but falsehood, and doing no good in the 
world, is by no means borne out by the facts of the case. 

We are now in the days of fairness and candour; all are 
ready to make admissions and give up prejudices; the papacy 
of Leo’s age must have had a good side, and a fair statement 
of its true position claims, and probably would receive atten- 
tion. Nor could any one complain if M. Audin took full 
advantage of the absurdities of antagonist historians;—if he 
chose to be witty, or ironical, or indignant, it cannot, we think, 
be denied that they are fair game, and that his victory would 
not be a hard one. And even that luscious profusion of senti< 
ment with which he envelopes his subject, his bursts of feeling, 
and his peremptory apophthegms, the dramatic turns and 
highly imaginative colourig in which he delights, must be 
judged of by French and not English rules of criticism, and 
much must be allowed to an ardent writer, anxious to convey 
vividly his impressions of a great history, and of striking and 
varied character. 

But after all allowances made, M. Audin’s book is a very 
strong case of historical daring—one, we think, which few but a 
Frenchman would have thought of, or ventured on. That the 
scandals of the Church of Leo’s time were much exaggerated 
by the Reformers is credible; that ecclesiastical feelings and 
traditions were not extinct among the clergy, that the ordinary 
long-used methods of the Church to reform abuses, and 
maintain her discipline, were not utterly forgotten; that there 
were in Italy, often high in station, noble examples of a pure 
and devoted life, is also highly probable. In the worst days, God’s 
providence has been more merciful to His Church than 
reformers could admit, or than history has recorded. But 
M. Audin wishes us to believe that the time of the Henaissance 
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was one of the brightest eras of Church history, till darkened by 
the rise of the Reformation ;—he wishes us to believe that the 
Papacy was still witnessing to Europe for the cause of truth 
and goodness, and guiding with zeal and deep wisdom the 
interests of Christendom; that besides some exceptional cases of 
partial scandal, there was nothing wrong or out of order in the 
government of the Church: that there never was a time of 
deeper and stronger faith, never a time when the rulers of the 
Church were more alive to their duties, or were more earnest in 
discharging them. 

M. Audin forgets that, as we said, we live in days of candour— 
unless across the Channel it is not necessary to remember it. 
Here certainly it has been a favourite and very effective topic of 
controversy, that attachment to principles could not change 
facts. People have been told with much truth, and with great 
force, that a bad case, or a bad story, will not bear patching; 
the charge of bolstering up the Reformation has been a well- 
chosen subject for keen irony and triumphant scorn, and more 
than one waverer has been decided in his course by the fear of 
being committed to such plausibilities. We have been drilled into a 
state of sensitive and rigorous candour: it is a nervous thing to 
attack any one, except one’s own friends; and we are never 
so comfortable as when making admissions against our own side. 
The Roman communion has reaped the full benefit of this 
feeling :—but they must not claim opposite advantages at once: 
they must not shame us into frankness, and enjoy nothing but 
theory and sentiment themselves. A Roman Catholic is not 
obliged to write history, when it seems to go against him; but 
if he chooses to do so, he must remember that if history will not 
bend for Protestantism or Anglicanism, neither will it for 
Ultra-montanism. M. Audin thinks that he has destroyed the 
prestige that hung about Luther: he has done so, as one of his 
critics expresses it, by prying about with keen and curious eye be- 
hind the scenes—‘ particuliérement dans les coulisses.’. When he 
turned his hand to the work of ‘ rehabilitation,’ he should have 
remembered his former employment,—he should have remembered 
that Time, ‘ that fearless historian,’ as he calls him, is not more 
afraid of Popes than of Reformers; and he should have been 
cautious about engaging his feelings in a piece of wholesale white- 
washing, which equals most Protestant efforts in that way, both 
in daring and sustained self-complacency, and leaves them far 
behind, clumsy productions as most of them are, in its ingenious 
adaptation to the ideas of the nineteenth century. 

The cause of the Papacy has hitherto been recommended, 
and has hitherto found sympathy, because, as has been said, it 
has always taken the strict side. M. Audin fans his enthusiasm, 
and seeks to arouse that of his reader in its fayour, by glowing 
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pictures of the ‘ Renaissance’ in Italy, and by showing how 
the Papacy, especially under Leo, was allied with it. 

Considering that M. Audin is a Catholic, his extatic admira- 
tion of the revival of letters,—no other words can convey an 
idea of his way of speaking—is somewhat startling. That the 
Renaissance was a most brilliant and wonderful period ; that it was 
a time when the highest gifts of mind were seen on all sides in 
rich profusion—that a sense of grace and beauty was strikingly 
developed and cultivated—that the Renaissance was a great 
step in civilization, is quite true—as it is true also of the time 
of Socrates and Aristophanes. But a Christian and a champion 
of that Church, whose boast it is, never tohave heeded the charge 
of bigotry or barbarism when matters affecting Christian faith 
or Christian morals were at stake, might well pause before he 
expressed such warm and unreserved sympathy with the spirit 
and men of the Renaissance. 

M. Audin, however, does not feel himself under any restric- 
tions ; and he throws himself, with the utmost zest, into a highly- 
coloured and impassioned description of the scene of Leo’s 
birth and education—the gay, and Platonic, and voluptuous 
Florence: and we have pages of flowery declamation about 
Lorenzo and his literary Greeks, his villas and his groves, his 
manuscripts and his statues, his philosophical walks, and the 
Platonic vigils of his friends: and the change produced by his 
inild rule in his subjects, the extinction of family feuds, the 
refinement of life—no more noise of daggers and stilettos in 
the streets—‘ tout cela est remplacé par des discussions philo- 
‘sophiques, des cantiques aux muses, de douces causeries, des 
‘spéculations spiritualistes 4 l’ombre des bois.’ But we must 
give one or two of his paragraphs at length, as specimens, and 
we will not do them the injustice of translating them. 


‘C’est que jamais prince n’aima les lettres d’un amour plus éclairé que 
Laurent de Médicis! I] était heureux quand le soir, loin de Florence, et 
dans un de ces palais que lui avait laissés en mourant Cosme, son grand- 
pére, il pouvait montrer a ses protégés ces beaux manuscrits qu’un Israélite 
lui avait vendus au poidsdel’or! Il disait quelquefois 4 Nicolas Leoniceno : 
“ Je les aime tant ces livres, que je vendrais jusqu’a ma garderobe de prince 
pour m’en procurer.” A Careggi, Cosme avait fait élever une maison toute 
royale, distribuée en petites cellules ot Laurent logeait ses humanistes 
chéris. Il y avait deux salles pour les livres, une pour les ceuvres et les 
partitions musicales. On lisait sur l'une des portes de cet asile dédié aux 
muses cette inscription grecque : 

“Téppa épav Bioroto. 
Merpov dpiorov.”’ 

‘Aprés des causeries toutes philosophiques, imprégnées de poésie 
platonique, od brillait surtout Ficin, on passait dans la salle du concert, 
et Squarcialuppi, son chanteur de prédilection, entonnait un hymne dont 
le prince avait composé les paroles, et l’on se séparait pour se réunir le 
NO. LIV.— N.S. LL 
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lendemain au coucher du soleil. Laurent revenait toujours avec quelque 

nouvelle miniature d’un moine ignoré, quelque codex antique acheté a 

Venise, quelque statuette récemment déterrée & Rome. Les poétes, les 

| sesmety ee. es lettrés tombaient en extase et se mettaient a célébrer la 
onne fortune du prince.’-—Vol. i. pp. 4—6. 

‘Il tardait 4 Laurent d’échapper au tumulte des affaires, et libre de soucis, 
et loin des gardes dont il marchait accompagné dans les rues de Florence, 
de se réfugier dans le Museion dont nous a parlé Politien. Quelques-uns 
de ses amis l’attendaient au sortir de la ville : tous ensemble ils gravissaient 
la colline au sommet de laquelle s’éléve la ville de Fiesole, discourant en 
chemin de lettres, d’art ou de philosophie. Ficin attendait le prince avec 
impatience: on échangeait, en se revoyant, de douces paroles d’affection, 
et la conversation commengait. C’est dans ces promenades au crépuscule, 
que Marsile aimait a soulever quelques-uns des voiles qui cachaient aux 
yeux profanes les mystéres de sa doctrine favorite. Laurent prenait sou- 
vent la parole, et faisait admirer, dans une vive improvisation, sa connais- 
sance du coeur humain, ses trésors d’érudition, son culte pourle beau. La 
séance finie, un repas & l’ombre des pins d’Italie terminait délicieusement 
la soirée; puis la nuit venue, le poéte, nous parlons du prince, écrivait ce 
laude, ou lon retrouve les idées philosophiques de l’époque.’— Vol. i. 
pp- 9, 10. 

No doubt all this was very enjoyable to live in, and very 
brilliant to look back to; lovers of art and lovers of letters 
may celebrate and envy it; we can well believe that seldom 
have wealth, and good taste, and inventive power, and love of 
grace, and freedom of manners, and deep sensibility, and 
novelty, combined so harmoniously to supply a greater variety 
of pleasures, or to give them a keener edge. 

But there is another side to this philosophical and literary 
Court—one which must qualify the admiration of a Christian and 
Churchman. This rapturous admiration of Plato, these Pla- 
tonic academies, and Platonic lectures, and Platonic réveries, 
were not altogether without effect on the Christian faith of the 
distinguished courtiers. Not that there were any symptoms of 
open revolt against the doctrines of the Church; it was not the 
time to think of such things: the Court of the Medici was no 
place for theological controversy, which Lorenzo’s temper and 
hatred of the schools would never invite, and which his tact and 
good taste would discourage if it appeared. But men of taste 
and fashion began to talk in an unwonted and very enlightened 
manner about the most serious subjects, and showed much more 
fear of offending, in their speculations, against the placita of 
Plato than against the Creed of the Church. Mr. Roscoe 
thus states the character of the Platonic academy :— 

‘The principal advantages of this institution seem to have been the 
collecting together men of talent and erudition, who had courage to dissent 


from established modes of belief, and supplying them with new, rational, 
and important topics of conversation.’"—Roscoe, Lorenzo de Medici, c. iii. 


No doubt, much that has come down to us of their sayings 
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and doings is to be set down to the literary foppery and affec- 
tation of these very brilliant, but not very earnest philosophers. 
But their very trifling betrayed a most suspicious laxity of 
belief and feeling; and it boded nothing good, when men, 
brought up as strict Catholics, and still professing to be so, 
began to call one another ‘ Fratres dilectissimi in Platone ;’ and 
when Lorenzo, the Pontiff of these zealous converts from 
scholasticism, aped the festivals of the Church, by keeping the 
13th of November in honour of Plato, after the example of 
Plotinus and Porphyry, and celebrated his memory with all 
but religious pomp, with ‘lauds and canticles,’ before his 
statue. M.Audin mentions all this in quite a natural way; 
he tells us with great naiveté that Lorenzo’s philosophers made 
‘a veritable pagan’ of him,—that the ‘lauds and canticles’ 
which they chanted on Plato’s festival contained ‘des offenses 
Jréquentes aux dogmes Catholiques’—but he seems to find no 
particular harm in this—he can pardon much to such poetical 
people, and to the father of Leo X.: and though they did 
teach, as he says, a ‘ disguised pantheism,’ yet they were in no 
danger,—‘ they all thought themselves safe from even the sus- 
picion of heresy—tant leur foi Gtait vive et docile.” 

In the second place, this philosophic Court was, according to 
ordinary Christian ideas, a very licentious one. Refinement, 
genius, sensibility, taste, seem to give a kind of authority and 
sanction to vice—to make it more tolerable by adorning it; and 
one effect of the Renaissance was, to make clever and accom- 
plished men feel more at their ease in pursuing their pleasures, 
because they could combine them with literature and love of 
art. Lorenzo de’ Medici took the full benefit of the revival of 
classical feelings. M. Audin is aware of this, and feels called 
upon, ‘in behalf of Christian spiritualism, to condemn the 
sensual instincts of this prince.” But the flow and gush of 
his admiration is surprisingly little checked by this admission. 
Considering what he says of Lorenzo in the following passage, 
we think that he might have spared some of his poetical 
touches, and not made him quite so interesting. ‘The de- 
scription would not be amiss in a fewilleton, but is rather un- 
qualified for an ecclesiastical history. 

‘ Dans l’ancienne Rome il efit passé pour un épicurien, tant il avait peu 
de souci du lendemain, tant il semblait négliger l'avenir; a Florence on 
disait qu'il avait deux Ames. I] resta longtemps paien, malgré le baptéme 
qu'il avait recu dans l’église de Santa-Reparata. Les joies turbulentes des 
jours du carnaval, si beau en Toscane, le mouvement des masques qui 
emplissaient 4 cette époque les rues de Florence, les cris des ouvriers, les 
danses des femmes couronnées de fleurs excitaient sa verve, et lui inspi- 





1 Vol. i. p. 9. 2 Vol.i.p. 17. 
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raient des chants étincelants de poésie, mais dont Rome moderne a di 
punir la licencieuse expression: du reste meilleur pére encore que poéte, 
quand il ne s’occupait pas de lettres, son plus doux amusement était de 
jouer avec ses enfants, qu'il mettait sur ses genoux, qu’il couvrait de 
caresses, qu'il endormait au son de cette petite lyre dont Squarcialuppi lui 
avait appris a se servir: heureux si quelqu’une de ces beautés faciles que 
Savonarole poursuivait, en chaire, de ses coléres, ne venait pas frapper a 
sa porte pour l’arracher 4 ses préoccupations de pére, de poéte, ou de 
philosophe.’—Vol. i. pp. 14, 15. 


But M. Audin professes a discriminating and indulgent 
criticism. Lorenzo’s virtues were his own; the defects which 
sullied that ‘ belle vie, those of his age: and he surmises, with 
philosophical good-nature, that ‘some of his too frequent 
‘transgressions of the precepts of the gospel were owing less 
‘aux exigences @une nature libertine, qua la fastueuse imitation 
‘de Tantiquité.’ An opposition more important psychologically 
than morally; and if true, not complimentary to the Re- 
NAIssANCe. 

The early years of John de’ Medici are dwelt upon by M. 
Audin with the unsuspicious tenderness and amiable loquacity 
of a friend of the family. He begins from the beginning—the 
dreams which preceded his birth—when he began to learn to 
ride — and how Piero de’ Medici taught Virgil to his little 
brother; and he imagines that these early lectures may have 
given him a taste for Rome—‘ Jean se prit aussi d'une véritable 
passion pour la belle Rome chantée par Virgile.” It might be 
difficult to speak with certainty of F onl youthful predilections : 
but his keen and sharp-sighted father no doubt turned his 
thoughts early in that direction, with the prudent family 
forethought which marked the Medici. We will give a scene 
from M. Audin. 


‘ Lorenzo, like all great men, had an insight into the future. He had 
divined the wondrous instincts (les merveilleux instincts) of his beloved son. 
In the evening, after the gates of his palace had been closed to petitioners, 
he would call for his favourites—Politian, Chalcondylas, Marsilius Ficinus, 
Gentile, Verino the poet, who has celebrated with more enthusiasm than 
talent the glory of Florence; and, taking Giovanni on his knees, he would 
point out to them that eye in perpetual movement; that brow with its lines 
so clear and pure; those locks curling like a young girl’s; that swan-like 
neck with its graceful bend; that smile so sweet and full of mind; and he 
would ask them to draw the horoscope of the boy. Politian looked at his 
countenance, and announced that Giovanni would one day do honour to 
ancient literature. Ficinus lifted his eyes to the horizon, and predicted an 
era of glory for Platonism, whose empire the Grand-Duke’s son should 
extend in Italy. Chalcondylas, in the boy’s Grecian profile, read of happy 
days for his exiled countrymen; and old Gentile of Urbino, repeated with 
Simeon in the Scripture, “ Bless the Lord, O my soul.” John will be 
the honour of the sanctuary.’ 

‘ Long had it been since the science of divination had seen so clearly 
into the future. 

‘ Lorenzo’s heart expanded with joy at these beautiful dreams, and his 
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hand, in token of his delight, pressed the hands of his noble friends. He 
destined his child to the priesthood.’—Audin, vol. i. pp. 20, 21. 


M. Audin seems thoroughly to enter into the father’s feelings 
for the advancement of his favourite son. ‘ At seven years 
‘old, John de’ Medici received the tonsure, and the day on 
‘ which he entered into orders a courier left Florence to demand 
‘from Louis XI. the collation of a benefice ;’ a very natural 
request, as M. Audin shows, and as Louis thought, who at once 
named him Abbot of Font-Douce, in Saintonge, and a month 
after, Archbishop of Aix ; but the old Archbishop turned out 
not to be yet dead. But Font-Douce, as M. Audin says, ‘ was 
‘ but the first of those favours which heaven reserved in such 
‘rich abundance for the ducal child.’ The Pope, Sixtus IV., 
on account of a family quarrel, had been deeply implicated in 
the conspiracy of the Pazzi—that conspiracy in which the 
leading agent wasan Archbishop; its scene, the cathedral of 
Florence ; and the signal for murder, the elevation of the host ; 
—he had excommunicated Lorenzo and his friends for executing 
the conspirators; and he had need now, as M. Audin mildly 
expresses it, ‘ de se faire pardonner son amitié pour les Pazzi.’ 
The abbey of Passignano was demanded for the young Abbot 
of Font-Douce, and given by the Pope, as the price of recon- 
ciliation,—‘ c’était noblement se répentir, is the biographer’s 
reflection. But this was nothing to the preferment that was 
heaped on the boy, when Innocent VIII., whose illegitimate 
son had married one of his sisters, became Pope. ‘ Every day,’ 
says the warm-hearted biographer, ‘ brought a new joy to 
‘ Lorenzo;’ and he proceeds to give at full length, as if a mere 
natural subject for pride to parent and historian, the long cata- 
logue of benefices. 

‘ Every day, so to speak, brought a new joy to Lorenzo. In the space 
of some years, his son was successively named Canon of the Cathedral of 
Florence, of Fiesole, and of Arezzo; rector of Carmignano, of Giogoli, of 
San Casciano, of San Giovanni in Val d’Arno, of San Pietro di Casale, of 
San Marcellino di Cacchiano; prior of Monte Varchi; precentor of S. 
Antonio, at Florence; provost of Prato; abbot of Monte Cassino, of San 
Giovanni di Passignano, of Sta. Maria di Morimondo, of St. Martin de Font- 
Douce, of S. Salvadore at Vajano, of S. Bartolommeo d’Anghiari, of S. 
Lorenzo di Coltibuono, of Sta. Maria di Monte Piano, of St. Julien de Tours, 
of S. Giusto and S. Clemente at Volterra, of S. Stefano at Bologna, of S. 
Michele at Arezzo, of Chiaravalle near Milan, of Pin in Poitou, of Chaise- 
Dieu near Clermont—’— Audin, vol. i. p. 25. 

‘In 1510,’ adds Roscoe, ‘he became Archbishop of Amalfi. ‘ Bone 
Deus,” exclaims the good Fabroni ; “quot in uno juvene cumulata sacerdotia!””’ 
—Roscoe, Leo X. vol. i. note 7. 

But even this was not enough to satisfy the fond father; one 
thing was still wanting. His son was now more than twelve 
years old, and he was not yet a Cardinal. Innocent VIII. was 
infirm, and was getting old. ‘ Lorenzo had no time to lose; #/ 
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‘ lui fallait la pourpre, et il la demanda.’ Innocent had, it is true, 
promised the Conclave, when elected Pope, that he would never 
create a Cardinal under thirty years of age ;' but he was of feeble 
mind, and Lorenzo, as M. Audin expresses it, ‘ had received 
‘from nature an eagle eye, a will of iron, and a tenacity of 
‘ purpose, which nothing could conquer;’ and his letters to his 
agent—still preserved in the archives of Florence—show, says 
Roscoe, ‘ such a degree of policy and assiduity on the part of the 
‘great man as could scarcely fail of success.’ To the pope 
himself he wrote with the importunity of a benefactor and a 
relation, begging the favour, ‘ with the earnestness with which 
he would beg of God the salvation of his own soul.’ ‘I can 
‘assure your Holiness,’ he continues, as M. Audin paraphrases 
him, ‘ that nothing could be so delightful to my heart as a 
‘ father, nothing so happy for Florence, as the hat which I beg 
‘ of you for my son; without this distinguished favour, I see 
‘not how your Holiness could recompense my devotedness to 
‘ your person, and prove to the world that I am not undeserving 
‘ of your favour.’ His desires were soon fulfilled. 

‘Innocent VIII. could not long resist the prayers of Lorenzo, and the 
wishes of the Cardinal Ascanio Sforza, and of the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Church, Roderic Borgia. The 9th of October, 1488, a courier brought to 
the ‘ Magnificent’ a note from the Cardinal of Angers’ [old Jean Balue, 
the ex-confident of Louis XI., and hero of the boar-hunt scene in Quentin 
Durward, }* ‘written in haste, and running thus :— 

‘ Magnificent and dear brother, greeting. Good news for your son, for 
you, for Florence: John is created Cardinal, by the title of Sta. Maria in 
Dominica. I cannot express to you my joy.’ 

‘ Never was father so happy as Lorenzo. The evening after this good 
news Florence was illuminated, and the Grand Duke spent the night in 
announcing the event to his numerous friends.’—Audin, i. p. 27. 





1 —‘Sub poen’ perjurii, et anathematis, a quibus nec me ipsum absolvam, nec 
absolutionem alieni committam.’—Burchard, in Raynald. ad ann. 1484. No. 41. 
Raynaldi observes that these engagements were ‘ad cardinalium commoda detorta ; 
‘quee cum contra fas conventa essent, in aliquibus infringendis religione se minime 
‘ teneri putavit, sicut videbimus.’ 

? «La richieggo questa volta con I’ efficacia chel’ farei a N. S. Dio la salute dell’ 
anima mia.’"—Roscoe, Leo X., vol. i. App. i. 

% The novelist has probably libelled the equestrian accomplishments of this 
worthy personage, as he has certainly libelled Wolsey, by naming him in the same 
breath with the most finished, and, in spite of some rough vicissitudes, luckiest, of 
the scoundrels of the day. ‘Un bon diable d’évéque pour cette heure,’ said Louis 
of him, ‘ mais je ne sais ce qu'il sera 4 l’avenir.’* Jean Balue long did business with 
much success for himself and the king, till he became too venturesome and greedy, 
and was caught tripping. He was bishop of several places, gained a cardinal’s hat 
from Paul II., was eleven years in a cage at Loches, for having led the king into 
the scrape at Peronne,—and yet escaped alive,—reappeared in France as Pope’s 
Legate, and died in much comfort and respectability at Rome, in a good old age. 
Among many other things, he was an amateur, for his own amusement, in military 
matters, as also in old manuscripts, of which he formed a collection for his eathedral.t 
M. Audin should not have omitted to tell us the name of Lorenzo's affectionate 
correspondent. 





* Sismondi, Hist. des Francais, xiv. 262. + Gall. Christ. xi. 606. Biog. Univ. 
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And M. Audin really expects to carry off this miserable 
scandal by seeming not to be aware of it; by affecting to throw 
himself into the spirit of the times,—of the courts of Rome and 
Florence, who certainly saw nothing wrong in it '—and treating 
it as a very natural arrangement, which did equal honour to the 
father’s affection, the son’s precocious excellence, and the pope’s 
discrimination:—by drawing an interesting family picture of 
Lorenzo’s parental feelings; of his overflowing gratitude to the 
pope; of the never-ceasing congratulations of the citizens, and 
the rapturous delight of the Neo-platonists; by telling us at 
great length how Politian wrote an elaborate letter to the Pope, 
to praise his pupil, and his pupil’s family, and his pupil’s patron ; 
and how ‘inconsolable’ the ‘ Aumaniste’ was to find that ‘so en- 
‘lightened a judgeas Pope Innocent’ thought his epistle affected: — 
and by taking occasion from this to give us an episode about the 
‘ noble exchange of flatteries’ which had recently passed between 
Lorenzo’s man of letters and the pope—dedications of Herodian 
on one side—ducats and epistles of thanks on the other; and 
to correct the estimate of Lorenzo’s ambassador at Rome, who 
had ‘ for a moment underrated Innocent’s talents,’ and said that 
he was a man ‘ di non molto letteratura’—‘ Politian pense autre- 
ment :’—by telling us how Florence forgot the old quarrel with 
Sixtus IV., how for a moment ‘ elle se prend d’un amour tout 
‘lyrique pour Rome;’ how she ‘ felicitated the Papacy in 
‘ prose and verse;’ ‘ how she crowned Innocent VIII., placed 
‘him in her museums, celebrated him in her professors’ 
‘chairs, and struck medals, pour éterniser dans ses annales la 
‘ glorieuse faveur quelle enarecue :’—then by giving us touching 
sketches, the product of his own warm sensibilities, of the young 
cardinal’s boyhood, and of the great literati who formed him— 
by showing him as the ‘ pride of his masters ’—affectionately 





1 Lorenzo had strong views on the subject of family claims. The sacred duties 
incurred by Popes towards their relatives are forcibly stated in the following letter, 
in which the Grand-Duke expresses his anxiety lest Innocent VIII. should have 
forgotten them :— 

‘ Others,’ he writes, ‘ have not so long deferred their endeavour to be popes, and 
have troubled themselves little about the decorum and modesty which your 
holiness has for so long a time observed. Your holiness is now not only excused 
in the sight of God and man, but men may perhaps even censure this reserved 
demeanour, and ascribe it to other motives. My zeal and duty render it a matter 
of conscience with me to remind your holiness that no man is immortal; that a 
pope is of the importance which he chooses to give himself; he cannot make his 
dignity hereditary : the honours and the benefits he confers on those belonging to him 
are all that he can call his own.’* 

With respect te his discharge of these duties, Innocent’s conscience must have 
been at rest; his correspondent’s concern for him was more disinterested in 
appearance than in reality. Lorenzo had a son, who was brother-in-law to the son 
of the pope. 

? Vol. i. pp. 27—82. 





* Quoted from Fabroni, by Ranke, i. 44. 
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caressing old Chalcondylas—sportively surprising Ficinus at 
his lamp, and discoursing sweet music, or sweeter philosophy, 
with him—or else, as the student of Pisa, ‘ bon écolier, excellent 
camarade, mixing without pride among ‘ les enfants du peuple,’ 
and ‘ gaining such reputation for gravity in the university, that 
*‘ Cardinal Farnese recommended the bishop of Pampeluna, who 
‘ came to study canon law, to his patronage :’\—and, finally, by 
telling us, with what éclat he took his doctor’s degree; how 
severe the examination was, and how pleased were the examiners ; 
and with what pomp he received the cardinal’s barrette at 
Fiesole; and how his brother pranced up on his charger capari- 
soned with gold, to embrace him; and how a poet in the frenzy 
of his joy divined that the noble child would one day be Pope. 
‘ The poet saw into the future, says M. Audin; but wherefore 
‘ did he conceal himself under the name of Philomus ?”* 

Such is M. Audin’s picture of the early education of Giovanni 
de’ Medici. We must now give the reverse, drawn by no un- 
favourable hand. 


‘ But whilst it may be presumed that the subsequent honours and 
success of Giovanni de’ Medici are to be attributed in a great degree to his 
early education, and to the advantages which he possessed under his 
paternal roof, it must be allowed that those defects in his ecclesiastical 
character, which were afterwards so apparent, were probably derived from 
the same source. The associates of Lorenzo de’ Medici were much better 
acquainted with the writings of the poets, and the doctrines of the ancient 
philosophers, than with the dogmas of the Christian faith. Of the followers 
of Plato, Lorenzo was at this time considered as the chief. He had himself 
arranged and methodized a system of theology which inculcates opinions 
very different from those of the Romish church, and in a forcible manner 
points out the object of supreme adoration as one and indivisible. Hence 
it is not unlikely that the young cardinal was induced to regard with less 
reverence those doctrinal points of the established creed, the belief of which 
is considered as indispensable to the clerical character ; and hence he might 
have acquired such ideas of the Supreme Being, and of the duties of 
his intelligent creatures, as, in counteracting the spirit of bigotry, rendered 
him liable to the imputation of indifference in matters of religion. A rigid 
economy in his household was certainly not one of the first qualifications 
of Lorenzo, and the example of the father might perhaps counteract his 
precept in the estimation of the son; whose liberality in future life, 
too often carried to profusion, reduced him to the necessity of adopting 
those measures for the supplying his exigencies, which gave rise to conse- 


quences of the utmost importance to the Christian world. From the 
splendid exhibitions which were frequently displayed in the city of Florence, 
he probably derived that relish for similar entertainments which he is 
supposed to have carried, during his pontificate, to an indecorous, if not to 
aculpable excess; whilst the freedom and indecency of the songs with 
which the spectacles of Florence were accompanied, of many of which 





!M. Audin, with his love of incident, should not have omitted to say, that this 
episcopal student of law, commended to the young Cardinal elect, was no other 
than Cesar Borgia. 

2 Vol. i. p. 78. He might have found his name in Roscoe, Leo X. i. note 212. 
(Bohn’s edit.) 
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Lorenzo was himself the author, could scarcely have failed to banish at in- 
tervals that gravity of carriage which the young cardinal was directed to 
support, and to sow those seeds of dissipation which afterwards met witha 
more suitable climate in the fervid atmosphere of Rome.’—Roscoe, Leo X. 
Pp.17, 18. 


When M. Audin sees so much to admire and dilate upon 
in the young Cardinal’s boyhood, it is not surprising, that he 
should give a loose rein to his sensibilities and his fancy when 
describing his life at Rome. 

His first appearance at Rome excited much sensation: we 
have pictures such as the following, in great profusion :— 


‘ At the consistory, the Cardinals remarked the modest carriage, the 
brief speech, the noble air of the son of Lorenzo: in the streets, what was 
most striking was his countenance. 

‘ At that period, when Form was on the point of being restored in Italy, 
we can understand how Giovanni de Medici drew all eyes upon him. He 
resembled then some of those beautiful statues of youth in its bloom, which 
Pomponio Leto used so often to find in subterranean Rome. 

‘ Painters, sculptors, and artists in general, who saw him pass, were 
never tired of contemplating that elastic form, that harmony of feature, 
that straight and muscular leg, that hand of snow, that Greco-Roman coun- 
tenance, that azure eye, that strong head reposing on its broad shoulders, 
that slightly filled lip, and all those beautiful proportions of which the 
type seemed lost. They dreamed of some divinity who had crossed the 
seas to light down at Rome, to restore there the worship of Matter— 
(le culte de la matiére.) We must pardon them, these admirers ofthe flesh, 
their enthusiasm for Form.’ \—Audin, i. p. 84. 


He tells us of the ees Cardinal's simplicity of life—his 
e 


early hours—his frugal table, his exquisite neatness of dress. 
The following picture is drawn a good deal from fancy, but no 
doubt it is generally correct :— 


‘Enamoured of the old Latin world, he rose in the morning with the 
sun, and after having heard mass, he knocked at the door of his still slum- 
bering secretary, whom he awakened with these verses of Ausonius : 


“Mane jam clarum reserat fenestras, 
Jam strepit nidis vigilax hirundo: 
Tu velut primam, mediamque noctem, 
Parmeno dormis ;” 


‘ And then both of them took their way to some of those vineyards, 
where excavations were going on—watchful of all the lucky chances which 
the pickaxe was then opening to explorers. The little statue which re- 
appeared to the light was hailed by a double cry of joy, and often cele- 
brated in the evening by the cardinal and his secretary. After having paid 
generously for it, they would wash it carefully from the dirt of centuries, 
and bear it like a relic to the prelate’s study, whither, informed of the 
discovery, soon arrived a crowd of antiquaries, of men of letters, of sculp- 
tors, of savans, who hunted after its name, found it sometimes, still more 
often gave one, and sung its resurrection in Greek and Latin poetry. 





! This description of the Cardinal’s person is worked up froma funeral panegyric, 
by a Roman professor of eloquence.—Doctor. J. A. Ghibbesit, ‘ Trismegistus Me- 
dicus.’ om 
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Soft delights these—which could not disturb Alexander VI. The Pope had 
ended by becoming attached to the cardinal: and he had good reason, 
for the young man was a model of virtues Thus Medici had soon 
his little court at Rome, composed of the choicest spirits—dmes d’ élite, 
living and discoursing only on ruins, on antiquities, on arts, and letters.”— 
Audin, vol. i. 2830—283. 


And if this easy, and splendid, and pleasant life of gentle- 
manly dilettantism, very graceful as it may be in a dignified 
and high-born ecclesiastic, seem hardly to amount to what we 
look for in a great ecclesiastical character, we are reminded of 
the great work of the day—‘l’ Affranchissement—la Redemption 
—de la Pensée, which was going on in the cabinets and ateliers 
of Rome and Florence. 

‘Is it not a beautiful sight, that great conspiracy of the literati of the Re- 
naissance against ignorance !_ Holy league, in which are enrolled Popes, Car- 
dinals, Bishops, Priests, Kings, Dukes, Nobles, Peasants, Craftsmen—each 
one using the gifts which he has received from above, to fight against the 
common enemy. In the van of this crusade, the Popes distribute bulls, gold, 
mitres, and hats of cardinals. Here is the work of Pius II., of Nicolas V., 
of SixtusIV. of Innocent VIII. Cardinals solicit for those who culti- 
vate literature the favours of the Holy See; thus do Bessarion, Grimani, 
Piccolomini, and so many others, whose names we shall mention. Priests 
often refuse dignities, in order to live in peace in a convent, and there 
to labour in silence for the improvement of morals.’—Audin, i. 111. 

‘ L’amélioration des meurs’—the words rather break the 
spell of M. Audin’s eloquence. The Renaissance did much for 
art, and much for literature; but it was also a time when it 
was to the credit ofa Cardinal of the Church that scandal against 
him might reasonably be disbelieved. 

We will say a word in passing on this subject: for connected 
with it is one of the worst faultsin M. Audin’s book. If there is 
one sin more than another, against which the early Church, and 
the Middle Age Church also, strove more zealously than another, 
it was impurity. Men of the world complain of the exaggerated 
importance, and the unnatural blackness, which they ascribed to 
it; everything undoubtedly bears witness to the seriousness and 
depth of their feeling—their ecclesiastical regulations, their 
institutions of life—their stern, often tremendous, penitences. 
There is no mistake about their sincerity; there really seems 
nothing in human life which they are not ready to sacrifice, if 
thereby they appear likely to secure greater purity. It is so with 
the Fathers; it is so with the leading Churchmen of the Middle 
Ages. Rome especially had always claimed to be the champion 
of holiness. The cause of the Popes, in the days of their 
struggles with the empire, was the cause of strictness, and on 
this is now founded one of their most vaunted titles to the rever- 
ence of Christendom. But the severity of the early times is really, 
as a moral phenomenon, less astonishing than the laxity of 
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those of Leo X. The tolerance for licentiousness in writings, and 
in life, is one of the features of this period which over and over 
again excites the amazement of a modern reader: it is not 
merely its corruption, but its insensibility, which is so strange— 
the cool, easy, indifferent way in which all, from high to low, 
seem to judge and speak of sins of this kind. Nobody appears 
to think anything of them: no one’s character seems to suffer 
from a taint of this kind, no one seems to feel that amends or 
acknowledgment is at any time due for a profligate life, or 
profligate books :—the Church is silent, and does not interfere. 
There is scarcely a distinguished man of the period, however 
amiable, or noble, or refined, about whom we can feel safe that 
some disgraceful fact may not at any moment turn up against 
him. In art, in literature, in conduct, it is the same. And 
further, it is the great and distinguished men of the day—the men 
who stamp the age as it is passing, and by whom it is remem- 
bered afterwards, and remembered in many cases with admi- 
ration—who exhibit so recklessly this absence of moral feeling. 
That same Roman court which had battled with emperors for 
the cause of purity, and had excommunicated kings for their 
licentiousness, now regarded such offences, even in its own 
members, with the most indulgent facility ; the profligacy of Car- 
dinals could scarcely be said to outrage public opinion, for it 
was unrebuked, and had almost established a prescriptive right. 
To have led an immoral life was no bar to the purple—no 
one seemed to think that it should be: no, nor even to the 
throne of St. Peter. When Innocent VIII., or Alexander VI., 
are elected Popes, no one seems to be even surprised; it passes 
as an ordinary political change, agreeable to some, disagreeable 
to others, but a scandal to none; and public opinion is silent, 
except in the epigrams of literary men of the opposite party, 
who make it their business and pride to imitate Martial and 
Juvenal, and to outdo them. 

It is one of the worst points, as we have said, in M. Audin’s 
book, that he allows himself to treat this deep corruption so 
very lightly. He has a right to retort, if he can, its own charges 
upon Protestantism; he has a right, also, to extenuate and 
explain, to bring out what is great and striking in the time, and 
to claim respect for what instances of goodness he finds in it. 
But he does much more. It cannot be said that he absolutely 
ignores its licentiousness, for there are occasions when it is 
forced on his notice; but this we will say, that it makes no 
more difference in his admiration and panegyric, than it would 
in that of the most indulgent literary liberal. The recollection 
of it never seems to restrain or sadden him, or to suggest some 
measure to the flow and transports of his imaginative mind. He 
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is glad, of course, when he can, to repel the charge; but when 
he cannot, he proceeds undisturbed in the work of laudation, 
maundering on in his way of loose, thin, sugary declamation 
about the ‘ beautiful spectacle,’ and the ‘ holy confederacy. of the 
Renaissance —making interesting, or tender, or romantic pictures 
of poets and artists, with a gentle regret, or an exculpatory 
rebuke, or a little mild raillery, or a few grotesque touches of 
good-natured malice, where he has to do with a particularly 
disorderly spirit. The worship of brilliancy and splendour, of 
taste, and feeling, and genius, of keen and graceful wit, of 
Ciceronian latinity, and Catullian elegance; admiration of the 
beautiful figures and long hair of young nobles and painters; of 
the profound raptures and joyful tears of poetical antiquarians 
over codices, and coins, and statues; of literary suppers, and 
philosophical causeries in gardens;—seem to have superseded 
with M. Audin a regard for the common-place rules of moral 
judgment. He treats the Renaissance with a kind of affectionate 
indulgence, like a spoilt child, full of spirit and promise, though 
wild, and sometimes wayward ; and, large as is the licence which 
it claims, he has not the heart to refuse its demands. There can 
scarcely be a more serious offence in such a writer—a defender 
of religion and the Church—than thus to trick out a licentious 
time, and to be seduced, by its intellect or its love of beauty, to 
invite sympathy for what he dares not call good, by help of the 
shifts and sentiment of the novel-writer. 

When John de’ Medici came to Rome, his brother-in-law, 
Innocent VIII., was Pope. He passed through the pontificate 
of Alexander VI. in comparative retirement, and came out into 
public life under Julius II., his own immediate predecessor. 

M. Audin writes to make out that the papacy had not, at 
this time, in any degree, degenerated from its best days; and 
that, though its outward conduct was altered, it was still pur- 
suing, in the due and natural way, the course suggested by 
change of times as most beneficial to the Church universal. 
He will not allow that there was any swerving, or wrong direc- 
tion—any, even temporary, remissness in the policy of the 
Popes; and indignantly stops the mouths of Roman catholic 
critics, who think, with regret, that the Roman court might 
have taken a higher, and wiser, and more becoming line. Each 
one of these Popes, according to M. Audin, did exactly what 
his time required. 

Undoubtedly the policy of the Church cannot be immovably 
stereotyped in one form, and must alter insensibly with altering, 
or altered times; undoubtedly, also, her champions and heroes 
have been of every character, as various as the character of other 
men, and the exigences of the time ; and the turn of her fortunes 
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has often pressed into her service men who could not have been 
expected to be fit for it. Such men have often been mis- 
understood ; their perplexed, and, perhaps, turbulent career, has 
appeared to set the world’s seal upon them, and to give the world 
a right to claim them for its own for judgment. But they will 
be sure to bear about them some sign—zeal, or self-forgetful- 
ness, or humility, or love of purity—which, even in kings’ palaces 
and the corruption of courts, or amid the strife of tongues, or 
under the coat of mail, marks them to belong to the cause of 
goodness. But it would be hard to find any such tokens among 
the Popes of M. Audin’s history. 

The papacy was no longer, in spirit and object, nor yet in 
power, what it had been. The Popes of the Middle Ages, whether 
always wisely or not, really watched over religion, and made their 
vigilance felt: they often fought, and often intrigued; but to resist 
the monstrous and overshadowing corruptions of feudalism was 
a sufficient object to give meaning and dignity even to a merely 
traditional cause ; and often it was pursued with the highest and 
most unselfish earnestness. But the great fight of Julius II. 
and Leo X. was to keep a slippery and unsteady footing among 
the princes of Italy. Still, acknowledged and honoured as the 
religious chiefs of Christendom, they had sunk down to the 
temper and policy of one of those petty, though brilliant pro- 
vincial courts, which crowded and jostled one another so fiercely 
in their narrow peninsula: the great idea and venerable cry 
of ecclesiastical liberty had disappeared, and was ill supplied by 
the watchword of the ‘ Patrimony of St. Peter.’ 

The serious object of the Roman court, from being religious 
or ecclesiastical, had become a temporal one. It is impossible 
to say that the maxims and principles of Innocent III. were 
those of Julius Il. or Leo X. The papacy had forgotten at 
this time its own idea. The charge against it is not merely 
that there were great disorders and corruptions, such as every 
system on a large scale, and sometime or other, in the long run, 
is sure to suffer from. Nay, even still, there was much grandeur 
in its aspect, and much that was beneficial to Christendom in 
its influence. But it had left its true position, and had failed in 
doing its proper work; and, with such perilous prerogatives as 
it claimed, far more grandeur and far greater benefits would not 
have been enough to atone for such unfaithfulness to its trust. 
Like every other prince in Europe, the Popes were establishing 
their sovereignty by humbling their barons: like every other 
prince in Italy, they were patronising literature and encouraging 
art; adding province to province, and city to city; forming leagues 
and breaking them; building palaces and planting gardens; 
raising wonderful monuments to their fame; settling their 
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families; heaping dignities and honours on their friends—till 
the storm rose suddenly on them, to remind them that the 
duties of the first bishop of Christendom had not been fulfilled, 
by balancing its princes against one another, or even by conse- 
crating the genius and magnificence of the age to the honour of 
the first Apostle. The condemnation of these days of security 
was pronounced in a way that cannot be gainsaid—and, alas! 
their effects not remedied—by the too late reforms of Trent, 
and the order of the Jesuits. 

At the death of Innocent VIII. the two Cardinals who had 
divided between them the power of the Roman court, came into 
direct collision: Julian de la Rovere, the Cardinal of St. Peter 
ad vincula, had been great under his uncle Sixtus IV., and 
under the feeble Innocent—‘ 8. Pier. in Vincula si puo dir esser 
Papa, wrote the Florentine Envoy to Lorenzo, at the time 
of Innocent’s election, ‘ ¢ pit potra che con Papa Sisto, se se lo 
sapra mantenere.”' But though he was afterwards to become 
Julius IT. he had to give way to one yet stronger than himself, 
and more unscrupulous—Roderie Borgia. 

Cardinal Borgia was vice-chancellor of the holy see. He 
held large preferment, and was one of the wealthiest of the 
College. And he acknowledged, without rebuke or shame, a 
family of illegitimate children, born during his long cardinal- 
ship—several sons and a daughter, whose melancholy celebrity 
has engaged the sympathy of Mr. Roscoe. But Mr. Roscoe's de- 
fence of Lucretia is cold compared with M. Audin’s enthusiasm. 

M. Audin disclaims attempting a ‘ rehabilitation’ of Alexander 
VI.;? but, as his French critic’ justly observes, this is pretty 
nearly what he has attempted. The mass of scandal against 
him he sweeps away with a stroke of his pen:—it rests solely 
on epigrams—on the malignity of Burchard, his Master of Cere- 
monies,—a man of the North, ‘a veritable Teuton, who seeks 
everywhere to find some fault with the man of the South,’* and 
whose crabbed writing, besides, has very likely been ill-read, or 
maliciously copied by some protestant decypherer :*—and, lastly, 





1 In Roscoe, Lor. de’ Med. vol. ii. App. xliv. (8vo. ed.) 

2 Vol. i. p. 301. 3 Université Catholique, vol. xx. p. 154. 

* Vol. i. p. 300. 

5 « Nous voudrions bien savoir comment on doit s’en rapporter aveuglément au 
protestant qui s'est chargé de déchiffrer ce journal,’ &c.—Vol.i.p.304. This is rather 
desperate. M. Audin might easily have convicted the Protestant copyist: there 
are nearly a dozen MSS. of the ‘ Diary,’ (v. Mém. de Acad. des Inscript. t. xvii. 
p. 597, sqq.; Notices des MSS. du Roi,i. 68, sqq. referred to by himself.) M. Audin’s 
wrath against Burchard is quite misplaced: Burchard was a simple, absurd, 
pompous sort of gossipping official, exceedingly proud of his post at court, very 
touchy about etiquette, and who put things down as important, because he saw 
them. As M. de Bréquigny says, (Notices, i. p. 111,) there is much more naiveté 
than malice in his stories. It is observable that he attributes Alexander's death 
to natural causes, and not to poison. 
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on the malevolence of his cotemporaries, and especially the 
‘Florentine hatred’ of Guicciardini. Drawing a distinction 
between the man and the pope—‘ il y a deux étres en lui,— 
he allows that the man often fell deeply; but, as pope, he 
considers Alexander as a sort of hero-king, who performed in 
his day noble and admirable works; and dwells on his Italian 
patriotism, his wise and beneficial policy in putting down the 
tyranny of the great families of Romagna, and that fine Chris- 
tian enthusiasm—‘ ce beaw mouvement de zele évangélique, which 
prompted him to call upon the sacred college to pay a tenth 
for the purposes of a crusade against the Turks. 

We have not space, nor is it our wish, to go into the intri- 
cacies of the secret history of the Borgias—no doubt it is a very 
dark and perplexed one ;—but if Alexander VI. has suffered 
from slanders, it is equally true that his apologist exhibits, in a 
most remarkable degree, a readiness to call evil good. 

Alexander’s election, says Burchard—who was not a mere 
epigram writer, but a man, necessarily from his position, in the 
secrets of the palace—was brought about by bribery. Such an 
event can hardly be said to have been lLeyond possibility, con- 
sidering that Julius II., Alexander’s successor, and bitter enemy, 
thought it necessary on his death-bed to issue a constitution 
against such bribery—one of the most stringent and threatening 
enactments ever promulgated.' M. Audin, without mentioning 


the charge, indirectly meets it by pointing out the probability 
that the Cardinals would choose a Pope of strong and energetic 
character, and then proceeds to set up a witness—as he con- 





1 «Concil. Later. V.—Sess. 5. Absente per egritudinem Julio, preesedit Raphael 
Card. Epise. Ostiensis. Perlecta est Julii constitutio, et a Concilio approbata, non 
solum districte vetans omnem in creatione R. P. simoniam, sed etiam sic factam 
electionem abrogans et invalidam declarans, nec ullam sic electo conferre potes- 
tatem, ipsosque Cardinales qui sic elegerint esse ipso facto Cardinalatu et aliis 
quibuscunque dignitatibus et beneficiis absque alid declaratione privatos: pre- 
tereaque excommunicatione reservati irretiri, a quo non nisi summo Pontifice 
legitime electo possint extra vitee discrimen solvi: paribusque peenis subjici omnes 
et singulos hujusce simonize fautores, consiliarios, et proxenetas.—Faxit Deus, ne 
unquam hujusmodi casus eveniant; si enim, interveniente simoniA, vigeret ista 
constitutio, vel ignota esset ac occulta simonia, et tunc ecclesia credens se alicui in 
terris capiti subjectam esse, falleretur, essetque Acephala, nullusque valere posset 
ad P.M. recursus, quo illa nesciens careret: atque quicunque vel censura vel 
alia reservatione supreme Sedis essent irretiti, tametsi recurrerent ad putatum et 
existimatum Pontificem, insolubili adhuc nexu ligati remanerent: quia recursus 
fieret ad eum, cui sua electio nullam potest tribuere potestatem, qui est excommu- 
nicatus, et ab ipso ecclesize corpore divulsus. Si vero illa simonia innotesceret, 
dici non potest quanta inde pernicies emergeret, illo per factiones sibi Pontificatum 
sibi asserente—et aliis novam alterius Pontificis electionem efflagitantibus. Quonam 
quzso, judice, nulli partium suspecto, et cujus sententize acquieturi omnes essent, 
controversia ista dirimeretur ?’ 

Synopsis Conciliorum: auct. R. P. J. Cabassutio, Congreg. Orator. Presbyt. 
tom. iii. pp. 188-9: Paris, 1838. 
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siders, an overwhelming one in Borgia’s favour—the compli- 
mentary inscriptions addressed to him by the Roman populace : 

‘In these difficult times, a man of the character of Alexander might 
well be regarded as an instrument of Providence. There is, therefore, 
nothing but what is quite natural in his election: the people sanctioned 
the choice of the Conclave. In one of the inscriptions which they had 
extemporised (improvisées), they compared the two princes who, with the 
same name, had borne rule in the Roman world; granting to the one, to 
Cesar, only human nature; of the other, making a god: 


“ Cesare magna fuit, nunc Roma est maxima: Sextus 
Regnat Alexander: ille vir, iste deus.” 


‘ In another transparency they said, “ Honour and glory to Alexander” — 
“ Alexandro sapientissimo, Alexandro magnificentissimo, Alexandro in omnibus 
maximo.” 

‘ These cries of the people at the exaltation of the Pontiff are also those 
of history. If the Cardinal Roderic had altogether resembled the Borgia of 
Burchard, i¢ seems to us that the people would have had the modesty to be 
silent ; at least, they would not have made a god of a scandalous character ; 
they would not have called by the name of the most holy, a priest famous 
for his profligacy—or else scandals and profligacy were secrets hidden from 
all eyes; and, in that case, how could Roderic have escaped the eye of those 
who read through stone walls, and who divine that which they have not 
seen? This is a phenomenon, of which the historian has a right to demand 
the explanation.’—Vol. i. p. 157. 

Does M. Audin, then, mean that a Cardinal, openly living in 
adultery—for there is no dispute about this—was not a ‘ scan- 
dalous character ?” 

Certainly a writer who puts such faith in popular compli- 
ments, ought not to be so contemptuous about epigrams. e 
fear that he gives the Roman populace of that day more credit 
for ‘ shamefacedness’ than they deserved. 

But M. Audin, without insisting on Alexander’s personal 
excellence, maintains that, making allowances for the manners 
of the time, he was a great Pope.’ A great Pope in former 
days was one who, if he diplomatized with kings, was not 
afraid to face their enmity in the cause of justice and purity. 
If Innocent III. treated King John haughtily, he punished 
Philip of France for his adultery, and forced him to take 
back his ill-used stranger-wife. In the time of Pope Alex- 
ander, a King of France became tired of his wife, whom he 
had married from fear or policy in less powerful days. She 
was deformed and unattractive; and his predecessor’s widow 
was young and beautiful, and the heiress, in her own right, of 
the great Dukes of Brittany. The Pope also had his wishes. 
His second son, Cesar Borgia, had been created an Archbishop 
and a Cardinal, witnesses swearing that he was the legitimate 
son of a Roman gentleman ;* but his elder brother had perished 





! Vol. i. p. 288. ? Peter Martyr Angler. Epist. Ep. 173. 
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by assassination, and as he was now the head of the family, he 
wished to exchange the crozier and Cardinal’s red hat for a 
baton and coronet. The King of France had these to give ; 
the Pope had on his side bulls and dispensations; and they ex- 
changed their gifts. ‘The Cardinal came one morning into the 
‘consistory, and besought his father, and the other Cardinals, 
‘that, considering he had never had his mind inclined to the 
‘ sacerdotal profession, they would grant him power to lay aside 
‘ the dignity and the habit, and to follow that exercise to which he 
‘was drawn by the Fates.’' Leave was given; and, having 
assumed the secular habit, he carried to France the bulls of 
dispensation, and the Cardinal’s hat which he had laid aside for 
the King’s favourite. The deformed Queen was put away; 
Louis XII. married Anne of Brittany, and Cesar Borgia came 
back Duke of Valentinois, a baron of Dauphiny, at the head of 
his hundred lances, to look out for a rich heiress, and to found 
a house in Romagna, on the ruins of the Orsini and Colonna. 

But M. Audin still considers that Alexander VI. did a great 
work, and one peculiarly befitting a Pope at his day. ‘ He 
made Romagna quiet,’ he says. It was of great importance that 
the papal states should not be disturbed by turbulent and per- 
fidious nobles. Accordingly, this great papal work turns out 
to be the extermination of them, and ‘ Cxsar Borgia was the 
‘instrument which he made use of to chastise the treason of his 
‘ vassals.”* M. Audin gives us the portrait of Borgia, and 
exclaims— La devise de Borgia est magnifique: Aut Casar aut 
nihil.’ 

Of these ‘ chastisements,’ which M. Audin thinks that the 
necessities of the time and the position of the Papacy almost 
justified in the Pope, though not in the man, we will give an 
instance, which made much noise, even in Italy, and has been 
recorded by one who was almost an eye-witness, if not an abettor. 

The following is the title of a short work of Machiavelli :— 
Descrizione del modo tenuto dal Duca Valentino nello Ammazzare 
Vitellozzo Vitelli, Oliverotto da Fermo, il Signor Pagolo et il Duca 
de Gravina Orsini. These were certain allies of Cesar’s who had 
lately taken alarm at his increasing greatness, and had quar- 
relled with him. We quote from an old English translation. 


‘The news of that defeat put the duke upon new counsels, to try if he 
could stop that humour by any practice of accord; and being excellent at 
dissembling, he omitted nothing that might persuade them that they were 
the aggressors, and had taken up arms first against him: that what was in 
his hands he would willingly surrender; and if they pleased, the principality 
should be theirs; and he deluded them so far, that they sent Signor Pagolo to 





1 Guicciardini, lib. iv. p.257. Peter Martyr Angler. Ep. 178. 
2 Vol. i. pp. 294, 295. 
NO, LIV.—N.S. M M 
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him to treat about a peace, end m the mean time granted a cessation of arms. 
Whilst these things were m transaction, a supply of 500 lances arrived to 
him from France: and though by their help he found himself strong enough 
to confront his enemy in the field, yet he judged it more secure and profitable 
to go on with the cheat, and not break off the capitulation that then was on 
foot. And he acted it so well, that a peace was concluded; their old pensions 
confirmed, 4000 ducats paid down, a solemn engagement given not to dis- 
turb the Bentivogli; he made an alliance with Giovanni, and declared that 
he could not, and had no power to constrain any of them to come personally 
to him, unless they pleased to do it themselves. They promised on their 
part to restore the duchy of Urbino, and whatever else they had taken from 
him; to serve him in all his enterprises; not to make war without his 
leave; nor hire themselves to anybody else. 

‘But Duke Valentine having finished the agreement, and disposed his 
army into quarters all over Romagna, about the end of November, removed 
from Imola to Cesena, where he continued several days in consultation with 
certain commissioners sent from the Vitelli and Ursini, (who were then with 
their troops in the duchy of Urbino,) about what new enterprize they were 
next to undertake. And because nothing was concluded, Oliverotto da 
Fermo was sent to propose to him, if he thought good, an expedition int< 
Tuscany ; if not, that they might join, and set down before Sinigaglia. The 
duke replied, ‘That the Florentines were his friends, and he eould not with 
honour carry the war into Tuscany; but their proposal for Sinigaglia he 
embraced very willingly. Having beleaguered the town, it was not long 
before they had news it was taken, but the castle held out, for the go- 
vernor refused to surrender to any body but the duke, whereupon they 
intreated him to come. The duke thought this a fair opportunity, and the 
better because he went not of himself, but upon their invitation; and to 
make them the more seeure, he dismissed his French, and sent them back 
into Lombardy (only he retained a hundred lances under the command of 
his kinsman, Monsieur de Candale). 

‘Departing about the end of December from Cesena he went to Fano, 
where, with all the cunning and artifice he could use, he persuaded the 
Vitelli and Ursini to stay with the army till he came; remonstrating to 
them that such jealousies and suspicions as those must needs weaken their 
alliance,.and render it undurable; and that for his part he was a man who 
desired to make use as well of the counsels as the arms of his friends. And 
though Vitellozzo opposed it very much, (for by the death of his: brother he 
had been taught how unwise it was to offend a prince first, and then put 
himself into his hands,) nevertheless persuaded by Paolo Ursine (who 
underhand was corrupted by presents on ser from the duke) he con- 
sented to stay. Hereupon the duke upon his departure the 30th of Decem- 
ber, 1502, imparted his design to eight of his principal intimates (amongst 
whom Don Michael, and Monsignor d’Euna were two,) and appointed, that 
when Vitellozzo, Pagolo Ursini, the Duke de Gravina, and Oliverotto 
should come to meet him, two of his favourites should be sure to order it 
so, as to get one of the Ursini betwixt them, (assigning every couple his 
man,) and entertain them till they came to Sinigaglia; with express injunc- 
tion not to part with them upon any terms till they were brought to the 
duke’s lodgings, and taken into custody. 

‘The Vitelli and Ursini, having concluded to attend the duke them- 
selves, and to pay their personal respects, to make room for his men had 
drawn off their own, and disposed them into certain castles at the distance 
of six miles; only they had left in Sinigaglia, Oliverotto with a party of 
about 1000 foot, and 150 horse, which were quartered in the said Bourg. 
Things being in this order, duke Valentine approached, but when his horse 
in the van came up to the bridge they did not pass; but opening to the right 
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and left, and wheeling away, they made room for the foot, who marched 
immediately into the town. Vitellozzo, Pagolo, and the Duke de Gravina, 
advanced upon their mules to wait upon Duke Valentine; Vitellozzo was 
unarmed, in a cape lined with green, very sad and melancholy, as if he had 
had some foresight of his destiny, which, considering his former courage and 
exploits, was admired by everybody: and it is said, that when he came from 
his house, in order to meeting Duke Valentine at Sinigaglia, he took his 
last leave very solemnly of every body. He recommended his family and 
its fortunes to the chief of his officers, and admonished his ptr Frm 
not so much to commemorate the fortune, as the magnanimity, of their 
ancestors. 

‘These three Princes being arrived in the presence of Duke Valentine, 
saluted him with great civility, and were as civilly received; and each of 
them, (as soon as they were well observed by the persons appointed to 
secure them) were singled, and disposed betwixt two of them. But the 
duke perceiving that Oliverotto was wanting, (who was left behind with his 
regiment, and had drawn it up in the market-place for the greater formality, ) 
he winked upon Don Michael (to whom the care of Oliverotto was assigned) 
that he should be sure to provide he might not escape. Upon this 
intimation, Don Michael clapped spurs to his horse, and rid before, 
and being come up to Oliverotto, he told him it was inconvenient to keep 
his men to their arms, for unless they were sent presently to their 
quarters, their lodgings would be occupied by the duke’s men; wherefore 
he persuaded him to dismiss them, and go with him to the duke. Oliverotto 
following his counsel, went along with him to the duke, who no sooner saw 
him, but he called him to him, and Oliverotto having paid his ceremony, fell 
in with the rest. 

‘ Being come into the town, and come up to the duke’s quarters, they all 
dismounted, and attended him up, where being carried by him intoa private 
chamber, they were instantly arrested and made prisoners. The duke imme- 
diately mounted, and commanded their soldiers should be all of them dis- 
armed; Oliverotto’s party being so near at hand, were plundered into 
the bargain .... 

‘The night coming on, and the tumults appeased, the duke began to 
think of his prisoners, resolved Vitellozzo and Oliveretto should die, and 
having caused them to be guarded into a convenient place, he commanded 
they should be strangled. But they said nothing at their deaths that was 
answerable to their lives; for Vitellozzo begged only that the Pope might 
be supplicated in his behalf, for a plenary indulgence. Oliverotto im- 
peached Vitellozzo, and laid all upon his back. Pagolo and the Duke de Gra- 
vina were continued alive, till the duke had information that his Holiness 
at Rome had seized upon the Cardinal Orsini, the archbishop of Florence, 
and Messer Jacopo da Santa Croce; upon which news, on the 18th of 
January, they also were both strangled in the castle of Pieve, after the same 
manner.’ 


‘ Here finishes,’ concludes the imperturbable narrator, ‘ the 
‘deseription of the manner which Duke Valentine took to 
‘ slay Vitellozzo,’ &c. 

M. Audin, without justifying this, thinks that it was the way. 
to emancipate the Popedom. 

‘ If, like this fatalist historian, we might estimate an action by its bene- 
ficial influence, we ought to express our satisfaction, without a murmur, at 
these stern blows which Cesar Borgia struck at some of the Orsini family; 
but crime, whether profitable or not to society, is ever a violation of the 
divine laws. It is certain that these vicars of the Holy See, so miserably. 
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assassinated, were an ovstacle to that unity, of which Italy stood in such 
pressing need, in order that she might drive out the stranger—that they 
contributed by their revolt against Alexander, to the conquest of the 
country—that they lent aid and protection to the French monarch—that 
shackled by them, the papacy could not fulfil its duties, either as a spiri- 
tual or as a temporal kingdom. .. . Most of their fiefs they held by the 
grace of the Sovereign of Rome, and they used his gifts to sell and betray 
him. When they pleased they could starve the Pope, the Cardinals, and the 
inhabitants of Romagna.’—Vol. i. p. 299. 


An opposite view was certainly taken at the time, by one 
who knew Cesar Borgia well, and entertained a high respect 
for his talents and strength of will. These are the reflections 
of Machiavelli on the objects and probable results of Borgia’s 
proceedings. 


‘ Pope Alexander the Sixth had a desire to make his son Duke Valentine 
great, but he saw many blocks and impediments in the way, both for the 
present and the future.’.... 


The historian enumerates these obstacles, and how they were 
partly got over, and then proceeds :— 


‘ The duke finding himself powerful enough, and secure against present 
danger, being himself as strong as he desired, and his neighbours in a man- 
ner reduced to an incapacity of hurting him, being willing to go on with his 
conquests, there remained nothing but a jealousy of France; and not 
without cause, for he knew that king had found his error at last, and would 
be sure to obstruct him. Hereupon he began to look abroad for new allies, 
and to vacillate towards France; as appeared when the French army advanced 
into the kingdom of Naples against the Spaniards, who had besieged 
Cajeta. His great design was to secure himself against the French, and 
he had doubtless done it if Alexander had lived. These were his provisions 
against the dangers that were imminent, but those that were remote 
were more doubtful and uncertain. The first thing he feared was, lest the 
next Pope should be his enemy, and reassume all that Alexander had given 
him, to prevent which he proposed four several ways. The first was by de- 
stroying the whole line of those lords whom he had dispossessed, that his 
Holiness might have no occasion to restore them; the second was to cajole 
the nobility in Rome, and draw them over to his party, that thereby he might 
put an awe and restraint upon the Pope; the third was, if possible to 
make the college his friends ; the fourth was to make himself so strong be- 
fore the death of his father, as to be able to stand upon his own legs, and 
repel the first violence that should be practised against him. Three of 
these four expedients he had tried before Alexander died, and was in a fair 
way for the fourth ; all the disseized lords which came into his clutches he 
put to death, and left few of them remaining: he had insinuated with the 
nobility of Rome, and got a great party in the college of Cardinals, and as 
to his own corroboration, he had designed to make himself master of 
Tuscany, had got possession of Perugia and Piombino already, and taken 
Pisa into his protection... .. 

‘ But his father died five years after his son had taken up arms, and left 
him nothing solid, and in certainty, but Romagna only, and the rest were 
in nubibus, infested with two formidable armies, and himself mortally sick. 
This duke was a man of that magnanimity and prudence, understood so 
well which way men were to be wheedled, or destroyed, and such were the 
foundations that he had laid tn a short time, that had he.not had those two 
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great armies upon his back, and a fierce distemper upon his body, he had over- 
come all difficulties, and brought his designs to perfection. 

‘ He told me himself, about the time that Julius II. was created, that he 
had considered well the accidents that might befal him upon the death of 
his father, and provided against them all, only he did not imagine that at 
his death he should be so near it himself. Upon serious examination, 
therefore, of the whole conduct of Duke Valentine, I see nothing to be 
reprehended ; it seems rather proper to me to propose him (as I have done) 
as an example for the imitation of all such as by the favour of fortune, or 
the supplies of other princes, have got into the saddle; for his mind being 
so large, and his intentions so high, he could not do otherwise, and nothing 
could have opposed the greatness and wisdom of his designs, but his own 
infirmity, a the death of his father.’! 


And for these times M. Audin does not condescend to the 
figure, half-admission, half-apology, which he applies, after 
Baronius, to the tenth century—that our Lord was asleep in 
the bark of Peter:—for Alexander VI. and his ‘truly royal 
‘ qualities,’* he claims an historical grandeur. 

Julius II. is certainly a relief after Alexander VI. At least 
he was a great man;—undisciplined as the wild sea, and one 
who in less evil times would have been thought a scandal to 
the smallest cure in Christendom—but if the Roman Pontiff 
was to play the king, it was as well to have one who could play 
his part with grandeur. He schemed and fought, but not for 
the sole object of setting up in the world his own base-born and 
abandoned son. He provided one nephew with a dukedom, 
and kept up his own Cardinal’s title, S. Peter ad Vincula, in his 
own family—giving it to two of his other nephews successively, 
both of them men of honourable character—and then he devoted 
himself to strengthen the dominions of the Roman See. 

M. Audin feels the effect of the change of scene. Julius is 
the ‘ Moses of Italy,’ capable of any thing—‘ he might have 
been a great general, a great artist, even a Napoleon;’ and, fol- 
lowing the hint of M. de Maistre,’ he enlarges on the ‘great. 
idea’ of the Pope—the independence of Italy. 

‘ Not one of these sovereigns, national or foreign, gives a serious thought 
to the interests of the Holy See, the integrity of Romagna, the deliverance 
of Italy, the glory of Catholicism, the preservation of arts and literature. 
Julius II. towers above all these crowned heads, as the cupola of St. 
Peter's above the spires of other churches. He has an object, a plan, an idea: 
—the emancipation of his country, which is invaded, and which he wishes 
to save. Talk not to us of his ambition: is it nut sanctified by the end he 
has before him?—we may be told that Julius loved too well the helmet 
and breast-plate; that he wielded too well the sword; that he remained 
too long on horseback ;—this is possible; this is written not only in his- 
tory, but on the marble, on the bronze, on the canvass. But let us confess, 


that the noblest work that ever monarch can attempt on behalf of a 
people—the salvation of its nationality—could not have been accomplished 


1 Machiavelli, ‘ The Prince,’ c. vii. pp. 207, 208. London, 1680. 
4 Vol. i. p. 300. 3 Du Pape, |. ii. ¢. 7. 
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by one of those cold and feeble natures, equally without defects as without 
virtues.’ —Audin, vol. i. pp. 350—352. 


We confess that this is to us rather provoking. There is 
always a satisfaction in seeing a man work his post well, what- 
ever that post is: it is pleasant to see a general command his 
army well, or a captain fight his ship well, or a jockey ride his 
horse well. And as an Italian prince, we have always felt much 
admiration for the spirit, and indomitable courage, and magni- 
ficent designs of Julius. During his long life, thirty-two years 
of which he had been Cardinal, he had seen the Papacy go on as 
a temporal power: he had himself commanded armies, defended 
garrisons, formed and broken alliances, in the Pope’s name 
and hisown. He had seen Rome governed by a weak hand and 
a strong—interposing, with success and without success, in the 
broils and fights of the Italian and foreign powers. When he 
became Pope he resolved to make the throne, and the state 
which he had gained, as great as he could: and under him 
the political power of the Roman State was felt with a new and 
unusual force. *£ Vol esser il dominus et maistro del jocho del 
mundo, wrote the Venetian envoy in his strange idiom. The 
French at Milan—the Baglioni and Bentivogli at Perugia and 
Bologna,—were considerable impediments to this—the Frerich 
besides were ‘ Barbari,’ he hated them with a good Italian 
hatred, and Pope Julius was even more than an ordinary Italian 
hater. And so he did his best to put down ‘the tyrants,’ and 
to drive the barbarians out of Italy. But when M. Audin talks 
about ‘ his patriotism taking its source in religion,’-—about his 
‘making himself a soldier only that he might the better adorn 
‘ his spouse, the Church, with gold and diamonds’'—and would 
persuade us that if his pontificate had not been so turbulent, he 
* would have set about the reform of the clergy,’? we are reminded 
that he was able to be a great man, just because, as spiritual 
Head of Christendom, he left his first duties utterly neglected. 

Even his political greatness has many blots. M. Audin is for 
ever ringing the changes on the ‘independence of Italy;’ even 
Alexander VI. deserves credit for having aimed at the indepen- 
dence of Italy—and still greater glory is due to Julius. But 
before he made so much of Julius’s struggle with the intruding 
strangers, he should have remembered that, as he has told us 
himself,’ it was Cardinal Julian, who, when the Holy See 
was in the hands of a personal enemy, fled to the court of 
France, and there was the first to tempt and allure the Bar- 
barians into Italy, and to persuade them to attack the Pope 





1 Vol. i. pp. 364, 365. ? Vol. ii. pp. 10, 11.. 
* Audin, vol. i. pp. 162, 163; also Roscoe, Leo X. vol. i. note 88. (Bohn’s edit.) 
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—— that it was Pope Julius, too, who leagued with the German, the 
French, and the Spaniard at Cambray, ¢o partition Italy with 
them, as the price of the destruction of Venice. In those days 
unfaithfulness to promises and treaties was not much thought of; 
but Julius was preeminently unscrupulous. The man who 
could take in Cesar Borgia,’ and cow him by superior wiliness 
and audacity, could be no bad proficient in dissimulation. 
He forms the league of Cambray with France against Venice, 
and excommunicates the Republic; when he has secured Romagna 
he deserts his ally, and forms the Holy League with Venice against 
France.’ After the defeat of Ravenna he is ready to make peace 
with Louis; but, while the treaty is waiting his own signature, 
he tells the ambassadors of Spain and Venice that he only meant 
‘to gain time and impose upon the king ;’ * and so the event proved. 
This would be sharp practice in a Bentivoglio or a Sforza, or 
any of the other crafty princes of Italy; but it is a very serious 
charge against the spiritual guide of Christendom, even if he be 
a professedly warrior Pope. 

Julius II. was, no doubt, a great man; but instead of being a 
great Pope, it is far more likely that his pontificate did more 
even than the personal wickedness of Alexander VI. to injure the 
Roman See. He plunged it, without remorse, into the very thick 
of the political game. Even those days were startled at his unre- 
strained secularity. He left nothing undone to make the Church 
appear as a mere power of the world. Wielding St. Peter’s keys. 
he forgot to use them against the abandoned men—nobles and 
churchmen—who haunted the Roman court; he only thought 
of excommunication as a cheap and ready weapon against a 
doomed state or a restive ally. It is no wonder that his 
antagonists thought of a Council asa political instrument against 
him. A schism was not at that time so strange and dreaded a 
thing in the churches of the Roman obedience as it has become 
since the Reformation alarmed them: and abler men might have 
given Julius trouble. He was unecclesiastical, even in his magni- 
ficent use of art at Rome. The regal mausoleum, the gigantic 
Basilica, and the proud and simple inscription on its foundation 
stone,‘ speak of the severe and imperial mind of their projector ; 
but speak also of the lofty grandeur of the prince far more than of 





1 Roscoe, Leo X.¢. vii. Sismondi, Rep. Ital. xii. 260. 
? Roscoe, Leo X. c. viii. 3 Roscoe, Leo X. i. 269. From Bembo. Ist. Venet, 
4 DEM PRINCIPIS APOSTOLORUM 
IN VATICANO 
VETUSTATE ET SITU 
SQUALENTEM 
A FUNDAMENTIS 
RESTITUIT JULIUS LIGUR. 
PONT. MAX. AN. MDVI. 
Audin, voli. p. 385. 
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the religion of the churchman. When the Cardinals lamented 
the destruction of the old Basilica—the venerated building of 
Constantine, hallowed by so many sacred sepulchres, and the 
scenes of such great events—the Pope ordered its demolition 
without emotion.’ He had no sighs or thoughts for the past. 
‘ Julius the Ligurian’ was the man of the present—of his own 
time; it was at once the cause of his faults and of his greatness, 
that he so thoroughly represented its spirit. There was no veil, no 
pretence, about his character; he never condescended to disguise 
his objects ; but his very frankness and bold openness show how 
little it cost a Pope then to be unreservedly secular. 

M. Audin’s parting reflections read like bitter sarcasm. 
Speaking of Francis the First’s saying, ‘ that Julius would have 
been a better General than Pope,’ he says— 

‘It is a judgment that we do not accept. Julius II. was a still greater 
Pope than he was warrior. If to know how to protect the rights of 
authority menaced by some schismatical cardinals—to defend in a council 
the teaching of the apostles—if to call none but men of science and piety 
to his councils—to give to the world an example of irreproachable chastity 
of life—if to watch without ceasing over the administration of justice—to 
keep his plighted faith—to pardon his enemies—to trust in God in adversity 
—to give alms—to love the poor—to be careful of the public treasure, and 
never to divert a farthing of it to the benefit of his own friends—and at last, 
to die as a Christian ought—if all this is to be a good Pope, Julius II. was 
worthy of the tiara.’-— Audin, i. 425, 426. 

The great and proud old Italian deserves something better 
than this formal and untrue eulogy of a sentimental Frenchman. 

It was the glory of Italy and the vision of a great kingdom 
which haunted him to the last. ‘My dear brother,’ he wrote 
to his nephew, ‘you do not understand why I weary myself 
‘so when my life is spent. I do it to reunite owr common 
‘country under a single master, and he ought to be perpetually 
‘the Roman Pontiff. That which harasses me (cio che mi 
‘ strazia), is the thought of not being able to compass so much 
‘for the glory of Italy as my heart conceives of. Oh, se avessi 
‘venti anni di meno! But I fear that my pains and toils 
‘have been thrown away.” He died with dignity among his 
Cardinals, almost in public. His words were calm, and his 
directions precise. Because, he said, he had been a great sinner, 
and had not governed the Churches as he ought, he wished less 
expense to be used at his funeral; but there was no weakness 
or quailing about the old man—all was spoken with majesty— 
‘ Latino sermone, graviter et pontificaliter,in plurali loquendo.’* 

‘ Vivant vigeantque juniores, cried Cardinal Alfonzo Petrucci,' 

1 Audin, vol i. p. 384. 

? Letter in a MS. journal of Paris de Grassis. Audin, vol. i. p. 426. 
5 Paris de Grassis, in Raynald. a. 1513. No, viii. 

-* Raynald, vol. xii. ann. 1513. No.15.  ~ 
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to the Roman people, when he announced to them the election 
of Leo X. Three years afterwards, Cardinal Petrucci found 
that even under Leo, the juniores could not have all they wished 
—money did not flow in fast enough, his retinue was not suffi- 
ciently great—and he joined with the oldest of the Cardinals, 
Riario, the former accomplice of the Pazzi, and three others of 
the college, in a plot to destroy the Pope by one of the most 
hideous , a that ever man thought of;—for which he was 
strangled in St. Angelo. But his hearty viva now, expressed 
without doubt the feeling at Rome. The old age of roughness 
and war was gone with old Pope Julius, and a new one was 
to begin under the affable and accomplished young noble- 
man of Florence—a brilliant age of refinement, of easy and 
splendid enjoyment, of peace and indulgent mildness. Unspeak- 
able were the triumphs and rejoicings with which the new 
Pontificate was inaugurated. The Reverend Father, Paris de 
Grassis, master of the ceremonies, the usual reciter of such events, 
was too fully occupied to be able to record much; but his place 
was supplied by a certain Florentine Doctor Giovan Giacomo 
Penni, a ragged but humorous man,' who surveyed the splendid 
show on foot, and has left us a full description. It is in Mr. 
Roscoe, and still more fully in M. Audin:—there were crowds 
of Italian princes on palfreys, and ecclesiastics on mules shod 
with gold, and still greater crowds of their major-duomos and 
footmen,—velvet and plumes, jewels and brocade, streamers and 
banners and white wands, triumphal arches, allegories and 
statues, heathen and Christian,—the Pope under a silk canopy, 
riding the white charger he had mounted on the disastrous day 
of Ravenna,’—and last of all, the ragged doctor, and the ragged 
populace in swarms innumerable, shouting, ‘ Palle, Palle.”* No 
doubt a glorious and dazzling spectacle, though a warm one, 
on an August day in Rome. ‘ Mars fuit; est Pallas; Cypria 
semper ero, said one of the inscriptions; and when the hasty 
effusions of the people were over, the poets poured forth their 
more elaborate and prolonged compliments, and sung the re- 
turning age of Astraa:— 


‘ Now comes the happier age, so long foretold, 
When the true pastor guards his favoured fold; 
Soon shall the streams with honied sweetness flow, 
And truth and justice fix their seats below: 
Retiring Mars his dreadful anger cease, 

And all the world be hushed in lasting peace.’ 





1 € At the end,’ he writes, ‘came my Magnificence. I alone cut a sorry figure, 
in the midst of all these notabilities: I resembled the mule of Zachariah. I had 
hose on, one of them with holes in it, and the other torn: I was alone, without 
lacqueys, without blazonries, and on foot.’—Qu. by Audin, i. 444. 

2 And on which he is painted in the ‘ Expulsion of Attila.’ 

* The arms and cry of the Medici. 

* L. Parmenius Genesius.- Transl. by Roscoe, Leo X. i. 337. 
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M. Audin has a singular propensity, while he shows a very 
proper distrust of Italian epigrams, to believe in Italian con- 
gratulatory inscriptions. The key to his view of Leo X. is in 
fact one of these felicitations. A merchant of Florence had 
written up on a triumphal arch, 

‘Leoni X. Restitutori Religionis, Pacis, et Artium. 

On this the author observes with some grandeur:— 

‘ The merchant had understood and divined Leo X. It was 
* exactly to these three great works that he was intending to 
* devote himself, when he mounted the throne. Protestantism 
‘has misunderstood this Pontiff: it makes him only a man 
‘ of art, to whom it condescends to grant some praise. But it 
‘is in this triple life of Pope, of Sovereign, and of lover of 
‘ Art, that we mean to study him. . . . Of the Catholic reader, 

blinded, perhaps, by fatal prejudices, drawn from the writings 
‘ of separatists, we ask but one thing—to yield their belief to 
‘nothing but facts: facts are the poetry of the historian.’ 
Audin, i. 461, 462. 

The scene had certainly changed. Leo had none of the old 
Pope’s fierce temper and love of fighting; he was not a man 
to hang up votive cannon-balls in gratitude for his escape in 
the batteries, or to ride into a captured town, sword in hand, 
through the breach: he was like his wise father, a man of peace. 
The contrast was great between the two Popes :—between the 
old hard-featured, white-bearded veteran, who had been tossed 
about the world for the greatest part of a century, since as a boy 
he pulled his boat between Arbizuola and Genoa'—with his burn- 
ing ambition, and rude, stammering, hesitating tongue—imperi- 
ous, inflexible, and like a volcano in his rage :—and on the other 
hand, the sleek, smooth-faced nobleman of thirty-seven, with 
his double chin, and fair white hand, and somewhat portly per- 
son,’ mirthful and courtly, with his musical voice, and Florentine 
elegance of address—nursed from his childhood in wealth and 
ease; whose only exile had been a pleasant ‘literary tour’ through 
Europe, and only hardship, to be for a short time an honoured 
prisoner of war—so varied and easy, and witty in conversation; 
so indulgent and condescending, so open-handed, so conciliating, 
so frank and affable, so gentle in temper. ‘ Pour le Pape,’ says 
his admiring biographer, who now feels himself beyond the 

1 Audin, i. 362. 

? M. Audin thus describes Raphael’s famous picture—‘ C'est bien 1A, cette figure 
‘de Medicis, au coloris tout Vénitien; ces chairs blanches et mates de tous les 
‘hommes de sa race : cet ceil myope, qui semble échapper de son orbite: ce front 
‘ d'une pureté limpide: cette large téte, reposant sur deux épaules évasées : ces maine. 
‘un peu trop féminines, aux doigtes ornés de camées antiques; et dans tous les 
‘traits cet air dangélique bonté, qui charmait tous qui avaient le bonheur de 


‘l'approcher, avant méme qu'il efit pu les séduire par le doux son de voix que Ics 
* poétes del époque comparaient 4 de Ja musique.’— Vol. ii. p. 551. 
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region of apology, and can expatiate in unqualified panegyric— 
* pour le Pape, aimer est wn besoin; il dit a tout le monde, je vous 
aime." All is kindness and reconciliation. Machiavelli is let 
out from prison, and is soon to be consulted about giving a con- 
stitution to Florence; the exiled rival of the Medici, Pier 
Soderini, is benignantly invited to Rome ; the kings of Europe, 
especially the young and clever King of England,’ are compli- 
mented with blended tenderness, dignity, and address: even to 
the hostile King of France, stubborn and insensible as he is, he 
sends messages of the most winning persuasion, and moving 
affection,*—the Pope’s letters, to whomsoever he writes, breathe 
‘in every line a fresh perfume of charity.‘ Even the schis- 
matical Cardinals of the Council of Pisa, whom Julius, in his 
wrath, would have crushed to the earth, are received with 
a kindness and a lenity, which surprises themselves, and shocks 
old men like the Cardinal of Sion, Matthew Schinner, tough, 
stern men of war, like their late master. The offenders have to 
make an apology, which is lightened by the ‘ benignant looks,’ 
and ‘gentle raillery,’ and ‘tender embrace’ of the Pope,’ and 
then receive back their full honours, with only the light 
penance of a monthly fast: their secretary also, who was a 
poet, and had lampooned Pope Julius, ‘ wept his fault, and be- 
sought forgiveness, in prose and verse; and received from 
Julius’ placable and literary successor at once his pardon and 
his forfeited Doctorship.’ If Julius’ mission had been one of 
vengeance, Leo’s was to restore and heal. 

Such was undoubtedly the course which Leo had traced out 
for himself, and which gives occasion to such an exuberant flow 
of eulogy to his biographer. The restless and fiery craving for 
Italian supremacy had gone out in Rome. But il Leo was a 
« Medici in his love of peace, he was a Medici also in his love of 
family. This feeling, which actuated him so strongly both as 
Cardinal and as Pope, is put by M. Audin with some naiceté, 
and in rather a touching light. Speaking of his life at Rome, 
when a Cardinal, he says :— 

‘ He did not, however, lose sight of the interests of his family. He had 


but one thought—the re-establishment of the Medici. Lucretia, his sister, 
laboured with success at Florence at this entirely filial work. She was a 





1 Vol. i. 467. 2 Audin, i. 465. 
: Cf. Audin, i. 467, 468, with Roscoe, Leo X. i. 307. (Bohn’s ed.) 
Vol. i. 467. 

5 Vide Audin, ii. 6.—The sentiment of the scene is entirely due to M. Andin. 
‘His doux regards, and ‘ paroles de douceur, &e. are not found in Paris de 
Grassis, who gives a very business-like turn to the matter, and tells us of the 
various shifts of the offenders, to preserve their dignity during their humiliation, 
which the vigilant master of the ceremonies had some difficulty in disconcerting ; 
‘ que cum postea intellexisset Papa, risit mirabiliter cum Cardinalibus.’ 

® Audin, ii. 9. 
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woman of exemplary character, of a noble courage, whose words were as 
admirable as her conduct. More than one conversion was owing to her. 
Pgh It rested with the Cardinal to choose the moment to over- 
throw the Gonfalonier Soderini. Meanwhile his conduct was skilful: no 
one could dream that he took any interest in the affairs of Florence. His 
friends were almost all painters, sculptors, musicians, artists,—people who 
do not usually excite suspicion. Politics were banished from his saloons : 
and they discussed only, as at the Court of Urbino, the pre-eminence of 
painting or sculpture, the nature of the beautiful, the rules of colouring 
and design. . . . . If he received his partisans with warmth, he 
had no bitter word even for his avowed adversaries: at the farthest, he only 
allowed himself in some of those pleasantries in which he was so accom- 
plished a master,—keen as a needle, but which grazed without tearing. 
When he came to speak of Lorenzo, he was eloquent with all ason’s enthu- 
siasm. Then he called up, as ina magnificent picture, all those noble antique 
minds which his father had introduced to the Italian world, that “ pack 
of manuscript-hunters,” whom he maintained at great expense in the East: 
the little honey-suckle bower, beneath which Politian wrote his Sylva, &c. 
&c. When by chance the conversation turned on his brother Piero, the 
unhappy exile, tears started in the Cardinal’s eyes, and, in a voice broken 
by sobs, he described the bitterness which the land of banishment has for the 
patriot soul: then he recited some lines of Dante, while his hearers pressed 
in emotion around him, and showed by silent signs how they sympathised 
with his fraternal grief.’—Audin, vol. 1. 316—320. 


This is very amiable, and not at all unnatural in a nobleman, 
Nor, as things were then, was it at all unnatural that as Pope, 
and with increased power, he should pursue the same object. 
It was not unnatural that he should act on his wise father’s 
maxims, which we have quoted above, and remember, as his 
family enemy Sixtus, and his own patron, Innocent, had done, 
that a Pope’s dignity and power is but a life interest, and that 
the patronage which it confers is all that he can secure for him- 
self. It was not unnatural, therefore, that his four first car- 
dinals should be his own relations or adherents ;’ it was not 
unnatural, that after the precedent of Alexander VI. he should 
have his uncle’s natural son declared legitimate, in order to 
promote him to the purple ;’ it was not unnatural that he should 
establish one of his nephews in a Roman principality, by ex- 
_* once by excommunication and cannon—the late 
Pope’s nephew," its previous occupant, who had extended his 
dominions in much the same way ; it was not unnatural that he 
should ally himself with great houses, and seek among the 
princesses and dukedoms of France for wives and titles for his 





1 Roscoe, Leo X. i. 325. 

2 Tb. p. 326, and note 229. On evidence, attesting a promise of marriage, ‘ Leo 
* declared Giulio de Medici “legitimum, et ex legitimo matrimonio inter Julianum 
* Medic. et Florettam Antonii natum fuisse et esse: eumque pro legitimo et ex 
‘legitimo matrimonio procreatum, in omnibus, et per omnia, pleno jure, vere et 
‘ non ficte, haberi et reputari,” &c.’ 

* Francesco-Maria della Rovere, Duke of Urbino. Roscoe, ii. 55, sq. 
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brother and nephew ;' it was not unnatural that he should use his 
opportunity to rivet fast the power of his family in Florence, and 
to found in his father’s city a great and permanent dynasty. 
Tn all this there was no innovation; if it was in the blood of a 
Medici to do it, the fashion had gone on for many years before 
him. But it scarcely falls in with the middle-age notions of a 
great Pope. And certainly these transactions do not appear in 
such prominence in M. Audin’s narrative; they come in only 
so far as they display Leo’s warmth of heart. 

But though Leo had given up the grand and systematic 
designs of Julius, to avoid war, in the then state of Italy, was 
not easy. Julius had boldly met and faced it: Leo’s expedient 
for staving it off was certainly more ecclesiastical and more 
useful to Christendom. For many a long year the popes had 
been preaching to the kings, to give up their wars and unite 
against the Turks. It was a wise and a Christian part. The 
idea and object of the crusade had indeed changed ; it was now 
a defensive war, to repel invasion, and the object was not the 
sepulchre of our Lord, but the capital of the Turks in Europe. 
It was suggested rather by fear than by religion. Still, it was 
for the good and for the union of Christendom. Leo took up the 
crusade with zeal; and the perseverance and ardour with which 
he strove to the last to unite the princes of Europe against the 
Turks, form one of the most prominent and the most credi- 
ditable features in his policy. A%gidius of Viterbo preached the 
Holy War at the opening of the Council of Lateran, begun 
under Julius II., and continued under Leo. 

‘ Egidius,’ says M. Audin, ‘ weeps, prays, implores the compassion of 
Christendom, and, like those who have gone before him, prophesies the ruin 
of man and of humanity, if his voice be not heard. Julius II., as Nicholas 
V., Callixtus III., Pius II., Sixtus 1V., Innocent VIII., Alexander VI., 


promises indulgences—for he has no other treasures to give—to him who 
will take the Cross against the Turk.’—Audin, vol. ii. 430. 


M. Audin, as his way is frequently, contrives to make his 
a read like very ill-natured irony; but this by the way. 

ith Leo, the Turkish war was undoubtedly a serious object ; 
and we have no reason for doubting that it was so, for its own 
sake, and for the behoof of the Church; but it was also his 
favourite expedient, though not a successful one, for keeping the 
French and Germans out of Italy ; and he combined with this, 
when he found it likely to fail, the less paternal device of setting 
them on one against another, and joining each successively, as he 
found the balance required it. 





1 Giuliano, his brother, married the aunt of Francis I., and was called Duke of 
Nemours; his nephew, Lorenzo, married another relative of the French royal 
family, Madeleine de la Tour. 
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The effect is perfectly astounding, when the reader comes fresh 
from M. Audin’s pictures of Leo’s ‘ angelic sweetness’ and eccle- 
siastical majesty, to the spectacle exhibited in the matter-of-fact 
pages of Roscoe, or even Raynaldus, of keen intrigue, of imper- 
turbable falsehood, and, when necessary, of smiling and finished 
craft, modelled with the most fearful accuracy on that of Cesar 
Borgia. Julius, in the prosecution of his impossible, though bril- 
liant dream, the independence of Italy, broke treaties with 
the most consummate indifference: but treachery was not his 
natural weapon. In the game of profligate selfishness and dis- 
simulation, then played so hotly and deep among the potentates 
of Europe, Leo’s diplomacy was pre-eminent for its daring 
deceitfulness, and with Leo the ‘independence of Italy’—the 
expulsion of the French from Milan—was but another name for 
pensions, and principalities, and dukedoms for the branches, 
legitimate or illegitimate, of the house of the Medici.’ Let any 
one turn only to Roscoe’s account of the intrigues which were 
going on just before Leo’s death; and if he wishes to see them 
in more shameful detail, he may find them in Raynaldus.’ 
Through his smooth-tongued, agreeable, elegant envoys in 
France, the Pope makes a treaty with France, to seize and 
partition Naples; at the same moment, he is concluding a treaty 
with Charles V. to drive the French out of Milan. The follow- 
ing narrative from Roscoe, Leo’s admirer and very lenient 
judge, recalls the tragedy of Sinigaglia:— 

‘The city of Perugia was governed by Gian-Paolo Baglioni, who, if we 
may believe contemporary historians, was a monster of iniquity and im- 
piety; but the cruelty with which he exercised his usurped authority, ren- 
dered him no less an object of dread, than his other crimes did of horror. 
Acting on those maxims which he appears to have adopted on other occa- 
sions, and which, however fallacious, have found apologists in subsequent 
times, Leo conceived that against such an offender, every species of treachery 
was justifiable. Pretending, therefore, that he wished to consult with 
Baglioni on affairs of importance, he invited him to Rome; but Baglioni, 
affecting to be indisposed, sent in his stead his son, Gian-Paolo, for the 
purpose of discovering the intentions of the Pope. Leo received the youth 
with the greatest kindness, and after detaining him some time, sent him back 
to his father, whom he again requested to take a journey to Rome, and at the 
same time transmitted to him a safe-conduct. ‘The violation of such an 
assurance was a crime, which even the guilty mind of Baglioni could not 
conceive, and he accordingly hastened to Rome, where he was admitted to 
the presence of the pontiff, and to the honour of kissing his feet. On the 
following day, however, he was taken into custody by Annibale Rangone, 
captain of the pontifical guard, and subjected to the torture, where he is 
said to have disclosed enormities, the perpetration of which could not have 
been expiated by a thousand deaths. This treacherous and tyrannical act 
was closed by the decapitation of Baglioni, in the castle of S. Angelo, and 
by the Pope possessing himself of the states of Perugia.’* 





1 Vide Roscoe, no unfavourable judge, ii, 359, 380, and passim, 
? Raynald. Ann, 1521. No. 77, sg. 3 Roscoe, vol. ii. 355, 356. 
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~ On this whole side of Leo's character, M. Audin maintains a 
deep silence. Those last three years of his life, so crowded with 
thickening and complicated intrigues, M. Audin passes over in 
a chapter entitled ‘ Mort de Léon X.,’ most of which is taken 
up with the ceremonial of the emperor’s coronation, or reflections 
on the benefit to the world of the ‘sword of Pope Julius,’ or 
episodes about Matthew Schinner, and ‘ Don Inigo’ Loyola at 
the siege of Pampeluna. In this reserve he has at least shown 
himself an artist, and judges rightly of discordant effects: these 
‘facts’ of political history have little ‘poetry’ in them, and do 
not suit that reverend and guileless character in which Leo X. 
appears in his pages ;—like a ‘ pius /Auneas,’ or a French 7élé 
mague,—in all the amiability of insipid blamelessness. 

His great object is, as he says, to show the religious side' of 
Leo's character ; and he appeals with great triumph to the acts 
of the Council of Lateran to show how Leo anticipated and 
remedied beforehand the complaints of the Reformers. ‘ There 
‘it is,’ he says, ‘ that Leo shows himself in all his Christian 
‘ grandeur—at the Lateran, when he listens to the groans of 
* Catholic hearts, and, under his inspiration, the Couneil pro- 
‘ mulgates those rules of wisdom, which have not yet received 
‘ their full appreciation. .. . We will analyze its acts, and then 
‘let us hear whether Leo was wanting to his apostolical mission. 
‘Open the books of those who have written the life of this 
‘ Pope: they pass with their eyes shut before these truly evan- 
‘ gelical labours.’? And we have three chapters, headed the 
Lateran Council, but devoted not so much to the analysis of its 
acts, as to very digressive reflections and anecdotes about Italian 
society at the time. 

The Council of Lateran—whether under the ‘ supreme inspi- 
ration’ of the Pope, or of others—passed many excellent and 
necessary regulations. It is a proof, if any were wanted, that 
there was a strict party in the Church, whose opinion in a reli- 
gious assembly must be respected. The ‘ Reformatio a capite ad 
pedes’ had been a demand made even at the scandalous election 
of Innocent VIII.: it was made again now, and the Pope, in 
the words of the minute Paris de Grassis, ‘ subridens dizit, se’ 
celle aliquantulum cogitare.* But less could not be done, in 
order to keep up, as was politically necessary, the character of 
the Council, than to notice and condemn flagrant scandals. And 
when this was done, and the rival conciliabulum of Pisa humbled, 
the Pope, in spite of the wish of the majority,‘ dismissed the 
Council, and took matters into his own hands. And how were 





' Vol. i. Pref p. xviii. 2 Vol. i. p. xvi. 
* In Raynald. Ann. 1513, No. 57. * Raynald. Ann. 1513. No. 16. 
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the regulations of the Council enforced? The Pope, according 
to M. Audin, had been very ‘ exigeant’ towards the Cardinals— 
very precise and peremptory, in banishing from their tables and 
houses all luxury and display, in abridging pluralities, and en- 
forcing the performance of duties. Was any Cardinal less 
wealthy or less profuse for the re-enactment of these unheeded 
Church laws? Nor can it be said, that the Pope could not 
enforce what he wished: he could excommunicate the Duke of 
Urbino for keeping a city; he could threaten to excommunicate 
the bookseller who should pirate Ariosto’s works; could he not 
excommunicate a scandalous or disobedient Cardinal ? 

Raynaldi’s opinion of the benefits of the Council of Lateran is, 
we think, worth more than M. Audin’s :—‘ The attendance of so 
‘ small a number of Bishops,’ he says, ‘ out of allthe great kingdoms 
‘ which then were obedient to the Roman Church, and in spite 
‘ of the repeated summons of the Apostolical See, is a proof of 
‘ the laxity of those times, in which many Bishops, casting aside 
* the care of their Churches, plunged into frivolous engagements, 
‘ensnared by the love of the world. And so it was that the 
‘ ungodly rage of even one false monk was too much for them 
‘to master. The decrees of this Council were finally, in great 
* measure, without their desired result.’’ 

And yet never was Pope more jealous of his prerogatives 
than Leo at this time, when the Roman See appeared, not as 
the representative and leader of the Church against the world, 
but as an Italian principality, pushing for power. But the 
manner in which he maintained this is characteristic. For 
the acknowledgment of his authority in form, he was quite 
willing to sell all that in former times Popes had fought 
for. Kings might do what they pleased with the Church, so 
that they did it as his delegates. All our readers must know 
of the fierce quarrel in the middle ages between Church and 
State concerning the appointment to ecclesiastical offices : it had 
not yet ceased. In France, under the Pragmatic Sanction, founded 
on the canons of the Council of Basle, the form prevailed of 
election by Chapters, subject to the king’s recommendation and 
approval. The Popes had for a long time protested and acted 
against this system, which ignored their authority, and which, 
as they alleged, produced a very scandalous Clergy. The 
arrangement of this dispute was one of the first achievements of 
Leo; and M. Audin considers it ‘a work of wisdom on which 





1 «Tam paucos numero | pom ex tot amplissimis regnis, que tunc Rom. 


‘ Ecclesize parebant, toties ad concilium apostolico imperio vocatos venisse, indicat 
‘eorum temporum socordiam, quibus plures Episcopi, abject& Ecclesiarum curi, 
‘ terrenarumque rerum amore irretiti, inanibus curis se implicabant : quamobrem 
‘nec unius Pseudomonachi impios furores coercuerunt. Hujus concilii decreta 
‘ optato fructu magni ex parte demum caruerunt.’—Raynald. ad An. 1617, No.1. 
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the Papacy has good right to pride itself.’ But the days of 
contest for an ecclesiastical principle were gone by. The Pope 
could fight only for cities and provinces; in spiritual claims 
he displayed his wisdom by bargaining and compromise. The 
victory of Marignan was followed by the most courteous inter- 
change of compliments between Francis I. and Leo, which 
M. Audin details with much satisfaction. The French King 
was full of devotion for the Holy See. ‘Nor was this mere 
‘ show,’ M. Audin assures us; ‘for Francis loved, as much as 
‘he admired, the character of Leo’—and Leo, on his part, was 
not wanting in one of those exquisite letters, which his biogra- 
pher extols so much :— 


‘ The Pope thought proper to thank Francis I. for these expressions of 
devotion to the Holy See, in a letter, in which he brings out, with infinite 
felicity of language, those fine qualities which Heaven had bestowed on the 
young prince. Call it address if you will, but it is address with which one 
cannot find fault. If he alludes indirectly to the victory of Marignan, it is 
to ascribe the glory of it to God, and to conjure him to use his triumph for 
the welfare of Christendom. ‘The letter finishes with most cordial wishes— 
“ Adieu! aimez-nous.” Long had it been since the Kings of France had been 
accustomed to a language so full of affection: Francis I. was quite the man to 
appreciate it.'—Audin, ii. 144, 145, 


Francis proposed to treat in person; Leo ‘consented with 
‘joy ; for Rome had been demanding for more than a century 
‘ the abrogation of that Pragmatic Sanction, which surrendered 
‘the election of Bishops to capricious and fatal influences.’— 
‘ Leo, in his work of reformation, could not leave in force a 
‘form of election which left the sanctuary a prey to such gross 
‘ disorders.” 


The two potentates met at Bologna. That most fidgetty and 
important of men, the master of the ceremonies, who under dif- 
ferent names attends the reigns of all the Popes of this period,— 
ever minute and vigilant,—has accurately recorded the pomp 
and courtesy of the occasion. Paris de Grassis— ‘ une belle dime,’ 
says M. Audin, ‘ who did not, like malignant Burchard, listen 
behind screens,’? is more than usually diffuse in his account of 
what passed; of the triumphal procession at Florence, and the 
difficult question of etiquette which arose; how the Pope’s 
umbrella was left behind at Rome, and how the Pope solved the 
difficulty ; how the city magistrates would not yield precedence 
to the Cardinals, and how he, Paris, paid them off, by ‘ap- 
‘ pointing that the Cardinals should not look up as they passed 





1 Vol. ii. pp. 145, 146. 

2 Though on one occasion he informs us how he peeped through a key-hole, to 
see what the Pope and the Cardinals were doing.—A wdin, ii. 205. 
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‘ the magistrates’ balcony ;' and how in his thoughtfulness, he 
had ordered that no guns should be fired during the procession, 
‘on account of our horses, and the multitude of timid mules:’? 
how he and King Francis, whom he was introducing, were 
wedged in the dense crowd which filled the Pope’s reception- 
chamber; and how at last, ‘ Rex et ego ascendimus ad osculum 
pacis ;’ with what care and felicity he marshalled the ceremony, 
and what trouble and alarm he was in, lest the Pope should 
forget himself, and take off his cap in the King’s presence, as 
Alexander VI. did in the presence of Charles VIIL.:—a mistake, 
which Paris whispered to the Pope to guard against; ‘and 
‘the Pope,’ he adds, ‘observed the caution faithfully, at least 
in my presence.’ —A wdin, ii. 158. 


With two such men as Leo and Francis, there could be 
nothing jarring or disagreeable; Leo was full of grace and 
benignity; Francis profuse in his homage and devotion. 
M. Audin can for once give full scope at once to his national and 
to his religious feelings. 


‘The Chancellor’s harangue is a manifesto in honour of the Holy See, 
whose claims the orator sets forth to the love, not less than to the gratitude, 
of the kingdom of France. It is at the same time a profession of faith on 
the part of the most Christian king in the authority of the Head of the 
Church. It is noble to hear the conqueror of Marignan exclaim, by means 
of his accredited spokesman, “ Most Holy Father,—the army of the most 
Christian king is yours—dispose of it at your pleasure—the forces of 
France are yours—her standards are yours—Leo, behold before you your 
obedient son—tuus e religione, tuus jure, tuus more majorum, tuus consuetudine, 
tuus fide, tuus voluntate.” French words can but feebly give the force of the 
Latin phrase. ‘“ This devoted child,” he adds, “is ready to defend on all 
occasions your sacred rights, by his word or by his sword.” “Z’ombre de 
Jules II,” (continues M. Audin,) “qui sans doute assistait a cette entrevue, dut 
tressaillir de joie.” '—Audin, ii. 156, 157. 


And Leo, on his side, was not behind in this rivalry of 
amenity and compliment. He granted Francis various spiritual 
and temporal favours,—the nomination to some, and the 
suppression of other bishoprics,—the recall of ecclesiastical 
censures on the French bishops, and a tithe to be levied on the 
Church property in France,’ distributed rich jewels to the King, 
and to the ‘beautiful and accomplished’ ladies of the Court,‘— 





'* Ego, subridens vanitatem hujusmodi, jussi ut remanerent in Palatio suo’ — 
then seeing that they did not rise up when the Cardinals went by their gallery, 
‘ statui quod nullus Cardinalis transiens elevaret oculos ad palcum, sive taxillum 
‘illud, ne contingeret eos videri, aut audire; et sic Vewillifer et Priores reman- 
‘ serunt in sua vanitate.’—Roscoe, vol. ii. App. 11. 

?-* In nocte bombardis sine fine crepitantibus, quia ego in die sic ordinavi propter 
‘ equos nostros, et multitudinem mularum timidarum, ne propter silicias stratas in 
‘ viis aliqui caderent.’—Jb, 

3 Audin, ii. 168. 4 Roscoe, ii. 39. 
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and both parties broke up from the conference with expressions 
of the warmest esteem. 

ry i est . . 

The results of the negotiations, concerning the Pragmatic 
Sanction, are thus stated by Roscoe :— 

‘In agitating this important question, the object of Francis was not only 
to obtain a formal concession of the jurisdiction exercised by the monarchs 
of France in the ecclesiastical affairs of the kingdom, but to transfer to the 
crown some of those privileges which had been claimed and exercised by 
the French clergy, and to vest in the king a right to those presentations to 
ecclesiastical benefices which had heretofore been claimed by the Roman 
see. On the other hand, Leo was not less desirous to accomplish an object 
which had frustrated the efforts of his predecessors, and to abolish a code 
of laws which had been so long regarded as the opprobrium of the Church ; 
and although the pretensions of the king went beyond the claims of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, yet, as the destruction of that system would overturn 
the independence of the French clergy, and as the rights of the sovereign 
were to be exercised under the express sanction of the holy see, and not in 
direct opposition to its authority, as had theretofore heen done, the pontiff 
willingly listened to the representations made to him by the king on this 
head, and the discussion was soon terminated to their mutual satisfaction. 
It was in consequence agreed that the Pragmatic Sanction should be abo- 
lished in express terms, both by the pope and the king, but that its chief 
provisions and immunities should be revived and extended by a contempo- 
rary act, which should invest the king with greater power in the ecclesi- 
astical concerns of the kingdom, than he had before enjoyed. Hence arose 
the celebrated Concordat, by which the nomination to all ecclesiastical 
benefices within the French dominions was expressly granted to the king, 
with a reservation of the annates to the Roman see; besides which, the 
right of deciding all controversies respecting the affairs of the Church, 
excepting in some particular instances, was conceded to the judicature of 
the sovereign without appeal.’ ! 

There may have been necessity in this; or Francis I. was 
perhaps a safe person to trust with the appointment of Bishops ; 
but was there any great difference, in point of dignity, or in 

, ‘ =} . 
substantial results, between Leo surrendering to Francis, and 
Cranmer surrendering to Henry, what used to be called the 
liberties of the Church ? 

In all that concerns the real interests of the Church, Leo’s 
pontificate, as far as it depended on himself, was the complete 
reign of ‘laissez-faire.’ For himself, he kept up appearances 
and was respectable; so say the fairest and most probable 
accounts; he was frugal in his ordinary table, and attended to 
the distinction of fasting days; he gave no cause for slander 
against his life; and he performed religious services with dignity 
and impressiveness. ‘ E bona persona :’—says one of those sharp 
men whom the Venetian Senate sent to watch things at Rome,— 
‘E ben religioso:—ma vuol vivere.* He liked to enjoy life him- 





1 Roscoe, Leo X. vol. ii. 41, 42. 
? The Pope reserved a veto; he thus saved his claims, but the king might 
without any risk yield them in this point. 
5 Quoted in Ranke, i. 71. 
NN 2 
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self, and was very good-natured and indulgent to his friends. 
He had his brilliant court, his artists and musicians, his circle 
of wit and talent, his grand public works going on; he had his 
elegant country villa, and his sumptuous town entertainments ; 
he could equally enjoy deep and intellectual conversation, 
or a contest of banter and raillery; and he could enter 
with spirit into even lighter diversions." He hunted, hawked, 
and fished with the zest and keenness of a country gentle- 
man—it was said, for the benefit of his health; in due 
moderation, he played cards and chess ;—and threw off in private, 
with graceful ease, the reserve and ceremony which he knew so 
well how to maintain in its proper place. In spite of shocking the 
correct Paris de Grassis, he did not mind going into the country,* 
without his rochet, and still worse, cum stivalibus, sive ocreis— 
booted like a layman. Never was there a Pope with less stiff- 
ness; even the more vulgar kinds of amusement were not without 
their interest for him. The most temperate of men himself, he 
rivalled the luxury of the Roman emperors in his banquets, that 
he might laugh at the gluttony of his guests,* who voraciously 
devoured his ‘peacock sausages ;’ he had his improvisatori, who 
drank and sang alternately, and were pins if their verses 
were bad; he had his jester, —‘ a mendicant friar, named Father 
‘ Martinus, or Marianus, who had the reputation of being able 
‘to swallow a young pigeon whole, and despatched four 


‘hundred eggs, or twenty capons at a sitting.‘ And on 
one occasion Rome was astonished by a ponderous jest, which 
was deemed worthy of a lasting record in the Vatican itself. 


‘ But the most remarkable instance of folly and of absurdity is preserved 
to us in the account given of Baraballo, abate of Gaeta, one of that unfor- 
tunate but numerous class, who, without the talent, possess the inclination 
for poetry, and who, like the rest of his brethren, was perfectly insensible 
of his own defects. The commendations ironically bestowed on his absurd 
productions had, however, raised him to such importance in his own opinion, 
that he thought himself another Petrarca, and like him aspired to the 
honour of being crowned in the Capitol. This afforded too favourable an 
opportunity for amusement to be neglected by the pontiff and his attend- 
ants; and the festival of SS. Cosmo and Damiano was fixed upon as the 
day for gratifying the wishes of the poet. In order to add to the ridicule, 
it was resolved, that the elephant, which had lately been presented to the 
pontiff by the king of Portugal, should be brought out and splendidly 
decorated, and that Baraballo, arrayed in the triumphal habit of a Roman 
conqueror, should mount it, and be conveyed in triumph to the Capitol. The 
preparations on this occasion were highly splendid and expensive ; but, be- 
fore they were completed, a deputation arrived from Gaeta, where the 
relations of Baraballo held a respectable rank, for the purpose of dissuading 

1 Roscoe, ii. 390. 

2« Et fuit cum stold, sed pejus, sine rochetto, et quod pessimum, cum stivalibus, 
‘ sive ocreis, in pedibus munitus.’——Roscoe. 

L 3 Roscoe, ii. 180, 392. 4 Roscoe, ii. note 330. 
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him from rendering himself an object of laughter to the whole city. 
Baraballo, however, construed their kindness into an illiberal jealousy of 
his good fortune, in having obtained the favour of the pontiff, and dismissed 
them with reproaches and anger. Having then recited several of his 
poems, replete with the most ridiculous absurdities, until his hearers were 
no longer able to maintain their gravity, he was brought to the area of the 
Vatican, where he mounted the elephant, and proceeded in great state 
through the streets, amidst the confused noise of drums and trumpets, and 
the acclamations of the populace. “I should scarcely have believed,” 
says Jovius, “unless I had myself been present at the sight, that a man 
not less than sixty years of age, of an honourable family, and venerable 
by his stature and his grey hairs, should have suffered himself to be deco- 
rated with the toga palmata and the latum clavum of the ancient Romans, 
and bedecked with gold and purple, to be led in a triumphal procession 
before the public, with the sound of trumpets.” His triumph was not, 
however, of long continuance. On arriving at the bridge of S. Angelo, the 
sagacious quadruped refused to contribute any longer to the ungenerous 
mirth of the crowd, and the hero of the day was glad to descend in safety 
from his exalted station. The remembrance of this important incident was, 
by the orders of the pope, perpetuated by a piece of sculpture in wood, 
which yet remains upon the door of one of the inner chambers in the 
Vatican.” 

Leo’s taste for these strange amusements is ascribed by 
Mr. Roscoe to that ‘diversity and range of intellect which dis- 
tinguished him and many of his family.” No doubt they were 
the amusements of the noblemen of the day: but the nobleman 
in this case was a Pope. And Leo carried the good nature and 
princely freedom, not, perhaps, ungraceful in a nobleman, into 
the government of the Church. M. Audin, with singular 
coolness, exhibits his generosity and goodness when still Car- 
dinal, by telling us how when Ariosto begged for a dispensation 
of the ‘ tria incompatabilia, that is, the power of ‘keeping eccle- 
siastical benefices, without at once taking orders, the Cardinal 
interested himself in the poet’s cause, and gained him the favour. 
M. Audin seems to see nothing but what is natural in this. He 
has a strong feeling about the efforts of ‘beaux vers.’ When 
Julius II. threatened to throw Ariosto into the sea for his imper- 
tinence, M. Audin remarks, ‘il est facheux que l’Arioste n’ait 
‘ pas addressé une supplique a Jules II.: car le pape aimait les 
‘beaux vers.” And so he sees no difficulty in the principle on 
which Leo went, in distributing the offices and preferments of the 





* Roscoe, ii. 180, 181. 

2 « Mieux qu'un autre, le légat connaissait les péchés contre le Saint-Sitge, od 
le poéte était tombé, et pourtant l’Arioste obtint ce qu'il demandait.’—Vol. i. 
329. 

3 Audin, i. 361. M. Audin delights to record instances of doing penance in 
elegies. ‘Postumo obtint son pardon au prix d'une élégie. II est vrai que 
lélégie était écrite en beau Latin.’ (ii. 831.) The schismatical secretary of the 
Conciliabulum of Pisa no longer languishes when he hears of Leo’s election :— 
‘ Car il est impossible que le souverain pontife ne pardonne pas au proscrit, quand 
le proscrit se repent en vers Latins.'—(ii. 329.) 
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Church. Leo scattered bishoprics and abbeys round him, as if 
they were purses of ducats, on the poets and literati who flocked 
to his court. His patronage of literature and the arts means 
that he filled the benefices of the Church with men, whose 
recommendation to him was their wit, or their skill, or their 
classical learning. ‘Andrea Marone,’ says Roscoe, ‘having 
‘ being desired, at a solemn entertainment given by the Pontiff 
‘to several of the ambassadors of foreign powers, to deliver 
extempore verses on the league which was then forming 
against the Turks; he acquitted himself in such a manner 
as to obtain the applause of the whole assembly, and 
the Pope immediately afterwards presented him with a 
benefice in the diocese of Capua.’’ ‘ Colocci,’ says M. Audin, 
used to read verses in the Roman Academy, which were of a 
grace quite Catullian. Now the poet had had the honour of 
addressing a copy of verses to his Holiness. The reward was 
not long in coming—4,000 scudi, which the author at once 
employed in buying new statues and new marbles. It was 
money well bestowed. But Leo X. did not consider himself 
quit towards Colocci: he gave him the survivorship of the 
‘ bishopric of Necera.’? The Cardinalship itself, the place of 
highest influence in the Church, was disposed of in the same 
way,—to satisfy private friendship—relationship—political 
claims; given to a handsome and courtly young man, ‘fou de 
gaieté, ‘who would have been the first comic writer of his day, 
if Leo X. had not thrown over the poet’s shoulders the Car- 
dinal’s red robe’*—or to a royal child of seven years old ;— 
placed at the disposal of a French captain as the price of a 
prisoner’s life ;‘—promised, if Vasari is to be believed, to a great 
painter, to liquidate an inconvenient debt.° 
It was no remedy to the evil, thus produced, and is no answer 
to the charges against Leo, that he had good sense enough not 
to confine himself to such promotions—that he picked out good 
and religious men like Sadolet, Aigidius of Viterbo, and Cajetan, 
for high offices, or for the honours of the purple. He had good 
need after the conspiracy of the five Cardinals, three of whom 
had enjoyed a high reputation for prudence and respectability,’ 
to swamp the old conclave—the leaven of the Roveres and 
Borgias—with a numerous addition of men whom he could trust 





1 Roscoe, ii. 178. 2 Audin, ii. 333. 

3 Bibbiena. Audin, i. 272. 4 Audin, ii. 545. 

5 Perche, avendo tanti anni servito Ja corte, e essendo creditore di Leone di 
‘ buona somma, gli era stato dato indizio che alla fine della sala (di Costantino,)— 
‘il ey gliavrebbe dato un capello rosso.’ Vasari, (of Raphael, quoted by Rumohr, 
iii. 126. 

6 Audin, ii. 202, 203. 
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either from friendship, interest, or worth. M. Audin strangely 
thinks it a high merit in Leo, that in a creation of thirty-one 
Cardinals in one day, several of them should have been men 
who entirely deserved the trust committed to them. 

But M. Audin is a singular person. With the contemporary 
historians before him—the writers of Roman Catholic Italy— 
he persists in telling us that we must believe that Leo lived 
like ‘a primitive Christian—that he prayed, fasted, and 
was rude to himself’ like them; and treats any other belief 
as a prejudice arising from ‘des écrivains dissidents.’ In the 
same way he dwells with fond admiration and pleasure on 
Leo’s intimates—on his artists and poets—on the high and 
refined tone of society at Rome. Leo’s character, he says, is 
reflected by his three friends, Sadolet, Bembo, and Bibbiena. 
‘ Tous trois sont des hommes de paix et de charité’? He praises 
Sadolet, and justly:—he tells us indeed that Bembo was a 
‘pagan, in literary feeling,’ but he does not tell us that Bembo, 
at the very time that he was Leo’s secretary—writing the beau- 
tiful letters which M. Audin dwells upon with such delight, 
and enjoying the money of benefices' without being in orders— 
was openly living with a beautiful mistress ;? he does not bring 
Cardinal Bibbiena before us as the glozing and plausible envoy, 
hunting for still more preferment at the French Court, and 
never out of debt.’ He does not tell us that Sadolet’s high 
character could not prevent even a friend from coupling his 
name in some bacchanalian verses, as a boon companion, with 
those of a jester, and of the Aspasia of the day.‘ He tells us how 
literary Rome was—how it was the haven and haunt of all that 
was elegant and intellectual. He does not tell us that among 
these pensioners of Leo’s munificence was one Pietro Aretino.* 

We have only space to set side by side two passages from 
M. Audin and Mr. Roscoe on this subject. 


‘ Thanks to the daily intercourse of minds, humanity insensibly changes 
its nature, and ceases to wrangle. Satire disappears from books . 
irony lives indeed, but it is delicate, playful, and no longer merciless, as of 
old at Florence and Naples. Berni and his numerous disciples amuse them- 
selves at the expense of humanity, never at the expense of the man. . 
The life of the man of letters—it is a remark which has not eseaped Roscoe— 
is a fair and decent one: his writings are not disgraced by insolence or im- 
purity. Ifyou should ever desire to make acquaintance with the poets whom 
Leo used to receive at the Vatican, you would be astonished at the chastity of 
style which reigns in their writings. ‘Yo please their illustrious master, they 
sing all that he loves with passion—peace in the city, peace at the hearth, 








1 It is said, to his credit, that till he became Cardinal, under Paul III., he 
declined benefices with cure of souls. 

? Roscoe, ii 114. Greswell’s Memoirs of Bembo, &c. p. 420. 

3 Roscoe, ii. 192. # Roscoe, ii. p. 486. 5 Roscoe, ii. 273. 
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peace in the fields. There is not one of them—and their number is very 
great—who has not in his collection some beautiful hymn to God or the 
Virgin. When men take for their subject our Lord at Golgotha, or Mary 
at Bethlehem, it is that the age is religious. It is incontestable that a revo- 
lution was brought about in the manners of Roman society after Leo 
mounted the papal throne.’ 


No doubt Politian’s ferocious style of lampooning had gone 
out of fashion in the much more civilized days of Leo.? But 
impurity need not be that of the pot-house. And as M. Audin 
has specified ‘Berni and his numerous disciples, as favourites 
of Leo,’ and men who did honour to his patronage, we will 
quote, first what he says of them himself, and then Mr. Roscoe’s 
account. 

‘ Berni,’ says M. Audin, ‘taught the man of letters to put 
‘ himself into a passion, without offending against the catechism, 
‘ or against civility . . . . He formeda school at Rome. Gio. 
* della Casa, Angelo Firenzuola, Fr. Molza, Piero Nelli, have 
‘ trodden in his steps, but they have not eclipsed his memory. 
‘ Like all imitators, they have exaggerated the defects of their 
‘ model. The master is very free; the disciple has become libertine. 
* Berni himself, gave in later days, in his Capitoli, sad specimens of 
‘an unbridled mind: he was old then.” 

We now give Roscoe’s account of Berni himself, and Berni’s 
writings: — 


‘ Having now taken the ecclesiastical habit, Berni was occasionally em- 
ployed by Ghiberti in missions to his more distant benefices, and frequently 
accompanied the Bishop on his journeys through Italy ; but the fatigues of 
business, and the habits of regularity were irksome to him, and he sought 
for relief in the society of the Muses, who generally brought both Bacchus 
and Venus in their train. Being at length preferred to the affluent and 
easy Station of a canon of Florence, he retired to that city, where he was 
much more distinguished by the eccentricity of his conduct and the pun- 
gency of his satire, than by the regularity of his life. Such was his aversion 
to a state of servitude, if we may credit the humorous passages in which he 
has professedly drawn his own character, that he no sooner received a 
command from his patron, than he felt an invincible reluetance to comply 
with it. He delighted not in music, dancing, gaming, or hunting; his sole 
pleasure consisting in having nothing to do, and stretching himself at full 
length in his bed. His chief exercise was to eat a little and then compose 
himself to sleep, and after sleep to eat again. He observed neither days 
nor almanacks; and his servants were ordered to bring him no news, 
whether good or bad. These exaggerations, among many others yet more 
extravagant, may at least be admitted as a proof that Berni was fond of his 
ease, and that his writings were rather the amusement of his leisure than 
a serious occupation. .... 

‘Perhaps the most characteristic idea of the writings of Berni and his 
associates, may be obtained by considering them to be, in lively and un- 
affected verse, what the works of Rabelais, of Cervantes, and of Sterne, are 





1 Audin, ii. p. 333, 334. 2 o Roscoe, ii. 172. 
8 Audin, ii. 575. 4 Audin, ii. 303, 304. 
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in prose. It is, however, much to be regretted that a great part of these 
compositions are remarkable for a degree of indecency and profaneness, 
which requires all the wit and elegance of the original, and perhaps more 
sympathy with such subjects than an untainted mind should feel, to pre- 
vent their being read without disapprobation or disgust. It can, therefore, 
occasion no surprise, that these pieces, many of which have been written 
by men of high ecclesiastical rank, should have brought some degree of 
disgrace upon the Roman Church.”! 


And in the midst of this whirl of pleasure, and play of wit, 
and splendour of art, and profusion of riches, and heady 
excitement of intellectual achievement, and dizzy intrigues of 
state, the Reformation broke out in the rude and distant north, 
lands which the brilliant and refined Italians thought of with 
disgust, as the abode of coarseness and barbarism— 

‘Quaque non notos populos et urbes 
Damnat eeternis Helice pruinis’— 
and despised the intelligence of their inhabitants, as much as 
they dreaded their fierceness. 

Leo never thoroughly understood and realized the seriousness of 
the crisis—he had more pressing cares, and he did not live 
long enough. He had begun by reforming the Church with a 
Council of Lateran; and he met Luther with diplomacy, and a 
Bull drawn up in classical Latin—‘a picture,’ adds M. Audin, 
‘like one of Michael Angelo’s.’ 

Leo’s had been a successful and fortunate life, above that of 
most men. Born to nobility and wealth, and before he could speak 
or remember, a dignitary of the Church, his course had been a 
rapid and a splendid one to the highest place in Christendom: 
little had ever crossed him ; and with a cheerful and even temper, 
and ample talent to enjoy to the full his prosperous lot, he 
viewed himself as a chosen child of fortune. ‘It seems to have 
‘ been his intention,’ says one of his biographers, ‘ to pass his time 
‘ cheerfully, and to secure himself against trouble and anxiety 
‘by all the means in his power.” The almost uninterrupted 
good fortune of his career, throws into melancholy relief its 
dark and abrupt and mysterious close. At the moment when 
he thought that his triumph over the French was beginning, 
without any warning or serious sickness, he suddenly sunk and 
died. All is strange and unaccountable about his death: no- 
thing was certainly known of his last days of illness; but his 
attendant, Paris de Grassis, believed that he was poisoned. 

And now we take leave of M. Audin’s very ambitious, and, we 
must call it, very impudent book. The Reformation may be very 
vulnerable—the system which it assailed has no doubt those 
claims for equitable judgment which all great systems may 





1 Vol. ii. 129, 130. 2 Qu. by Roscoe. 
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justly urge: it has further its good side, however such insincerity 
as M. Audin’s may tempt us to forget or doubt it. Luther 
disbelieved the dormant life of the Roman Church, and events 
showed that he was wrong. But if every despondency and 
hostility could justify themselves by word and palpable appear- 
ances—if ever was a time for great and leading signs to influence 
and guide abstract thought—if ever abhorrence of what is 
specious and hollow, and instinctive presages of its doom, might 
turn the balance in theological difficulties—if ever an assailant 
might indignantly override all defence and palliation, as the 
mere plausibilities of selfishness, by pointing to the significant 
events of the time—this advantage of position and argument 
belonged to Luther. If it be enough almost to warrant despair, 
that a system seems to be breaking up under the weight 
of scandals—that the powers, which alone could restore and 
reform, are in hands which will not use them—that the whole 
machine is so entangled and clogged, so inextricably linked to 
the worldliness and selfishness of great classes of men, that to 
disengage it is to endanger society,—if to find that attempts at 
improvement are checked and fail, that energy slackens, and 
self-devotion relapses, and all strength and hope sink in an 
apparently final exhaustion,—if to see in the highest and holiest 
places not merely dull laziness, or easy respectability, but the 
foulest and most unblushing vice,—if to see Church offices 
turned into mere prizes of this world, Church interests put aside 
for the convenience of kings, the dignity of the Church lost in 
her low-minded and worldly servants,—if to see primitive ideas 
of strictness forgotten in bustle and refinement and pleasure, the 
revival of them suspected, perhaps tried unwisely, and miscarry- 
ing,—if to see a system so deranged, that a man like Savonarola, 
who might have been a saint, is driven to be a fanatic and a 
demagogue,—if all this is enough to excuse alienation of minds 
from such a system, disbelief in its divinity, indifference to the 
good that is in it, separation from its communion—this justifi- 
cation for his revolt Luther could certainly claim. 
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NOTICES. 


‘ The History and Fate of Sacrilege. By Sir Henry Spelman. Edited, in 
part, from two MSS. Revised and corrected, with a continuation, large 
additions, and an Introductory Essay. By Two Priests of the Church of 
England.’ (Masters.) The history of sacrilege presents one of those unde- 
fined fields of facts which depend so entirely on the character of the mind, 
before which they are brought, for their rank and solidity as evidence. ‘To 
a religious mind, the facts are very significant: to an irreligious one, they 
need mean nothing. ‘There is every facility which the latter could desire 
for explaining them away. All families undergo more or less misfor- 
tune. Noble families become extinct that have committed sacrilege; and 
noble families become extinct that have not. All families are liable to 
the infliction of spendthrift sons, who waste their property, and ruin their 
name and credit. Where such a large proportion of the aristocracy of a 
country is concerned in Church robbery, as was the case at the period of 
the Reformation, the fact of great decay having taken place among them, 
it may be said, is only synonymous with the fact that the aristocracy of a 
nation is liable in the course of years to fall away. It requires a general 
presumption to exist in a mind of the likelihood, or not unlikelihood, under 
a just Providence, of some punishment on sacrilegious persons, to accept 
and interpret aright the facts connected with the history of sacrilege. 
There are many fields of facts, scientific and others, which labour under a 
like indefiniteness. To take an example before our eyes, some people will 
explain away all the facts connected with mesmerism. One is attributed 
to fancy ; another to collusion; a third comes before us with evident signs 
of exaggeration. Still every person of fair mind now thinks there is some- 
thing in mesmerism, and that it is not altogether, from first to last, a 
delusion. 

Now, just as in the case of mesmerism, and other similar ones, the data, 
amidst the greatest variety, confusion, and indistinctness, exhibit a something 
at the bottom which appears solid, and creates a consensus of opinion in fa- 
vour of its truth: in the same way we have in the history of Sacrilege some- 
thing which we cannot, on common religious principles, get over. Persons 
may explain away the misfortunes of one family or another family. No one 
fact in itself is difficult to deal with. We have to account, however, not for 
one or another instance of apparent punishment separately, but for a whole 
general impression, which appears to have prevailed throughout the reli- 
gious mind of the nation, and to have always appealed to living evidence, that 
the sacrileges of the Reformation era had brought temporal punishments on 
their perpetrators. Bishops allude to it in their sermons as an established 
fact: preachers at St. Paul’s Cross are vehement on the subject. It was a 
fact which laid hold of the popular mind, and one, the truth of which was 
supposed, and taken for granted, in such allusions to it. Bishop Andrewes 
says, ‘ He wished some man would take pains to collect how many families 
‘ that were raised by the spoils of the Church were now vanished, and the 
‘place thereof knows them no more.’ Jeremy Taylor says, ‘We know 
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‘ that, when, in Henry the Eighth’s and Edward the Sixth’s days, some 
‘ great men pulled down churches and built palaces, and robbed religion of 
‘its just encouragements and advantages, the men that did it were sacri- 
‘legious; and we find also that God hath been punishing that great sin 
‘ ever since, and hath displayed to so many generations of men, to three or 
‘ four descents of children, that those men could not be esteemed happy in 
‘ their great fortunes against whom God was so angry, that He would show 
‘ his displeasure for a hundred years together.’ William Waller, preaching 
at St. Paul’s Cross in 1628, says, ‘There were many such earnest abhorrers 
‘ of idols in the days of Henry VIII.;’ and then proceeds to show how 
whole families had been ruined by their ill-gotten gains. Archbishop 
Whitgift, in his letter to Queen Elizabeth, says, ‘Though I shall forbear 
‘ to speak reproachfully of your father, yet I beg you to take notice, that a 
* part of the Church’s right, added to the vast measure left him by his 
‘father, hath been conceived to bring an unavoidable consumption upon 
‘both. And consider that, after the violation of those laws to which he 
‘had sworn in Magna Charta, God did so far deny him His restraining 
‘grace, that he fell into greater sin than I am willing to mention.’ 
Gilpin, Ridley, Latimer, Grindal, Jewel, are all strong on the subject of 
these sacrileges. From the writers of the Reformation era itself down 
to Jones of Nayland, and our own contemporaries, one line of opinion has 
existed on this subject. Jones of Nayland ‘ was descended from the noto- 
‘rious Colonel Jones, who married a sister of Oliver Cromwell, and was 
‘one of the regicides. W. Jones is, even as a lad, reported to have ex- 
‘ pressed his fears that his family would never prosper in the world for the 
‘iniquity of his forefather.’ His sermon ‘ On the History of Collections for 
the Poor,’ strongly applies this principle of God visiting the sins of the 
fathers on the children to the descendants of the Reformation spoilers. 

Sir Henry Spelman’s book, written between 1612 and 1640, represented 
this general feeling, and collected data in a quasi legal way. His book was 
the natural offspring of an age of revived Catholic feeling. The present 
edition of Spelman has had a similar origin, and has sprung from that eccle- 
siastical spirit of love and reverence which has been reawakened of late 
years, and which is no sooner awakened than it naturally begins to mourn 
for the Church’s losses. The book before us, with its introductory Essay, 
notes, and fresh matter, is such an edition of the History of Sacrilege, that 
it may be called another Spelman. The introductory Essay is full of 
information; the above extracts, quoted out of it, are specimens. It goes 
very deeply and copiously into both the historical and argumentative de 
partments. Its fault, perhaps, is, that it adopts a more accurate and logical 
standard in its divisions, and mode of laying out of the argument, than 
is exactly suited to the nature of the subject. The solidity, however, 
which characterizes the whole, both as to matter and manner, is itself a 
striking feature, and has a value higher than a literary one. It shows the 
faith and earnestness which have been at the bottom of the undertaking, 
the hearty assurance which the Editors have felt in the ground they have 
taken, and their deep appreciation of those manifestations of God’s justice 
which they have brought forward. 
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‘ An Inquiry into the Scriptural View of the Constitution of a Christian 
Church. Also into the Evidence respecting the alleged Fact of Apostolical 
Succession. By W. A. Garratt, M.A.’ (Seeley.) The following is a speci- 
men of Mr. Garratt’s reasoning :—‘ In the reign of Gordian, Fabianus suc- 
‘ceeded Anteros as bishop of Rome; and Eusebius gives the following 
‘narrative of his appointment: “They say, that Fabianus having come to 
‘ Rome with some others from the country, was staying there, and was in 
‘the most remarkable manner, by divine and celestial grace, advanced to 
‘ the office. When all the brethren had assembled in the church, for the 
‘ purpose of electing him that should succeed in the episcopate, and there 
‘being very many eminent and illustrious men in the minds of many, 
‘ Fabianus being present, no one indeed thought of him. But they relate, 
‘ further, that a dove suddenly flying down from on high, sat upon his head, 
‘exhibiting a scene like that of the Holy Spirit once descending upon our 
‘ Saviour in the form of aduve. Upon this the whole body exclaimed, with 
‘ all eagerness, and with one voice, as if moved by the one Spirit of God, 
‘that he was worthy; and without delay they took and placed him upon 
‘the episcopal throne.” If this narrative is true,’ pursues Mr. Garratt, 
‘ then we have a bishop, the immediate predecessor of Cyprian’s contem- 
‘ porary Cornelius, placed on the episcopal throne of Rome by the sudden 
‘acclamation of the whole assembly of Christians, without any episcopal 
‘ ordination; for he was “ without delay” placed on the episcopal throne: 
‘and, even if the whole narrative be deemed a fiction—an early Romish 
‘legend—it shows the practice of the age; for the legend-writer would not 
‘ have failed, had such been the established course, to describe the solemn imposi- 
‘ tion of episcopal hands before the bishop elect was enthroned. Should it be said, 
‘that Fabianus was ordained or consecrated bishop after being enthroned, my 
‘ reply is, that such an assumption is at once devoid of all evidence, and so im- 
‘ probable that it could not be received without the strongest proof.’ (P. 381.) 
Will Mr. Garratt think for one moment? Do writers of legends write their 
legends to communicate the ordinary, or extraordinary, facts of a case? 
Clearly to communicate the latter. Is it therefore very wonderful if they 
sometimes omit the former? If the rule of episcopal consecration by laying 
on of hands was universal, it would not be necessary for the writer of this 
story specially and particularly to mention that Fabianus was so conse- 
crated. He would naturally suppose that his readers would take it for 
granted that he was. What is the regular course of things on a particular 
occasion is supposed to take place on that occasion without any specific 
mention of it being introduced. It is nowhere e.g. mentioned in the state- 
ments of Lord Clarendon’s appointment to the lord chancellorship, two 
centuries ago, that he took the oath of supremacy. But would Mr. Garratt 
infer thence that lord chancellors do not take the oath of supremacy ? 

We have received a piece of music, entitled ‘St. Agnes,’ the poetry by 
Teunyson, the music by Sophia D. Collet. (Novello.) Our office, as critics, 
however, does not extend beyond the province of Ecclesiastical Music, and 

therefore, simply name it. 


‘Naology: a Treatise on the Origin, Progress, and Symbolical Import of 
the Sacred Structures of the most Eminent Nations and Ages of the World. 
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By John Dudley, Vicar of Humberstone, &c.’ (Rivingtons.) The author 
of this large volume is, we understand from a contemporary whose pro- 
vince is more invaded than our own, an octogenarian: it had been well for 
his reputation that somebody had whispered to him the prudential maxim— 
Solve senescentem mature sanus equum. We think that we can detect the 
composition of this work: much of the unquestionable learning and curious 
literature which Mr. Dudley has gathered, is the fruit of his earlier and 
extensive reading; but the work has been interlarded and interleaved with 
the senilities of his declining years. Hence its incongruous texture, and 
hence the halting and stumbling interpolations which display the ilia ducit. 
Though, perhaps, all along, Mr. Dudley's studies in the Pantheons of Rome 
and Hindostan have unfitted him for entering into the severe exclusiveness 
of the Gospel. His views of the intrinsic, as well as relative, sanctity of 
all religion betray him into a curious development of the titles, Saint and 
Martyr. It were but little to propose that ‘the names of Saint Cranmer, 
‘ Saint Latimer, and the like, should be given to some of our new churches,’ 
(p. 519,) when Mr. Dudley considers it ‘ a consequence not to be denied, 
‘ that the title of Saint may be justly assigned to all who steadily adhere to 
* such rules of righteousness or holiness, as, upon the best evidences to them 
‘ available, they conscientiously believed to be just and true.’ (P. 517.) 
From ‘the text of the Book of the Revelation, “‘ I saw under the altar the 
‘ souls of them that were slain for the word of God,” it would seem that the 
‘heathen man slain for the testimony which he held, may, or rather must, 
‘have a portion together with those who were slain for the word of God, 
‘and may, like them, receive his white robe. The Athenian philosopher, 
‘Socrates, may possibly be such. Marsyas flayed by the hand of Apollo 
‘may have been a true martyr. So also may the sons of Niobe, slain by the 
‘arrows, that is, the sect of Apollo and Diana. Though erroneous, they 
‘may be presumed to have been sincere, and, if so, entitled to the white robe 
‘and the advantages of martyrdom.’ (Pp.518—520.) We used to think 
the Spectator’s hint about Sancte Socrates ora pro nobis sufficiently liberal. 
And Otfried Miiller, as quoted by Strauss, (Leben Jesu, Introduction, § 14,) 
does not go farther than teach us that the myth of Apollo and Marsyas 
arose from the victory of the lyre-playing Dorians over the piping Phry- 
gians, Marsyas itself being but a mountain torrent. But to place this, the 
symbolical Faun of a grotesque mythology, beneath the tremendous altar 
of the Apocalypse, and to decorate him with the white robe, and palm of a 
true martyrdom, has been reserved for a writer who concludes with a tirade 
against ‘ the papistical society of the Tractarians in the University of Ox- 
‘ford.’ (P. 646.) Saint Marsyas, and Saint Socrates, Martyr and Doctor, 
together with S. Niobe, Confessor, may be endured, while S. Alban, and 
S. Cuthbert, and S. Charles Borromeo, and S. Fr. Xavier, are the result of a 
‘ power which the Protestant churches conceive cannot be found in man.’ 
(P. 518.) Mr. Dudley tacitly hankers after S. Buddha and S. Vishnu: 
‘ Let these principles ever prevail when. . . the British Christian seeks the 
‘conversion of his obedient fellow-subjects of Hindosthan. Many of them 
‘ may be regarded as saints by a just and merciful God. Whether the title 
* may be given let discretion decide.’ (P.321.) After this mass of extrava- 
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gance and folly, it is but tame work to point out some of Mr. Dudley’s 
incidental errors and blunders. At p. 549, he tells us that the cock, or, as 
he circuitously phrases it, ‘the male bird of the common barn-door fowl,’ 
placed as a vane on churches was originally a heathen emblem of divinity, 
and that, ‘in the English phraseology of some past centuries, the word 
‘cock signified the Deity ;’ and quotes Shakspere’s ‘ By cock and pye.’ 
We thought that everybody knew that the cock was a symbol of Christian 
vigilance, derived from the incidents of St. Peter's fall! The cross, Mr. 
Dudley traces to the ‘linga of the Brahmens.’ (P.571.) Of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, he thinks that it is evident that ‘she was not intended to be 
‘the object of high honour,’ (p. 594,) nor ‘entitled to any extraordinary 
‘distinction.’ (Jbid.) Not only is the title, ‘ Mother of God, borrowed from 
‘the Arabians,’ but ‘ Mary, the second wife of the carpenter Joseph, gave 
‘birth to, rather than was the mother of, Jesus.’ (P.596.) ‘ The tempt- 
‘ing serpent of the first book of holy writ was no more a real serpent than 
‘was (?) the serpent named in the last book.’ (P. 585.) Mr. Dudley 
favours us with a new interpretation of Sir Jenner Fust’s well-known deci- 
sion; ‘it has determined that the term Communion Table is, according to 
the law of England, the proper designation, &c.,’ (p. 533); though we are 
not informed, either by Fust or Dudley, why this ‘legal term, Communion 
‘Table’ is entirely unknown to the Prayer-Book. Also, ‘ there can be no 
‘ doubt that Adam was, even while in the Garden of Eden, subject to infir- 
‘mities little, if at all, differing from those of his descendants, knowing 
‘almost nothing of the created world.’ (P.4.) We trust that Mr. Dudley 
may yetlive to read Bp. Bull’s sermon on the ‘ State of man before the Fall.’ 
The flaming sword in Eden is ‘ perhaps a volcanic issue of fire.’ (Zbid.) 
Baptism is ‘ an act by which the person baptized signifies his assent to the 
‘covenant of obedience,’ (p. 514) : the Eucharist, ‘ an act expressive of gra- 
‘titude to the Redecmer.’ (Jbid.) With all these most serious drawbacks 
there is much that is instructive, much that is fair, and much that is incon- 
gruously reverential in ‘ Naology,’ so much, indeed, that the very incon- 
sistencies and absurdities of Mr. Dudley lead us willingly to believe, that 
his faults are rather of the age, and its party spirit, than of the individual. 
Mr. Hawker, of Morwenstow, has collected into a pretty little volume, 
with which we are pleased, various poems, under the title, ‘ Echoes from 
Old Cornwall.’ (Masters.) With many of them we are familiar, and we do 
not know any of our recent writers whose short pieces are more manly and 
sustained than some in this collection; the lines on ‘the President,’ for 
example. All poets, we suppose, have peculiarities, which the world will 
call affectations ; some such Mr. Hawker is not without, as when he per- 





? As to the silly oath in Shakspere, it may possibly, Malone suggests, be derived 
from ‘God and thie Pie,’ ¢. e. the service-book. Douce attributes it to the dish of 
peacock-pie. While we think that there is little doubt that it merely alludes to the 
cock and magpie, though none of ‘the commentators’ have stumbled on this most 
obvious sense. In Dent’s ‘ Pathway to Heaven,’ 1601, quoted by Mr. Knight, it is 
expressly denied that ‘ By cock and pye’ is an oath in any sense; and it is there 
connected with the equally trivial phrase, ‘ By mouse-foot.’ As to Mr. Dudley’s 
outrageous absurdity, that the word ‘cock’ was ever used as an English synonym of 
Deity, he might as well bave said, that, ‘in past centuries,’ it signified ‘ Dudley.’ 
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sists in speaking of ‘ John the Baptizer.’ Curiously enough Mr. Hawker's 
poetry is much more nervous and free than his prose; in the latter he 
labours painfully, in his verses seldom or never. Mr. Hawker has 
thoroughly imbibed the local spirit which his title, otherwise fantastic, pro- 
mises; and that spirit is a remarkable and simple one, and, as it seems, of 
a rude yet genial faith. 


Sharpe’s ‘ History of Egypt,’ (Moxon,) is a new edition of a work with 
which we were not previously acquainted. What we are most concerned 
with is the author’s theology; and we regret that we cannot, on this score, 
recommend a volume which is, otherwise, of considerable research. In the 
narrative of the Exodus, we find Mr. Sharpe adopting the naturalistic 
system: thus, of Joseph, p. 22, he writes, ‘ Notwithstanding the titles with 
‘which he was honoured, the Egyptians familiarly, or reproachfully, called 
‘him Zeph-net-Pheenich, or Joseph the Phoenician.’ Now, as no authority 
whatever, except that of the book of Genesis, is offered for this name, how 
comes it that Mr. Sharpe directly falsifies the narrative? The title was not 
given him by the Egyptians, but by Pharaoh; and it occurs in the very 
midst of the recital of the honours heaped upon Joseph. Where then is 
the familiarity or reproach? If the name is to be interpreted according to 
the Hebrew sense of the words, Zaphnath-Paaneah, it means a Revealer of 
Secrets ; if, according to the actual Egyptian, Psom-thon-Phanech, it signi- 
fies Chief of the Lords. And probably this double sense of the same sounds, 
either according to the Hebrew or Egyptian language, was overruled with 
reference to Joseph’s typical character. At p. 35, the miracle of the Egyp- 
tian magicians receives the rational interpretation, that the serpent-tamers 
of the present day, ‘ by pressing a finger on the nape of the naja’s neck put 
‘it into a catalepsy, which makes it motionless and stiff like a rod.’ The 
sojourn of Abraham in Egypt is pronounced ‘not to have been that of a 
‘single family.’ (P. 15.) From the angry tone in which Mr. Sharpe writes 
of the Arian heresy, altogether dropping the historian in the partizan, we 
may safely pronounce that he is himself a Socinian. These principles 
render the ecclesiastical portion of the work eminently untrustworthy. 


Waylen’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Reminiscences of the United States,’ (Straker,) 
is a talkative book, of which we regret that we cannot speak in commenda- 
tion. The author, we believe, means well, but he has not yet mastered 
even his own principles; and his early erratic course in religion does not 
seem, at least in its spirit, to have deserted him. Like the poet, we are not 
of those— 


‘ who much or oft delight 
‘ To season our fireside with personal talk.’ 





And the present is chiefly a collection of anecdotes of preachers, and sermons, 
and services ; and judging from the English ‘reminiscences,’ for Mr. Way-_ 
len by no means confines himself to Transatlantic sketches, we cannot 
augur much for their faithfulness ; and we can say nothing for the anecdote 
principle. It is put together in a rambling disjointed way; and much 
matter, such as five chapters on the New England witchcraft, seems only 
inserted for the sake of book-making. However, with, and ‘in some degree 
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by reason of, all its faults, the work is readable: yet, whether it were 
intentional or not, it will scarcely, in the case of English readers, serve to 
raise our estimate of the American Church. 

From the same publisher, Straker, we are glad to see an announcement 
of a ‘Collection of Collier’s Controversial Tracts,’ a work which we have 
often suggested. One volume only is at present promised, comprising 
those on the ‘ Usages’ controversy: it is to be edited by Mr. Lathbury, 
who is well fitted for the office. We shall, however, only accept this as an 
instalment of a complete edition of the Bishop’s scattered and inaccessible 
Tracts. ‘The edition of the ‘ Ecclesiastical History’ wants but one volume 
of its completion: we again recommend it with confidence. 


There are private reasons connected with the editorship of a reprint of 
‘ Archbishop Abbot’s Exposition of Jonah,’ (Hamilton and Adams,) which 
would compel us to give it a good word were it possible: but we cannot do 
so with any justice. To disinter the tedious Puritanism of Abbot would 
be only a work of mischief, were not the danger quite neutralized by the 
utter unreadableness of this deservedly-forgotten production. The sour 
and ill-tempered Calvinism of this Bishop is rendered doubly distressing in 
the annals of the Church of England, when we remember that his promo- 
tion to Canterbury superseded that of Andrewes. And his general govern- 
ment of Oxford, connected especially with his memorable persecution of 
Laud, has only received its parallel in our own days—in intent if not in 
extent. Here, however, we will not refuse the omen. Abbot was the 
most unpopular man even of his age; and the attempt to pass his grim 
shadow over the stage of general reading is hardly a happy thought. 
‘When his mother was pregnant,’ so runs the biography, (p. v.) ‘she 
‘dreamed that if she could eat a jack or pike, the child she went with 
‘ would prove a son, and rise to great preferment.’ The pike is certainly 
not unemblematic of the man; and the son may be said to have fulfilled 
successfully the maternal aspirations. 

‘ The Worship of Genius,’ and ‘ The Essence of Christianity,’ by Ullman, 
Two Essays, (Chapman,) have been translated by a Lady for a volume of the 
(so-called) Catholic series, on which we lately commented. As far as we can 
catch a glimpse of meaning through the fearful haze and fog of this ultra- 
German writer, the Essays are intended to oppose that worship of genius 
which Strauss proposed in his suggestion to revive ‘the private chapel of 
‘ Alexander Severus, where the statue of Orpheus stood beside those of 
‘ Abraham and Christ.’ Mr. Ullman, though he liberally bestows much more 
pains in stating than in refuting his opponent’s view, will not admit this: he 
argues for the personality of Christ. But we fail to trace in Mr. Ullman's own 
speculations the slightest admission of His divinity. So that whatever 
distinctions he may draw, it seems to us to come much to the same thing: 
whether our Lord be only the realization of Messianic ideas, or whether He 
be the Redeemer of the world, because He has, by His appearance, ‘ brought 
‘the idea of perfection, which before slumbered in the human mind, to 
‘reality and consciousness.’ To acknowledge the mere personality of 
Christ is no great advance towards the Church's faith. There is a body of 
German thinkers, among whom Mr. Ullman must be reckoned, who are not 
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pantheists, but are attempting a new phase of mysticism, which, under 
colour of a religious tone, and, as we willingly believe, character, is to the 
fll as dangerous, if not more so, than that of the grosser rationalism. 
Its advances among ourselves must be most narrowly watched. Mr. Ull- 
man proposes distinctly a ‘ Church of the Future,’ (p. 115,) ‘ of which the 
‘ present age seems only the preparation, and towards the attainment of 
‘which all the existing communities are to develop each its own peculiar 
‘advantages.’ The religionism of England, under certain of its aspects, 
and that of Germany, must always be read by a sort of Hamiltonian system: 
we only get to understand the positive mischief of our own fair-looking 
schemes, and unions, and associations, and societies, by under-lining them 
with the German anticipations which they embody. And so, vice versd, 
German speculations, sooner or later, get translated into English facts, 
whose meaning and ultimate objects may best be read by the more 
expansive and outspoken theorists. The raw material of a Church of the 
Future is imported from Heidelberg, and we return it manufactured and 
ready for use in the definite shape of an Evangelical Alliance. 

This reminds us of the most vigorous pamphlet which has appeared on this 
subject—‘ Philip and Theodore; a Dialogue on the Evangelical Alliance,’ 
(Longman)—which, with considerable point, shows the ignorant inconsist- 
ency of the Evangelical Alliance in attempting such an union, with a salvo 
in favour of ‘denominational distinctions.’ But from the heroes of this 
notorious conclave nothing were less to be expected than a principle of any 
sort. They do not understand even their own object. As far as we can dis- 
tinguish these contradictory aspirations after this coming church, and some- 
thing more than a church, this paulo-post-futurum miracle, the propositions 
are: Unite, and keep your differences by all means, which is the Exeter- 
Hall plan; Burn your differences, and then unite, which is ‘ Theodore’s’ 
view ; Don’t think of uniting till all your differences are full-blown, and, 
like the Otranto ghost, when you have swollen into a stature so vast and 
imposing, each in your own pet sectarianism, that you have outgrown and 
unroofed your meeting-houses and churches respectively, you will fall 
together by a certain mystic law of spiritual affinity and eclectic attraction, 
which is the ‘ Essence of [Evangelical]. Christianity,’ and upon which I 
propose ten courses of lectures, says Herr Professor Ullman. 

The Archbishop of Dublin has put forth ‘Thoughts on the Evangelical 
‘ Alliance,’ (Fellowes ;) and, which is more to the purpose, has acted as well 
as thought. In the ‘ Thoughts,’ consisting of twenty-seven pages, his Grace 
quotes his various publications eleven times. Dr. Whately’s works always 
remind us of the ingenious mode by: which children used to study the His- 
tory of England,. by a chart and a teetotum. You spin; and spin down 
upon the Spanish Armada, in the midst of which you are referred to the 
Battle of Hastings, and then obligingly walked off to Charles Edward; from 
whom you receive a hint to consult Bosworth Field, and after all this you 
plunge into the French Revolution. Just so, we first sit down to study the 
‘ Evangelical Alliance’ pamphlet, which entails the ‘ Kingdom of Christ,’ 
and this, fortunately for the booksellers, involves the ‘ Archbishop's last 
Charge,’ only, however, to necessitate the ‘ Bampton Lectures for 1822,’ 
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although the subject is, we are assured, further discussed in the ‘ Essays, &c.’ 
and some hints also occur in ‘my work on the Difficulties of Romanism.’ 
Together with which we are told, that it is our duty to ‘see Dr. Hinds’s 
valuable Discourses, &c.’; and, finally, in obedience to his Grace, we find 
that, ‘as fair-minded Protestants, we cannot object to such works as 
Powell's “ Tradition Unveiled,” ’ which, nevertheless, we decidedly do, even 
though we forfeit for ever the distinguished honour of being reckoned 
among ‘ fair-minded Protestants.’ 

‘Familiar Correspondence in India,’ (Blackwood,) is the record of the 
intercourses of a few persons, who, thirty-five years ago, formed a sort of 
literary coterie in India. And, for India, the literature was respectable, 
but hardly of sufficient importance to warrant this publication after such 
an interval of time. 

‘The Wisdom of Solomon,’ has been printed in a separate form. (Burns.) 
As we have already said, we cannot approve of this plan of Scripture by 
instalments. 

A second volume of Dr. Hook's ‘ Ecclesiastical Biography,’ (Rivingtons,) 
has appeared. The quantity and value of the matter compressed into this 
useful compilation is surprising. There are allusions of a temporary and 
incidental character, merely affecting subjects of the present day, which, 
when the work becomes, as it well may become, a standard book of refer- 
ence, will only perplex. 

The vanishing point of controversial story-books has been reached in 
‘The Abbess of Shaftesbury ; or the Days of John of Gaunt.’ (Riving- 
tons.) It is too late in the day to dedicate even a tale to the grand pur- 
pose of proving how ‘amiable and enlightened’ were the doctrines of 
Wickliffe, and the ‘illustrious martyr, John Huss;’ and how John of 
Gaunt was a conscientious defender of evangelical truth ; and how the reli- 
gious houses of England were the homes of cupidity, sensuality, and ambi- 
tion. The publishers’ name should have preserved us from the infliction of 
this trashy book, which is not more silly in purpose than it is false in cha- 
racter and costume, and weak in execution. 


We have seen a very useful pamphlet, displaying accuracy and research, 
‘ Anglican Ordinations Valid; a Reply to Dr. Kenrick, by Mr. J. F. Russell, 
of Enfield.’ (Masters.) Also, ‘ Romanism, as represented by Mr. J. H. 
Newman, considered, by Mr. Irvine, of Leicester.’ (Rivingtons.) Though 
the subjects treated are important, they do not, we think, reach the 
jugulum cause. 

‘Christian Sects in the 19th Century.” (Pickering.) This is No. 11 ofa 
series, called ‘Small Books on Great Subjects; edited by a few Well- 
Wishers to Knowledge.’ It is the first of the set which we have fallen 
across; and, judging from this specimen, the series must be indeed small, 
minute to an extreme degree of tenuity,—in matter, we mean, as well as 
in size. The present little writer balances his tiny scales with the pert 
dapper self-complacency which is generally noticeable in small smart 
people. He is a sort of Ambrose Philips—Pope’s Ambrose Philips—in 
controversy, and ought to write in monosyllables, or in dimeter brachycata- 
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lectic. If he has any tendencies, they seem towards a spruce genteel sort 
of Socinianism; but even his Svcinianism has an exiguous and stunted 
aspect. 

There is a good deal to be admired, or rather sympathized with, in a 
publication of Lord Lindsay, ‘ Progression by Antagonism.’ (Murray.) 
The author rightly calls his attempt a Theory. Its range is too wide. 
Human nature and all its aberrations—History and all its phases—the pro- 
gress of the Mind in all ages, and under every influence—these are not 
things to be mapped out by chart and scale, or even to be dotted off in a 
synopsis of 110 pages. Still there are many good thoughts, and considerable 
powers of grouping in Lord Lindsay’s mind. His fundamental principle 
is a kind of dualism. Truth he considers the result of mutually opposing 
tendencies. In this, perhaps, there is nothing new ; and the present writer's 
chief merit is rather in clever illustration than in accurate power of division. 
Indeed, the theory seems to want either expansion or compression: would 
not a single pair of opposites, say that of the subject and object, be a 
sufficiently exhaustive method? Lord Lindsay’s divisors do not seem to 
cut quite clean. There is hardly a page, and when the subject is so uni- 
versal it seems no wonder, in which we do not find much in which to agree, 
and much in which to disagree, with the writer. His subject compels 
axiomatic brevity ; and perhaps we have, on that account, no right to com- 
plain that very startling paradoxes are announced rather than proved. For 
example, that ‘great revolutions are the accomplishment and end of a 
period, not its commencement.’ In this multiplex parallelism is there not 
one cvorotxia forgotten, Truth and Falsehood—Error and the Faith? The 
vice of the present system is, that Truth and Progress are made to consist 
invariably in the neutralizing of opposite deflections. This is but Eclecticism. 
In other quarters we trace indications of the same spirit. It is getting quite 
the fashion to dwell on the truth enshrined in every error; and quite right 
it is todo so. But this process seldom receives its complement, viz. to 
dwell also on the evil, which is the essence of error; its modicum of truth 
being accidental. 

‘Ephesus; or, the Church’s Precedent in Doctrine and Discipline, by 
Mr. P. Pounden,’ (Seeley,) is much above the ordinary range of those with 
whom, as we suppose, the author would be classed. Indeed, when betak- 
ing himself to that Church, iv which the hierarchical and spiritual element 
of the Gospel was perhaps first, and certainly most fully, developed, we are 
not surprised that Mr. Pounden should have risen superior to the mere 
conventional phrases of a modern school, to which the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sitns is the most direct antidote. Still, while there are more than traces of 
much to which we should object in this volume, it is an advance. 


There is not much more than vague talk in ‘ Letters to a Bride, by Emma 
Pessina,’ (Sharpe;) at least this is the best excuse we can make fora 
female author who has the temerity to say, ‘ I would avail myself of every 
‘light which the progress of science, or the course of ages, has revealed, and 
‘ call in the succour not only of Socrates, Plato, Voltaire, Montesquieu, and 
* Rousseau ; but of Paley, Fenelon, Pascal, Locke, Milton, Newton, and last, 
‘though not least, of Peter, and of Paul.’—(P, 34.) 
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To those curious in unpublished pamphlets we recommend to procure 
one, ‘ On the Supply of Printed Books to the Reading-room of the British 
Museum.’ It is a very pretty specimen of literary acerbity ; but, in jus- 
tice to one of the disputants, we, as members of the republic of letters, 
are bound to express an opinion, that Mr. Panizzi’s system of tickets, stat- 
ing the Titles and Press-marks, works well. We have found it also in 
excellent operation at the well-conducted Library at Brussels. Into the 
Catalogue dispute we do not enter. 


‘Bishop Heber and Indian Missions, by Mr. J. Chambers,’ (J. W. 
Parker,) is a very fair abstract of information on the important subject 
which the title promises, though the title, it is obvious to remark, and 
therefore the book, wants reversing. Great as were Heber’s exceliences, 
the genus and species seem misplaced. Nor are we quite so sanguine in 
some particulars as Mr. Chambers. 

Mr. Dakeyne of Lincoln has published a poem, ‘ England’s Mission, or 
the Gospel-Voice in the East,’ (Burns,) with the same object as the volume 
of Mr. Chambers. 

‘ Religio Quotidiana; Daily Prayer, the Law of God’s Church, by Bishop 
Mant,’ (J. W. Parker,) is one of the most graceful works of this excellen‘ 
Bishop. It is full of instructive materials and facts, put together in a most 
characteristic and winning way. But we do not see reference to ‘ Pater- 
son’s Pietas Londinensis ;’ and where Bp. Mant says, (p. 215,) ‘In the life 
‘of Jones of Nayland, this valuable man, there is no intimation of his hav- 
‘ing been constantly attentive to the Church’s “Order for Daily Prayer ;”’ 
strictly speaking, this is true. We have, however, seen it upon record that 
he did begin the public Daily Service, and that he abandoned it because 
the evil spirit of the age was too strong against him. If we are right, Bp. 
Mant will sympathise with the desire to vindicate Jones’s character. And 
among other rare testimonies, in a debased generation, we have heard it 
stated that Bp. Gray attended the Cathedral service, and himself required 
its observance, at the very moment when Bristol was actually in flames 
during the Wetherell riots. And in his primary Charge, at Chester, the 
present Bp. of London expressed a wish to revive the daily service, 
‘agreeably to the practice of the early Church, and of our own in its 
better ages.’ 

‘Family Expositions on the Epistles of St. John and St. Jude, by Mr. 
Bickersteth, of Watton.’ (Seeley.) These are abridged notes, taken by 
Mr. Bickersteth’s children, of that gentleman’s extempore remarks ‘ given in 
morning worship.’ We were curious to see how Mr. Bickersteth would 
treat certain passages: ea. grat. Jude 19, © These be they who separate them- 
‘selves. By multiplied groundless divisions; this seems to bear strongly 
‘against separation from those Christians of every name who hold the great 
‘truths of the Gospel, even though there may be many lesser differences.’ 
(P. 239.) Mr. Bickersteth, we think, is impressive about non-natural 
senses,—is he not? 

‘ Observations on Natural History, by the Rev. Leonard Jenyns.’ (Van 
Voorst.) We mean very high praise when we say that the author is a suc- 
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cessful follower, both in spirit and style, of White’s ‘Selborne.’ Itisa 
delightful book. There must be something very soothing and wholesome 
to the character in these studies of the daily lives and private habits, so to 
say, of God’s lesser creatures; and this not altogether without a ten- 
dency to induce somewhat, we fancy, of moral listlessness, which requires 
watching. 

Mr. Gresley’s well-known pamphlet, ‘ The real Danger of the Church of 
England,’ has involved a cloud of writing. That the true blot was hit, all 
this tumult satisfactorily proves. Mr. Close came to the reseue in a very 
characteristic production, full of sputter—‘ An Apology for the Evangelical 
Party,’ (Hatchards.) Then,—so we judge by ‘ Some Reply to Remarks, &c., 
by a Clergyman,’ (Burns,)—must have followed, ‘ Remarks on Mr. Gresley’s 
Pamphlet ;’ but this production we have not met with. Mr. Gresley him- 
self, however, has brought out ‘ A Second Statement of the real Danger, &c.’ 
(Burns.) Thisis a elear plain-spoken repetition of his former charge, 
with additional ‘ proofs and illustrations,’ written with that easy practical 
English honesty for which Mr. Gresley’s style is allowed to be almost 
synonymous with common sense. 


Mr. Burgon, now of Oriel, has added to his clever Prize Poem, ‘ Petra,’ 
some more than pretty poems. (Macpherson.) But this gentleman’s 
‘ Remarks on Art, with reference to the studies of the University,’ a letter 
to Mr. Greswell, (Macpherson,) contain some elements of very deep 
thinking, which we hope will receive, as they deserve, both elaboration 
and expansion, and, may we add? an occasional touch of the severe knife. 


Mr. Henry Drummond is a most amusing person. He is one of those 
provoking wits whose function seems to be to pose and mystify steady, 
well-meaning persons. He hovers so lightly on the shifting limits between 
jest and earnest, that it requires something of his own temperament even 
tounderstand him. There is not a greater perplexity to quiet folks than 
to be doubtful whether they are laughed with, or laughed at. And yet 
Mr. Drummond has gained such a tenacious grasp of tremendous and 
absorbing truths, and is so very near the truth on the most important of 
all questions, that he is, as a fact, anything but ajoker. In his ‘ Letter to 
‘the Bishop of Winchester on Free Trade,’ (Hatchard,) there is not, 
perhaps, the broad farce in which he announced his peculiar views 
about Universities to poor bewildered Sir Robert Inglis: but still, to com- 
mon people, there is something verging at least on serious comedy in this 
last effusion. The Bishop of Winchester and Free Trade! Why the Bishop 
of Winchester of all Bishops on the Bench? The Winchester bushel might 
indicate some connexion of this particular See with the Corn Laws, but we 
ean establish no more immediate tie. Why, for example, was the following 
passage addressed especially to the Bishop of Winchester? 


‘It might be supposed, from the panegyrics which are passed upon 
‘ preaching, and the superiority which is sometimes assumed for that office 
‘above any other in the Church, that at least it had been preserved intact 
‘amidst the ruins of surrounding Christendom ; and that although schism 
‘tears the Church in every direction, Western against Eastcrn, and each 
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‘again subdivided into many shreds of disputing sects,—although altars, 
‘and sacraments, and priesthood, and the splendour necessary to worship, 
‘and without which no acts of adoration can be performed, have been 
‘trampled under-foot by the pretended reformers of the Church, there had 
‘ still been one favoured corner of the sanctuary that had withstood the 
‘common destruction, and that the pulpit, though solitary, had survived in 
‘all its pristine glory. Nay, it is often insinuated that since the death of 
‘the writers of the New Testament the gospel was never preached till 
‘ within these last three hundred years; that the Fathers were all benighted 
‘ papists, living in dark ages which saw no gospel light. 

‘When these extravagant assertions are reduced to the level of vulgar 
‘accuracy,—when they who are old enough to remember the Halls, the 
‘ Simeons, the Hawkers, the Simons, the Scotts, the Jays, and the other 
‘heroes of worshipping listeners, recollect that whatever were their various 
‘talents, and to whatever sect they happened to belong, they one and all 
‘harped upon the same string, sung but one stave, and had but one sub- 
‘ject, whilst they denounced every other part of divine truth as not being 
‘the gospel; persons, I say, who have made use of their eyes and ears for 
‘some thirty or forty years, will be slow to believe that this exalted, and 
‘lauded pulpit has one whit more reason to vaunt of its perfection than 
‘any other office, service, or rite in the Christian Church. 

‘They who have the disadvantage of years may have the advantage of 
‘experience; but if nothing be known of the ministrations from the pulpit 
‘save what is learned from witnessing them in Great Britain, it is not easy 
‘to hold the high opinion which I entertain of the importance and power 
‘of preaching. It must be confessed, however, that in order to the pulpit 
‘ producing those effects upon Christendom in its present condition which 
‘the ordinance of preaching is calculated to do, it must be carried to far 
‘ greater extent, and comprehend a far greater compass of truth, than it has 
‘hitherto put forth in this country. Many turn with disgust from its pre- 
‘sent ministrations ; so dull and lifeless are they for the most part, even in 
‘the estimation of the preachers themselves, that unless they envenom 
‘them with hostile interference in the parishes and duties of other ministers, 
‘or with personal applications to individuals, or excite their hearers with 
‘ theatric storm, they feel that the attention of the audience cannot be kept 
‘awake for a single hour, even in this intellectual age, and amongst a dis- 
‘ putatious people.’—(Pp. 4—6.) 


Mr. Drummond is so especial a favourite with ourselves, that we are 
tempted to other extracts, cordially agreeing with his doctrine of tithe, and 
perhaps with some other views, though hesitating to accompany his general 
estimate of Free-Trade. 


‘It has, no doubt, been a sin in the clergy to ask from the civil magis- 
‘trate the aid of the power of the sword in order to enforce the payment 
‘ of this rent-charge on the land, commonly called tithes, and a still greater 
‘sin to permit the magistrate, in consequence, so to interfere in the disci- 
‘pline (to say nothing of doctrine and government) of the Church, as to take 
‘ from the bishops the exclusive power to judge their clergy. The clergy, 
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‘ therefore, will be punished ultimately in the very kind in which they have 
‘offended. They would lean on legal rent-charges, instead of on the tenth 
‘of the income of every member of their flocks, which God gave them; 
‘and therefore it is right that such rent-charge should cease and deter- 
‘ mine.’—(Pp. 31, 32.) 

‘Infidelity in God's order is infidelity in Him. People think they are 
‘ not infidels because they believe in an abstract Creator, and perhaps also 
‘in certain historical facts concerning Jesus Christ. But part, and the most 
‘important part to us who are alive, of the mystery of the Incarnation, and 
‘of the giving of the Holy Ghost, is that the Lord now speaks to every man 
‘in Christendom by His Spirit in men authorized by Him so to do, as truly 
‘as He did in Person in Judea of old. Yet nowhere out of the Roman 
‘ Catholic Church is this truth contended for and believed. Amongst Pro- 
‘ testants, clergy and people, it is now almost universally denied, and the 
‘tendency of all the religious writers, and the whole body of evangelical 
‘teachers, has been to destroy God's order and authority, and to deny to 
‘ His ordained priests and consecrated kings any authority or present pre- 
‘sence of Himself in them for the guidance of mankind. Itis no answer to 
‘this statement to say that the truth has been perverted by the Papists, or 
‘that contradictory doctrines are taught by men having equal authority. 
‘ This condition enhances the practical difficulties, but does not affect the 
‘truth of the fact. Different fathers treat their children differently, but 
‘each child must obey its own father. The severest punishment recorded 
‘in Scripture, and continued to this day, is of him who showed irreverence 
‘to his father. The evil of a state of schism is not that of its being a mere 
‘ abstract denial of a mathematical unity, but that through contradiction of 
‘those who should speak one language, the people are as sheep without a 
‘shepherd, each trying to keep himself from the wolf: and how they would 
‘succeed, let any sheep-owner on the mountains instruct us.’—(Pp. 37—39.) 

‘ George III. was the last sovereign of England who knew what was due 
‘to himself, to his nobles, and to his people. The delicate attention which 
‘both he and Queen Charlotte paid to those around them was undeviating, 
‘ ever watchful to prevent the necessary etiquette of a court from being irk- 
‘some by keeping them standing, or by any other painful restraint. He 
‘never, like Queen Elizabeth, encouraged expensive ostentation in the 
‘owners of the country houses which he visited; and even on board his 
‘ yacht, which constantly attended him at Weymouth, he never permitted 
‘the fact of his presence or his personal ease to be a pretext for diminish- 
‘ing the comforts of the men, or exposing them to annoyances which they 
‘ would not otherwise have endured. He was “ every inch a king.” George 
‘IV. lived in private. William IV. degraded the aristocracy by systemati- 
‘cally inviting to his presence, and even to his table on state occasions, 
‘ persons who never ought to have been there admitted. The insult, how- 
‘ever, was not intentional, but arose from undisciplined bonkommie, and the 
‘evil habits of his early life; and these produced the more fatal error of 
‘“ selling his crown for a ‘hurrah !’” 

‘Insubordination in the Church is propagated by the clergy interfering 
‘in the parishes of their neighbours; and the extraordinary exhibition has 
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‘been recently made of an English bishop threatening to go into the dio- 
‘cese of another bishop, and ordain ministers, and consecrate churches, in 
‘defiance of him who alone has God’s authority to act in that border. 
‘ The bishop whose diocese was menaced should have excommunicated the 
‘schismatic, and then trusted to God to avenge His own order.’—(Pp. 
42, 43.) 

The pamphlet deserves, like all this straight-aiming writer’s works, a 
careful reading. They are full of the true seeds of things. 


‘The Dress-Maker; a Prize Essay.’ By Mr. Mcllwaine, of Belfast. 
(Aylott and Jones.) A prize, it seems, was offered by a well-meaning As- 
sociation for the best Essay on the evils of the Dress-making business: if 
the present performance was the best, the rejected candidates must have 
been unspeakably bad. And this we say, reserving of course all sympathy 
for the object of the Association itself. Nothing, it seems, can be done 
without an association. We have a Report (Aylott and Jones) of a 
meeting for the very proper purpose of ‘ abridging the hours of business in 
‘ all trades,’ at which nonsense enough was talked to ruin even a better cause 
than this. 


We have received Reports of Meetings held for the Society for Propagat- 
ing the Gospel at the Mansion House, in Westminster, and Marylebone. 
Also the Reports of the London Diocesan Board of Education, of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church Society, and of the Scripture Readers’ Associa- 
tion. The last, on various accounts, is worth reading. And as we are 
going to press, the Annual Report of the Gospel Propagation Society. This 
document, always important, seems this year especially valuable, by the 
testimony that it bears to the unceasing local exertions of the Colonists. 
The multiplication of Bishops is beginning to tell. 


We are loth to pronounce an opinion on the ‘ Proceeding on the Trial of 
Bishop Onderdonk of New York.’ (Appleton.) Not only is the unspeak- 
ably distressing character of the whole affair in itself a reason which may 
well relieve strangers from the responsibility of forming, perhaps rather of 
declaring, a judgment, but whichever way the truth of the facts may lie, 
the consequences are of that nature that we care not to forecast the results 
to any Church in which its Bishops are either way so seriously compro- 
mised. On the one hand, if Bishop Onderdonk is guilty, then what a frightful 
lie must his whole life have been, and how culpable are those who still, for 
party purposes, maintain his complete innocence? On the other hand, if 
the whole business is only a plot against the Bishop of New York because 
he is a High Churchman, words would fail us to describe the malignant 
turpitude of the Bishops of the other party who have themselves assisted 
in getting up this plot. As to the middle ground of ‘indiscretion,’ &c., on 
the part of Bishop Onderdonk, we are not competent judges to decide how 
far this plea may avail. In this country such an apology, under the circum- 
stances, would only make matters worse. But it is obvious that the state 
of American society is, to our notions at least, so anomalous and strange, 
as the evidence in this very case incidentally, yet most forcibly shows, that 
we are quite at fault. Judgment in such cases depends so much upon asso- 
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ciation, local knowledge, the manners and habits of the country, party 
manceuvre, character, and other minute, yet weighty, elements, that we 
may well be pardoned if we desire to stand, at least at present, apart. The 
existing state of things, perhaps unavoidably, reflects but dubiously upon 
all parties. 


A good and cheap collection of Maps, ‘ Gilbert’s Modern Atlas of the 
‘ World,’ (Gilbert,) has reached Six Parts, which are before us. We find it, 
for its size, both full and accurate; and it is a publication which deserves 
success. A good and novel feature is the marginal scale, by which each 
country may be compared with the familiar dimensions of England or 
Wales. 


We cannot speak so favourably of a new ‘ Etymological and Pronouncing 
‘ Dictionary of the English Language,’ from the same.publisher. Cheapness 
seems its only merit. From all pronouncing dictionaries we plead an 
aversion, perhaps to a prejudice against them. But the pronunciations 
given in the present work are often incorrect, the etymologies inaccurate, 
and the meanings, a fault the present shares with all Dictionaries, offend 
in the obscurum per obscurius, as well as in incompleteness and inadequacy. 
We must illustrate our objections: ‘ Bream, v.n., to burn the bottom of a 
‘ship.’ Nothing is hinted of Bream, a fish. ‘ Blancmanger, blo-monjé, c.’ 
‘ Blastoderm, s., the granular membrane, situated immediately beneath the 
‘membrana vitelli of the ovum, &c.’ ‘ Boulevard, [no etymology given, ] s., 
‘a promenade in some French towns, formed on the site of fortifications 
‘now demolished.’ ‘ Boustrophedon, bow-strof’e-don.’ ‘Break, s.’ The 
common meaning of a carriage used in breaking horses, omitted. We have 
confined ourselves to three or four consecutive pages. 


‘ A Scriptural Guide to the Duties of Every-day Life, compiled by a Lady,’ 
(Saunders and Otley,) is a classification of Scripture texts,—a sort of Con- 
cordance, with the passages transcribed in full,— under certain heads of 
duty and doctrine. We do not detect an exact method in the arrangement, 
nor do we see that it much differs, except in being less precise and metho- 
dical, from a well-known book of Gastrell’s, on a somewhat similar plan. 
To each series of texts is subjoined a scripture narrative, by way of ‘ ex- 
‘ample.’ This is not always well chosen: ez. grat. to a collection of pas- 
sages on ‘anger’ is appended the narrative of the Three Holy Children ; 
and again, ‘ Love of God’ is illustrated by the narrative of the Exodus. 
We do not see our way with this book. 


A large and handsome volume has been published by the Spalding Club, 
(Lord Fr. Egerton’s contribution,) ‘Selections from the Records of the 
Kirk Session, Presbytery, and Synod of Aberdeen,’ edited by Mr. John 
Stuart. It is interesting,—hardly so much so, perhaps, as the Records of 
the Kirk Session of Perth,—but the reader will have to winnow a good deal 
of chaff. Historically, it is curious, as showing the compromising and de- 
based character of the ‘ Episcopal Church,’ even when, as in James 
the First's reign, and again at the Restoration, it got established. Its 
whole history may be summed up in the words of a Mr. Morer: ‘ So very 
‘ careful was the Episcopal Church of Scotland not to give offence to the 
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‘ Presbyterian, that she became little more than Presbyterian herself, to 
‘reconcile that party to her.’ (P. lxvii.) The Episcopate scarcely ranged 
above a differentia ; and it required the persecution of the Dutch sovereign 
to fix any Church principles in this communion. Ifordinary readers think 
of the Church of Scotland, before the Revolution, as using the ‘ Scotch Com- 
munion Office,’ and the Laudian Service-Book, in a regular and orderly way 
in every parish church, he has wofully misapprehended its history. It had 
neither liturgy nor altars; it had ‘Scripture-Readers’ who were not or- 
dained, and preachers who were ; and communion was administered to the 
people sitting at long tables, ‘ the minister [1674] suggesting briefly to the 
communicants what is proper to that business.’ (P. 301.) The Bishops 
were moderators, not prelates ; and the only wonder is why, for such an 
Episcopate, people beat each other’s brains out. ‘ Maister Peter Black- 
‘burne, bishop of Aberdene,’ the unconsecrated Titular, when Presby- 
terianism was the established system in 1604, is only ‘ Peter, bishop of 
‘ Aberdeine, moderatour,’ in 1615, after he had received consecration in the 
Spottiswoode succession. We read the tedious records of the lay Sessions 
and Presbyteries, and the squabbles of the ‘ Elders,’ without the slightest 
suspicion that there is any difference of ‘Church government.’ Scotland 
never got rid of the ‘Tulchan,’ and there is something very like it there 
still. There are, of course, amusing little scraps in this collection ; such as 
the patient temerity of one ‘ George Jackson claiming his wife, who, in his 
absence, had been married a second time;’ the humble honesty of poor 
Marian Urquhart, who, in 1574, ‘wald not submitt her self to the Kyrk, 
‘allegeand scho had sic ane pyk on her conscience that schow culd nocht be 
‘fulle of this present religioune now in Scotland;’ also how, in 1640, at the 
complaint ‘of some capitains and gentillmen of the regiment of sojours ;’ 
‘the portrat of vmquhile Alexander Reid was tein down as smelling some- 
‘quhat of poprie,’ though the particular whiffis not described; and how, in 
1655, the Kirk’s godly discipline was brought into contempt by one ‘ James 
‘Riauch, who,’ when on the stool of penance, ‘ was observit to mack ane 
‘moke of repentance, by putting in of sneishen in his eyes to make 
‘them tear.’ 

It were unpatriotic to say that Shakspere is better written upon in Ger- 
many than in England, but still it is not far from the truth. The Variorum 
Shakspere is the standing opprobrium of our literature; and until Mr. 
Knight's admirable, though not faultness, one, we were literally without 
a creditable edition. Mr. Payne Collier has done much to the text, but the 
term editor must be very narrowly interpreted if we admit his claims to it. 
Against the names of Goéthe, Franz Horn, Schlegel, Tieck, we have only 
to rank the fragmentary Coleridge, the sentimental Mrs. Jameson, and the 
unsatisfactory Hazlitt. Indeed, Coleridge’s is the only English name upon 
which, in connexion with Shakspere, we can dwell with any satisfaction. 
It is, however, something for the present age to have scouted Malone and 
Stevens ; and we hail Mr. Knight, to say the least of his great merits, as 
the first reverential and purely esthetic English editor of Shakspere. It 
was through Mr. Knight’s edition that we first became acquainted with 
Ulrici's name. This writer’s admirable ‘ Shakspere’s Dramatic Art’ 
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(Chapman) has been lately translated with considerable skill. Ulrici has 
all the patient discrimination, the refining and subtilizing criticism, the oc- 
casional tediousness, the deep theorizing, of the German school. His faults 
are those of that school,—an excessive pursuit of theory, and an over anxiety 
for attributing to his author certain transcendental principles of art. That 
Shakspere was the profoundest poetical artist of any age may be, and is, 
true; and it is the province of succeeding ages to elaborate and evolve these 
principles. But we question whether the highest artists ever wrote upon 
theory and principle as anend in itself. If they did, they would not be the 
highest. Werecommend Ulrici’s work as an addition to our higher critical 
literature, and we should like to recur to it more fully. At present we may 
just enter one decided and vehement protest against what Dr. Ulrici almost 
assumes, viz. that Othello was a negro. We have space neither for our rea- 
sons nor indignation. 


We hope, on some future occasion, to take notice of Archdeacon Hare's 
‘ Mission of the Comforter,’ (J. W. Parker,) in connexion with the more 
general subject. 


It is a perilous, and therefore praiseworthy, attempt to publish transla- 
tions of the Fathers: we cannot, therefore, but approve of the spirit of 
reprinting Brown’s translation of ‘ Justin Martyr against Trypho, from the 
edition of 1745.’ (Deightons.) And yet, as it has long been promised in 
the Oxford Collection, we think that a little patience would not in this in- 
stance have been misplaced. Patristic studies have advanced since good 
Mr. Brown’s time, and it was hardly worth while to reproduce his quaint- 
nesses and grotesqueness. Thus, it will make English readers stare to find 
Justin dialogizing after this fashion: ‘ At these words, dear Sir,’ and declar- 
ing that he was converted by a ‘ venerable old gentleman,’ who turns out 
to be an angel. We have not collated the reprint with the original edition, 
but we see a good many faults either in Mr. Brown or his present editor. 


We have been disappointed in our intention to review, in our present 
Number, Mr. Maskell’s very valuable ‘ Monumenta Ritualia,’ and the new 
edition, a new work, of his ‘ Ancient Liturgies, &c.’ (Pickering.) We 
propose to do so in January. The series is the most important work of the 
quarter. In the mean time we can speak of them very highly. 


In our last Number, pp. 270—272, we asked particular attention to the fact, 
that the Members of the Jerusalem Mission were, in direct violation of the 
pledge given by the Archbishop, manceuvring a scheme for receiving con- 
verts from the Orthodox Oriental Church; and a Mr. Veitch’s name was 
mentioned in connexion with this matter. This gentleman, the late Bishop's 
Chaplain, has just published ‘ A Sermon preached at Cairo,’ (Hatchard,) on 
the death of Dr. Alexander. To show that our previous observations were 
an under-statement of the facts, we make the following extract from an 
Appendix to this Sermon; simply premising, that we consider this by far 
the most important step which has been taken in this unhappy Mission, 
and, if only to vindicate their own consistency and avowed objects, one 
which most seriously compromises those under whose auspices the 
scheme was undertaken :— 
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‘In the spring of 1844, when the late Bishop of Jerusalem visited Bey- 
‘root, he received application from certain members of the Greek Church, for 
‘ admission to communion with the Protestant Church of England, and for clergy 
‘to officiate among them. It appeared, however, that some secular views 
‘were mixed up with this desire. They had a mistaken idea, that by join- 
‘ing the Protestant Church they should become English subjects, and so 
‘escape the rapacity of the Porte, as well as the Ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
‘under which they were, and with which they had many reasons to be dis- 
‘satisfied. Subsequently they fully admitted that such views had been 
‘entertained, but that in the course of their negotiations on the subject of 
‘their desired change, they had received such light on spiritual subjects, 
‘that, cost what it would, they were determined no longer to associate 
‘themselves in the idolatrous and corrupt worship to which they had been 
‘accustomed; that they were willing to submit to their rulers—to pay all 
‘ government taxes—discharge every duty of good subjects—but that they 
‘demanded for themselves a right to consult cunscience and God's word in 
‘the important affair of religion. The only answer the Bishop could give, 
‘was a statement of his inability to comply immediately with any of their 
‘ requests,—accompanied by the judicious advice to return to their homes 
‘ for the present, and await in quietness and prayer for some happier moment, 
‘when what they desired might be attained. Their case was, however, 
‘taken up by the American missionaries [ Independents] at Beyroot—schools 
‘ were established—a cemetery and a chapel provided :—ere long, however, 
‘ persecution was resorted to, and the unfortunate protesters were driven 
‘from their homes, and every cruel expedient resorted to, to enforce their 
‘return to the Church. By the united assistance cf the British ambassa- 
‘dor, the consuls general for Syria, of England and Prussia, and the British 
‘consul at Damascus, this unmanly proceeding was staid, and the unfor- 
‘tunate refugees, who had been most kindly received at Abieh, (an American 
‘missionary station in the mountains, near Beyroot,) were permitted to 
‘return in peace to their homes near the sources of the Jordan. But the 
‘calm was of no long duration; the Patriarch of Antioch was determined 
‘to go all lengths, and persecution was again resorted to; with some, no 
‘doubt, it prevailed, the Patriarch thought with all, and assured the Bishop 
‘of Jerusalem in my presence at Damascus, in the spring of the present 
‘ year, that the schism was at an end, and even those of whom we thought 
‘most favourably, restored to the bosom of the Church. low far this was 
‘ courteous to a Bishop of the Church, with whose branch of the Church Catholic 
‘ they desired to be in communion, may easily be decided.’ ... . 

‘Surely something may be done, safe from the imputation of aggression 
‘against the prelates of the Eastern Churches, or of a breach of eccle- 
‘siastical decorum. Providence seems here to have provided for us. Mem- 
‘bers (laymen) of the Church have renounced her communion while she 


‘remains as she is. Ecclesiastics of the highest rank have done the same. - 


‘Surely this might, bya little aid from Protestant England, form the nucleus 
‘for a reformed Greek Church, under its own prelates and clergy, in com- 
‘munion with ourselves. Aid will be afforded; if not by us, it will as- 
‘surely come from America. The question then comes to this—Shall 
‘these men be driven out of the Church [sic] by our withholding support— 
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‘or retained, by our aid and sympathy, in the Church? In the Greek 
‘branch, as now it is, they will not remain. Aided by English Church libe- 
‘rality, they will form a Reformed branch of that Church, to which the 
‘ whole, with God’s help, may in time be united. Neglected by England, 
‘ America will come forward, and these humble seekers after truth will 
* become Jndependents.’—(Pp. 24—27.) 

Just for clearness’ sake—for comment is quite us eless—we subjoin two 
passages from authoritative documents, which we are willing to believe 
were meant to have a meaning :— 

‘He [the Anglican Bishop] will establish and maintain, as far as in him 
‘lies, relations of Christian charity with other churches regenerated at Jeru- 
‘salem, and in particular with the orthodox Greek Church; taking special 
‘care to convince them that the Church of England does not wish to disturb, 
‘ or divide, or interfere with them.’—Statement by Authority, p. 7. 

‘In order to prevent any misunderstanding in regard to this our pur- 
‘ pose, we think it right to make known to you, that we have charged the said 
‘ Bishop our brother not to intermeddle in any way with the jurisdiction of the 
‘ Prelates, or other Ecclesiastical dignitaries bearing rule in the Churches of 
‘the East.’—Letter Commendatory of the Archbp. of Canterbury to the Oriental 
Bishops. 

Mr. Veitch’s language is remarkable: the ‘right reverend our brothers 
‘in Christ, the Prelates and Bishops of the ancient and Apostolic Churches,’ 
* your Holinesses,’ as the Archbishop styles them, become, in Mr. Veitch's 
insulting phraseology, ‘ the corrupt communions of the East,’ ‘ these fallen 
churches,’ ‘ the rival communions of theEast ;’ and in the extract which we 
have given, our readers will not fail to observe the systematic use of the 
ominous phrase,—expressly refused and forbidden in England— THe 
‘ Bishop oF Jerusalem,’ and this from Dr. Alexander’s own ‘domestic 
chaplain.’ 


The fourth and concluding part of the ‘ Guide to the Architectural Anti- 
quities in the Neighbourhood of Oxford,’ (J. H. Parker,) has appeared. It 
is a useful work, fully and handsomely illustrated. The Society, under 
whose care it has been published, has presented a Report of the proceedings 
of last term. 

Mr. Petit has brought out a noble volume of his admirable sketches, 
under the title, ‘Remarks on Architectural Character.’ (J. H. Parker.) 
The remarkable vigour, if we may apply the term to lithograph, of his 
etchings is here applied to what they are singularly fitted to convey, the 
‘character,’ or mind, of a church. Mr. Petit can draw details well and 
faithfully, but he is not a professional man, and he does not pretend to 
make working drawings: but he is possessed of great taste and feeling in 
churches. This is the point which he seeks to illustrate, viz. that every 
church must have a leading idea—a character—an essence, which makes it 
to be what it is. This ‘character’ he does not seek to define, or to give 
rules for its acquisition. He says that it must exist for a church to be a 
true church, i. e. to convey a meaning, to present an intelligible, and, if we 
may so say, an intelligent aspect. And to illustrate the presence of this 
speaking idea in various styles and degrees, both of size and ornament, 
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ranging from the cathedral to the smallest village chapel, this handsome 
collection of sketches, arranged in chronological order, appears. It is 
prefaced by an Essay, originally read before the Oxford Society ; and on all 
accounts it is a volume deserving great praise. 


Partly with the same object has been published, also by Mr. Petit, an- 
other lecture, previously read before the Oxford Society, ‘Remarks on the 
Principles of Gothic Architecture as applied to ordinary Parish Churches.’ 
(J. H. Parker.) 


‘The Proceedings of the Archeological Institute at the Annual Meeting 
held at Winchester,’ (Longman,) makes a very handsome volume, properly 
illustrated. Its chief feature is Professor Willis’s Architectural History of 
Winchester Cathedral, which may be fairly ranked with the same author’s 
volume on Canterbury. If, from defect of materials, the History of the 
Metropolitan Church bears the palm, that of Winchester is not marked by 
that absence of feeling, perhaps of reverence, which we had on a former occa- 
sion to regret. There is some curious matter in Mr. Cockerell’s paper. 
Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Petit, and Mr. Freeman, are also contributors, and 
each in a characteristic, but always useful, way. Mr. Smirke has, in our 
judgment, satisfactorily disposed of an awkward question about the building 
at Winchester, generally thought to be a desecrated church, but now used 
for the County Courts. The present volume certainly displays an advance, 
which still may be advanced upon, in emerging from a mere antiquarianism, 
which we once dreaded. 


Two mutilated Prayer-Books have lately appeared—‘ The Layman’s 
Prayer-Book,’ (Baisler,) and the ‘ Book of Common Prayer, revised for 
Public Worship, by a Presbyter of the Church,’ [i. e. the notorious Dr. Dil- 
lon,] (Starie.) Itis curious, and, in its way, instructive, to observe how 
this scheme of ‘ revising the Liturgy,’ as it is absurdly called, once recom- 
mended by the grave authority of the Bishops in Convocation, has sunk into 
the lowest dregs. Archbishop Tillotson, then Blackburne, and, in our 
own times, Mr. McNeile, my Lord Ducie,—and now Dr. Dillon. The 
bathos is complete. 


Mr. Harington, of Exeter, is a very useful writer, and a very good con- 
troversialist. He clings to his points, and is profuse in reference and ex- 
tract. His books have the aspect of a cento of authorities. He trusts to 
weight of metal, rather than to fine writing. His last publication, ‘The 
Succession of Bishops in the Church of England unbroken,’ (Rivingtons,) 
is on a subject peculiarly suited to his accurate and searching mind. For 
though the ‘putid fable’ of the Nag’s Head now ranges only in the more 
disreputable purlieux of polemics, still it is a question which may be very 
soon entangled, from the complexity of its details. We could have wished 
Mr. Harington a pleasanter subject, but his pamphlet is a careful synopsis 
of Mason, Bramhall, Courayer, and others, who have in succession disposed 
of the objection. 


We have to regret being disappointed, this time, of a review on the ‘Lyra In- 
nocentium,’ (J. H. Parker,) and we must confine ourselves to a few sentences 
in speaking of the volume. We should say, from our own observation in many 
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instances, that the first vague impression which many had on opening the 
book, that it did not come up to what they expected from the author of the 
Christian Year, is already beginning to wear away. Persons, perhaps, ex- 
pected an impossibility. They expected that the effect which years of quiet 
and intimate converse with a book, during which they had been slowly and 
unconsciously imbibing its sentiments, and naturalizing it in their minds, had 
produced, would be produced now at a first reading. Whereas the mere 
mechanical difficulties which attend a first reading, and which are perhaps 
not less in the poetry of the author of the Christian Year than in that of 
other poets,—the necessary difficulties, we mean, of construction,—con- 
siderably interfere with a full imbibing of the poet’s meaning and thought. 
For many reasons poetry cannot be domesticated at once, and an old friend 
is not created at first. There are, however, we think, very sure signs that 
the Lyra Innocentium will become an old friend. Mr. Keble, from the 
natural mould of his mind, writes poetry which persons, after they have read 
it once, come to again. This isa distinct kind of poetry. There may be 
much really powerful and vivid imagination in a poem, without any strong 
wish arising in consequence to read it again. The mind reposes in the fact of 
having read it, as a complete and finalone. On the other hand, there is a 
kind of poetry in which reading creates reading, by a kind of natural law, 
one reading leaving a void and sense of imperfectness in the mind, which 
requires satisfying by another. Poetical thought issues out of Mr. Keble’s 
mind singularly pure: it does not allow imagination to carry it at all out 
of strict reality and nature. Consequently it will bear dwelling on: it is 
hard and solid: it does not give way upon closer contact of the reader with 
it. The airy efflorescent expansion has to go through an undignified pro- 
cess on a second reading, and to confess that it is not solid: the absolute 
nature of Mr. Keble’s poetry produces a steadily increasing impression from 
the first. His aim is truth. Truth of feeling is primary with him: imagi- 
nation secondary. 


The second volume of ‘Sharpe's London Magazine’ is just out: in all 
respects, but more especially in its literary department, it is an improve- 
ment even upon its predecessor, of which we have spoken so highly. It is 
an undertaking which really deserves every exertion in its favour. 

We have seen the Prayers and Rules for Conduct, for the use of the Boys 
at Mr. Monro’s school at Harrow Weald, an undertaking which we regard 
with deep sympathy. Why Mr. Keble’s admirable sermon, preached at the 
opening of this institution, is not published, we are not aware. Its publica- 
tion is a debt, we had almost said, which the author owes to the Church. 

A Tract, which we have already recommended, Mr. Markland’s, ‘ On the 
Reverence due to Holy Places,’ (Murray,) has, in the third edition, ex- 
panded into a very pretty little volume. It is now suitably illustrated, and 
almost forms a manual. Mr. Markland is a high specimen of the English 
layman. 


Burns’s ‘ Fireside Library’ is now complete ; a useful series in 32 volumes. 


We desire to mention with approbation Mr. C. C. Spencer’s ‘ Concise Ex- 
planation of the Church Modes,’ now completed in three parts. (Novello.) 
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We cannot doubt that the publication of such Treatises as the above—con- 
temporaneously with the cheap issue which Mr. Burns has undertaken of 
the kind of music which exemplifies its principles—will, at no distant time, 
lead to an entire reformation in the character of our Choral Service. On 
these topics we hope for occasion to speak more fully. 


‘Songs of the Wilderness, by George J. Mountain, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Montreal.’ (Rivingtons.) A pleasing little volume, and showing with 
what poetic feeling a Transatlantic Bishop can go through the labours, 
toils, and journeyings of his rough and simple diocese. 


Mr. Henry Kingscote has published ‘A Letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on the present Wants of the Church,’ (Seeley,) exhibiting, toge- 
ther with much honesty and good intention, a tone not free from imperti- 
nence. He endeavours to lecture the Archbishop on the latter’s refusal to 
give his sanction to the ‘Scripture-Readers’ Association,’ but he wants the 
gravity of a lecturer, and has adopted the more natural one of a school- 
boy instead. 


Four new volumes of the ¢ Anglo-Catholic Library’ are just published. 
Additional energy has been infused into the Committee by the election of 
fresh members : and we are glad to be satisfied that this important under- 
taking is now working in a steady and satisfactory way. 


The great interest of the subject must make Dr. Charles Maitland’s 
‘Church in the Catacombs,’ (Longmans,) an impertant volume. Besides, 
it is, as far as we remember, the first English work on the subject, 
It is well illustrated from Boldetti, Arringhi, and the well-known 
writers on the subject. Dr. Maitland’s object is a loyal one; to vindicate 
for the Church of England its claim te primitive purity by a comparison of 
its appeal with the actual vestiges of the earliest Church which the catacombs 
present. And if, in some particulars, he has conducted his inquiry with 
success, the subject matter will be a sufficient excuse for his failure in others. 
Dr. Maitland adopts the modern (and French) view of the remains of the 
martyrs ; he will not admit what were once believed as decisive proofs, such 
as the vessels of blood and the instruments of torture. Indeed, Dr. Maitland 
is evidently anxious to diminish both the number of martyrs and, as it seems 
to us, also the value in itself of martyrdom. Indeed, Dr. Maitland leans to 
the view, that in many cases Martyrdom was only a perversity. In one 
passage he seems inclined to transfer the sympathies which Christianity 
has hitherto extended to the martyrs to that kingdom which the gospel 
terminated, p. 195. ‘Between the numerous exorcists and the relics of so 
‘many martyrs, demons must have been much straitened in their operations 
‘upon members of the Church.’ Whether this passage implies regret, or 
satisfaction, or simple unbelief, it would be hard to say. We by no means 
agree with Dr. Maitland’s estimate of the end of early Christian art ; he com- 
plains that Noah is represented as large as the ark, &c. and that ‘ the animals 
are altogether omitted,’-—p. 249. A writer who talks in this way has not 
mastered the elements of his subject. By the bye, all the illustrations in 
this chapter, (vii.) are taken from Arringhi, as is much other matter, without 
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the slightest acknowledgment. Dr. Maitland does quote Arringhi, though 
without specifying the volume ; but as there is but little which assumes to 
be original in his volume, he ought in all cases to have mentioned the source 
from which his matter is derived. Arringhi’s beautiful plates of the Sarco- 
phagi are sadly misrepresented in Dr. Maitland’s cuts; and though we are 
quite sure that the author did not mean to convey a contrary impression, it 
is as well to observe that every inscription, or symbol, or sarcophagus in 
the present volume is copied, not from Dr. Maitland’s own sketch-book, but 
from the great Italian writers on the Roma Subterranea. 


Of Tracts and practical publications we have to mention :—‘ The Clergy- 
man’s Assistant in Visiting the Sick, by Mr. Plummer,’ (Burns) :—‘ Aids to 
a Holy Life, by Mr. Bund,’ (Cleaver) :—‘ Steps to the Altar,’ (Burns) :— 
‘Good and Bad Habits, by Mr. J. S. Howson,’ (Rivingtons) :—‘ Dialogues 
on Confirmation,’ (Burns) :—‘ Counsel to Parents of School-Children, by 
Mr. E. Wilson,’ (Burns) :—‘ Duties of a Sponsor, on a Card,’ (Burns.) 


Of Charges we are glad to acknowledge:—‘ A Charge by Archdeacon 
Manning,’ (Murray,) important on the lack-of-Clergy question :—‘ A Charge 
by Archdeacon Wilberforce,’ (Murray,) full of very practical hints on the 
peculiar needs of wild country parishes. 


And of Sermons :—‘ A Visitation Sermon in the Archdeaconry of Bucks, 
by Dr. Almack,’ (Deightons) :—‘ A Visitation Sermon in the Archdeaconry 
of Berks, by Mr. Carter,’ (Rivingtons) :—‘ A Sermon by Sir George Prevost, 
on the reopening of an Hospital at Gloucester,’ (Burns) : also two volumes 
of Sermons, one by Mr. Gattey, of Ecclesfield, (Painter): and one, ‘ Out- 
lines of the Christian Faith,’ (Burns.) 





An American correspondent very courteously calls our attention to a pas- 
sage in our recent article on ‘ Pantheistic Tendencies’ (vol. xi. p. 371), in 
which we asserted, that ‘the Anglo-American Church had discarded the 
deutero-canonical writings from the public service.’ Our Correspondent 
reminds us, that although these books are excluded from the calendar of daily 
lessons, yet eighteen lections from them are appointed for the Holy days (from 
Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus only, by-the-bye), that the Benedicite remains in 
the Daily Office, and the sentences from Tobit in the Offertory. We are on 
all accounts glad that our observation was an inadvertent over-statement. 
Our correspondent goes on, ‘ At the same time I freely admit that our dan- 
‘gers from Pantheism in America are not in the least over-stated in your 
‘article. Indeed they cannot be. And no one can know so well as an 
« American Priest how this false doctrine is spreading like some subtle pene- 
‘ trating fluid throughout the land; so that even country parishes are infected 
‘ with it.’ 





Erratum.—In our last Number p. 255, bis, for Moses Solomon read Michael 
Solomon. 
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